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CHAPTER  LXXTX, 

FBOM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGA- 
LOPOLIS TO  THE  DEATH  OP  PELOPIDAS. 

Pbodigio0s  was  the  change  operated fhroagbout the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  b.o. 
(when  the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes, 
was  sworn  at  Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of 
Lenktra),  and  the  spring  of  369  b.c.,  when  the  Thebans, 
after  a  victorious  expedition  into  Peloponnesus,  were 
reconducted  home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting 
to  a  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  Changes  in 
been  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  ^oiopon- 
most  of  the  cities  and  districts  hitherto  dependent  the^battie^* 
allies  of  Sparta,  the  local  oligarchies,  whereby  <>'  i«««ktr». 
Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained,  were  overthrown, 
not  without  harsh  and  violent  reaction.  Laconia  had  been 
invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central  heiu^ 
and  their  families  from  assault.  The  western  and  best  half 
of  Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them;  Messene  had 
been  constituted  as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier;  a  large 
proportion  of  their  Perioski  and  Helots  had  been  converted 
into  independent  Greeks  bitterly  hostile  to  them;  moreover 
the  Arcadian  population  had  been  emancipated  from  their 
dependence,  and  organized  into  selfacting,  jealous  neigh- 
bours in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  in  Tegea 
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and  Kantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was  now 
among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Skiritse,  so 
long  numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxilianr  troops  of 
the  latter,  were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians 
and  Thebans  against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also 
Ghuigei  been  considerable;  partly,  in  the  circumstances 
PeiopoL  ^^  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position 
nenu.  and  policy  of  Athens.  ^ 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.c.) 
AmjntM  Jason  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas 
piinoe  of  king  of  Macedonia.  Amyntas  was  dependent 
Maoadonto.  qjj^  jf  j^q^  tributary  to,  Jason,  whose  dominion, 
military  force,  and  revenue,  combined  with  extraordinary 
personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly  the 
first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  kjiown 
to  be  unbounded;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less  alarm 
everywhere,  especiaUy  to  weaker  neighbours  like  the 
Macedonian  prince.  Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril,  Amyntas  had  cultivated 
the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  ^  especially 
the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which 
would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At 
the  time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising 
and  liberal  confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  ^382-379  b.c.),  holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison 
amonffner  subject  allies.  Sut  the  revolution  of  Thebes, 
and  tne  war  against  Thebes  and  Athens  (from  378  b.c. 
downward)  had  sensibly  diminished  her  power  on  land; 
while  the  newly-organized  naval  force  and  maritime  con- 
federacy of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire  at 
sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had 
BO  grown  up  ^combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans) 
as  to  cut  off  tne  communication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia, 

1  jBsohlntB,  De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  18.  ilderable ;    that   with  Argos   was 

p.  249 ;  Isokrat^s,  Or.  t.  (Philipp.)  s.  bated  apon  a  strong  legendary  and  | 

124.  *0  7ap  KotTiqp  oou  (Isokratds  to  ancestral  sentiment  rather  than  on  , 

Philip)     icp6c    tac     icdXsic    xauTsc  common   political  grounds;   with  I 

(Sparta,  Athens,  Argos,  and  The-  Athens,  it  was  both  political  and  j 

bes),  ate  90i  icapatvu)  icpo9ix«iv  t6v  serious;  with  Sparta,  it  was  attested  I 

roVtt  icp6<  aicAaac  olxclcoc  clx**  ^7  the  most  essential  military  aid  I 

The  connexion  of  Amyntas  with  and  co-operation.                                I 

ThebM  could  hardly  hare  been  con-  I 
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and  even  to  forbid  her  (in  374  b.o.)  from  sssisting:  her 
faithful  ally,  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  against  him.i  To 
Amyntas,  accordingly ,  the  friendship  of  Athens,  now  again 
the  greatest  maritime  potentate  in  Greece,  had  become 
inore  important  than  tnat  of  Sparta.  We  know  that  he 
tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  his 
son; 2  at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered;  but  I 
have  already  stated  that  IphikratSs  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Kotys  kins  of  Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a 
Eiaiitime  settlement  called  Drys  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
In  the  years  373-372  b.o.,  we  find  Timotheus  also  in  great 
favour  with  Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable  present  sent 
to  him  at  Athens;  a  cargo  of  timber,  the  best  produce  of 
Macedonia.  3  Amyntas  was  at  this  period  on  the  best 
footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confederate  to 
the  regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with 
considerable  favour.  ^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  b.o.)  tended  to  knit 
more  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  j^mbitions 
and  the  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxili-  Tiews  of 
aries  most  likely  to  sustain  him  against  the  f'fter'the 
ascendency  of  Jason.  It  produced  at  the  same  battle  of 
time  the  more  important  effect  of  stimulating  ^•*^^*'»- 
the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction,  ^t  only  her 
ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing 
her,  and  even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals, 
the  Thebans,  were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency 
inspiring  her  with  mingled  jealousy  and  apprehension. 
Hence  fresh  hopes  as  well  as  fresh  jealousies  conspired  to 
push  Athens  in  a  career  of  aspiration  such  as  had  never 
appeared  open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  b.o.    Such 
enlargement  of  her  views  was  manifested  conspicuously  by 
the  step  taken  two  or  three   months  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  (mentioned  in  my  preceding  chapter) — of  causing 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  1,  17.  «5«pY*o^><  &<  6|jittc0iciQp^aT«'A|&dvTa. 

*  jaSschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  18.  t(J)  <l>iXii:itou  naxpi,  Ao. 

p.  249.   See  above,  Gh.  LXXVII.  Pemosthends  oont.  Aristokrat.  c. 

"  Demosthen.   cont.  Timotheum.  30.  p.  660.    ti^v  naTpixTjv  tpiXlav  dva- 

c.  8.  p.  1194 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen. yi.  1, 11.  v«ou98ai  (Philip  to  the  Athenians) : 

«  JBschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  IS.  compare  ibid.  o.  29.  p.  667. 
p.  248.    tf^v  KttTptxiQV  «&votaV}  xal  t&< 
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the  peacOi  whieh  had  already  been  sworn  at  Sparta  in  the 
preceding  month  of  Jonei  to  be  resworn  under  the 
presidency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities  binding 
themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defensive  allies  of 
Athens;^  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking 
her  plaice. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could 
hardly  expect  to  hold,  any  thins  above  the  second 
Mom's*'*"  rank,  serving  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban 
maritime  aggrandizement.  At  sea  she  already  occupied 
to^SST'  *^^  *^®  ^*  place,  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  con* 
UMif^*^  federacy;  and  it  was  to  fieurther  maritime 
kienTid'  agffranclizement  that  her  present  chances,  as 
well  as  her  past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is 
the  new  path  upon  which  we  now  find  her  entering.  At 
the  first  formation  of  her  new  confederacy,  in  378  b.c.,  she 
had  distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the  large 
amount  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that 
no  Athenian  citizen  should  for  the  future  possess  or  cul- 
tivate land  out  of  Attica — a  guarantee  against  renovation 
of  the  previous  kleruchies  or  out-^ossessions.  This  pru- 
dent self-restraint,  which  had  contributed  so  much  during 
the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again  into  naval  pre- 
eminence, is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under  the  tempt- 
inff  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Henceforward,  the 
Atiienian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  re- 
covery of  lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  en- 
largement of  the  confederacy.  The  prohibition  against 
kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon  appear  to  be  forgotten. 
Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members  of  the  maritime 
confederacy;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misemployed  and 
broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up, 
alike  able  and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince, 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 

Yeiy  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself 
She  wishes  towards  Athens,  in  371  B.a  He  was  an  unpre- 
toreooyef  tending  aUy,  looking  for  her  help  in  case  of 
-Amyntas'  need  against  Jason,  and  sending  his  envoy  to 
recognises  the  meeting  at  Athens  about  September  or 
the  piaee.     October  371  B.C.,  when  the  general  peace  was 

■  Zen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  6,  9. 
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te-Bwom  under  Athenian  auspices.  It  was  at  this 
meeting  that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her 
new  maritime  pretensions.  While  guaranteeing  to  every 
Ghrecian  city,  great  and  small|  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy, 
she  made  exception  of  some  cities  which  she  claimed  as 
belonging  to  herself.  Among  these  was  certainly  Amphi- 
polis;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus, 
and  PotidsBa;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  afkerwiurds 
occupied  by  Athenians.  >  How  much  of  their  lost  pos- 
sessions the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim, 
we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  But  we  know  that  their 
aspirations  grasped  much  more  than  Amphipolis;  >  and  the 
moment  was  probably  thought  propitious  for  making  other 
demands  besides.  Amyntas  through  his  envoy,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognised  without 
opposition  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.* 


1  Demosthea.  (Philippic,  il.  o.  4. 
p.  71 ;  De  Halonneso,  e.  3.  p.  79 ; 
De  Sebus  Ghersones.  o.  8.  p.  01) ; 
also  Epistol.  Fhilipp.  »p.  Be- 
mosthen.  o.  «.  p.  168. 

s  Oompare  the  aspiratloni  of 
Atheni,  as  stated  in  891  B.O.,  when 
the  propositions  of  peace  reoom- 
mended  by  Andokidfts  were  under 
eonsideration  —  aspirations,  which 
were  then  regarded  as  beyond  aU 
hope  of  attainment,  and  imprudent 
eTeu  to  talk  about  (Andokidds,  De 
Psce  s.  Ifi).  9ip8,  aXXa  Xe^^vT)90v 
ut  t&c  aicoi«ia«  %ai  xi.  i'^xvii^axa 
xet  xa  ^pia  tva  aicoX&Ptt>(i(v ;  'AXX' 
•&T«  PaoriXsoc,  o&ts  ol  aufifta^ot, 
BOTX^PO^'*^^  f)|ikiv,  fisO*  «i>v  a6xdi  Sst 

■  ^schinte,  De  Fals.  Iieg.  o.  U. 
p.  260. 

2o|t|ta^Uc  T^P  Aaxt8at|tovltt>«  xal 
tu)y  &XXtt>v  *£XXi^v<i>v  9UvtXBou9i]c, 
ei<  coy  to6t«>v  'A|i,6vTac  6  OiXlicicou 
«aT7]p|  xat  ici|fcico>y  vuvcSpov,  xal  f^c 
mO*  iauTOv  4^^900  xOptoc  u>v,  i'j>v)- 
ftottto  'A(i9iicoXiv  TV|v  'AOy)- 
taiotv  9vvt£aipetv  fisxa  xd»v 
4XXu)v  *£XXiQvo)v  'A8T]valoic. 
Kal  Tooxo  x6  xaivov  fioyiJia  xu)v  'EX- 
iiiw)v,    xal  xo'ic  4'^9iaa(tivou«,   tx 


tu>v  8i)|(io9i(DVTpa|ifi,dti0V  |idp- 
xtfpac  «apsax^(iv)v. 

The  remarkable  erent  to  which 
iBschinds  here  makes  allusion,  must 
have  taken  place  either  in  the  con- 
gress held  at  Sparta,  in  the  month 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
where  the  general  peace  was  sworn, 
with  universal  autonomy  guaran- 
teed—leaving  out  only  Thebes  ;  or 
else,  at  the  subsequent  congress 
held  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  a  peace, 
on  similar  conditions  generally, 
was  again  sworn  under  the  auspices 
of  Athens  as  president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took 
place  on  the  latter  occasion — at 
Athens.  First,  the  reference  of 
^schinfts  to  the  SY)p.69ia  ypiftp-axa 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
affair  was  transacted  in  that  city; 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Athenians  would  haye  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserre 
in  their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  IJeuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress 
at  Sparta  was  held,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  oupLfta^la  or  alliance, 
but  for  that  of  terminating  the  war 
and  concluding  peace;   while  the 
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Sttch  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any 
Athens  and  Ipss  to  Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens;  for 
Amphi-  Amphipolis,  though  bordering  on  his  kingdom, 
^®^*"*  had  never  belonged  to  him,  nor  had  he  any 

power  of  transferring  it.  Originally  an  Athenian  colony,  < 
next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  b.c.  by  Brasidas,  through 
the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers  Eukles  and 
Thucydides,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacdaemonian  auspices 
.: — it  had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city;  though 
Sparta  had  covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias 
(421  B.C.),  but  had  never  performed  her  covenant.  Its 
unparalleled  situation,  near  to  both  the  bridge  and  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory,  within 
reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangaeus— rendered  it  a 
tempting  prize:  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was  indis- 
putable; so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the 
capture,  could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  ful- 
filled at  the  time,  was  now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance 
of  the  Amphipolitan  population,  which  had  originally  pre- 
vented its  fulfilment,  was  strengthened  by  all  the  sanction 
of  a  long  prescription;  while  the  tomb  and  chapel  of  Bra- 
ridas  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the  agora,  served 
as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be 
the  right,  were  depbrably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  pre- 
pared to  back  them  by  strenuous  e£forts  of  men  and  money; 

subseqaent    oongress     at    Athens  her  first  nnsaccessfal  attempt  to 

formed   the    basis   of  a  defensive  plant  a  colony  there— and  in  437 

alliance,  to  which,  either  then  or  b.o.,   when    she   tried    again  with 

■oon  afterwards,  Sparta  acceded.  better  success  under  Agnon,   and 

>  The  pretensions    advanced  by  established   Amphipolis    (Thucyd. 

Philip  of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola  iv.  102). 

ad  Athenienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  The  expression  of  ^schinds,  that 

164),  that  Amphipolis  or  its  locality  Amyntas  in  371  b.o.   "gave  up  or 

originallybelonged  to  his  ancestor  receded  from"  Amphipolis    (wv  fi' 

Alexander    son    of    Amyntas,    as  'ApiovTac  diesffTij  — De  Fals.  Leg.  1. 

having  expelled  the  Persians  from  c.)  can  at  most  only  be  construed 

it— are  unfounded,  and  contradicted  as  referring  to  rights  which  he  may 

by  Thuoydidds.    At  least,  if  (which  have  claimed,   since  he  was  never 

la  barely  possible)  Alexander  ever  in  actual  possession  of  it;  though 

did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  orator 

lost  it  afterwards;    for  it  was  oo-  should  use  such  language  in  ad- 

cupied  by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  dressing  Philip    son   of  Amyntas, 

both  in  466  B.C.,  when  Athens  made  who  was  really  master  of  the  town. 
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from  which  weflhallfindher  fihrinkingnow^aB  shehad  done 
(under  the  unwise  advice  of  Kikias)  in  431  b.o.,  and  the 
years  immediately  succeeding.  In  fact,  the  large  renovated 
pretensions  of  Athens  both  to  Amphipolis  and  to  other 
places  on  the  Macedonian  and  ChalKidic  coast,  combined 
with  her  languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — will  be 
found  henceK)rward  among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the 
general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the 
most  effective  helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a 
portion  oflier  lost  transmarine  possessions  was  Death  of 
thus  advsmced  and  recognised  in  the  congress  of  jason  and 
autumn  371b.c.,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  "tS^"*?"^ 
able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  for  prosecuting  Thessaiy 
it.  Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  northern  and  Mace- 
Greece  was  again  completely  altered  by  the     ^^^' 
death,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaly,  and 
of  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  i  The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassination, 
while  in  the  plenitude  of  his  vigour;  aild  his  great  power 
could  not  be  held  together  by  an  inferior  hand.    His  two 
brothers,  Polyphron  and  Polydorus,  succeeded  him  in  the 
post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron,  having  put  to  death 
his  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  shoH;  time;  after 
which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander  of 
Pherae;  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities, 
by  killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Xjarissa  andPharsalus;  among  them  the  estimable  Poly- 
damas.2  The  Larisssean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Aleuadse,  took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where 
Amyntas  (having  died  in  370  b.c.)  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alexander.  The  latter,  being 
persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
them,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  Larissa  and  £ran- 
non;  both  which  cities  he  xept  under  his  own  garrisons,  in 
spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and  Alexander 
of  Pher8B.3 

>  Diodor.  xt.  60.  pressly  say  which;  but  his  naxratiTO 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ri.  4,  38,84.  seems  to  countenance  the  statement 

Diodorus(xv.  61)  calls  Alexander  of  Diodorus   rather   than   that  of 

of  PhersB   brother    of   Polydorus;  Plutarch. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  29)  calls  him  *  Diodor.  xy.  61. 

nephew.    Xenophon  does  not  ex- 
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This  Alezanderi  who  sneceeded  to  Jason's  despotism 
AiMMidev  in  PhersB,  and  to  a  oonsiderahle  portion  of  his 
h'  ?? ?""  n^^^^^ry  power,  was  nevertheless  unahle  to  keep 
posed  by  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  to  retain  Thessaly 
p<gopidaft--  and  its  circnmjacent  tributaries  in  one  united 
Th^M^in^  dominion.  The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him 
ThMsaiy.  invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander 
of  JCacedoui  but  also  from  the  Thebans;  who  despatched 
Pelopidas  into  the  country,  seemingly  in  369  b.c.,  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  vie* 
torious  progress  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  took  Larissa  with 
various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection;  apparentlv 
under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance.  ^  A  large  portion  of  Thes- 
saly thus  came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility 
to  the  dynasty  of  PhersB  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander 
who  now  ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough 
State  of  in  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without 
MaoedoniA  holding  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was 
andn-^son  harassed  by  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a 
of  Amyn-  reign  of  scarcely  two  years,  was  assassinated 
Ett^dikd—  (368  B.C.)  by  some  conspirators  of  Alorus  and 
Ptolemy.  J?ydna,  two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hellenic) 
near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Ptolemasus 
(or Ptolemy)  of  A16rus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  ApollophanSs  ofPydna  as  one  of  the  agents.  ^ 

I  Diodor.  xt.  67.  the  following  year  868  b.o. 

The   transactions   of  Macedonia  Justin   also    states   (yil.  5),   er- 

and   Thessaly   at  this   period   are  roneously,  that  Alexander  of  Ma- 

diffioult  to  make  out  clearly.  What  cedon   gave  his  brother  Philip   as 

is  stated  in  the  text  comes  from  a  hostage,   first  to  the  lUyrians, 

Diodorus;   who   affirms,   however,  next  to  the  Thebans. 

farther— that    Pelopidas   marched  *  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  58. 

into  Macedonia,  and  brought  back  p.  402 ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

M  an  hostage  to  Thebes  the  youth-  Diodorus  makes   the  mistake   of 

fnl  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  calling  this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyn- 

This  latter  affirmation  is  incorrect;  tas     and    brother    of    Perdikkas; 

we  know  that  Philip  was  in  Ma-  though  he  atthesame  time  describes 

cedonia,  and  free,  after  the  death  him  as  IlToXeftaioc  'AXwplrijc,  which 

of  Alexander.    And  I  believe  that  description  would  hardly  be  applied 

the  march  of  Pelopidas  into  Mace-  to  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  More- 

donia,  with  the  bringing  back  of  over,    the    passage   of  iBschinds, 

Philip  as  a  hostage,  took  place  in  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  p.  260,  shows  that 
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Bat  besides  these  conspiratorsi  there  was  abo  another 
enemyi  Pausanias — a  man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  j^re- 
tendfflr  to  the  throne  ;i  who,  having  been  hitherto  in  banish- 
menty  was  now  returning  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous  partisans  in  Macedonia 
--and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus,  Thermal  Strepsa, 
and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  He  was 
making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  remaining 
family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  childrep,  Perdikkas,  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same 
interest  with  Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against 
her  son  Alexander,  and  there  was  even  a  tale  which  repre- 
sented her  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  reff  ent, 
administering  her  afEairs,  and  those  of  her  minor  chiloren, 
against  Pausanias.  ^ 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends, 
Eorydike  and  Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  ,  ^  3^ 
to  yield  the  country  to  Pausaniai^  had  they  not  ^',,,3^^^^^ 
found  by  accident  a  foreign  auxiliary  near  at  rendered  by 
hand.    The  Athenian  admiral  Iphikrat^,  with  ^1^^^^^^, 
a  squadron  of  moderate  force,  was  then  on  the  kratea^to' 
coast  of  Macedonia.    He  had  been  sent  thither  ^^^^^^y^ 
by  his  countrymen  (369  b.c.)  (soon  after  his  **       ^°  *** 
partial  conflict  near  Corinth  with  the  retreating  army  of 

Ptolemy  was  not  eon  of  Amyntae ;  (ap.  Athensenm,  sir.  p.  629),    and 

and  Dezippue  (ap.  Syncellum,  p.  I)iodom8.    Justin  states  that  Snty- 

S6S)  conArme  the  faot.  dikd   conspired   both   against  her 

See  these  points  discnssed  in  Mr.  husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
I'ynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Helleniei,  children,  in  concert  with  a  par- 
Appendix,  o.  4.  amour.    The  statements  of  JBschl- 

'  Biodor.  xvi.  3.  n^s   rather  tend    to   disprove   the 

*  iBsohinAs,  Fals.  Legat.  c.  18, 14.  charge  of  her  having  been  concerned 

p.  249,  260;  Justin,  vii.  6.  in  the  death  of  Amyntas,   but  to 

^schinds    mentions  Ptolemy   as  support  that  of  her  having  been 

regent,  on  behalf  of  Eurydikd  and  accomplice    with  Ptolemy  in  the 

her  two  younger  sons,    ^sohinds  murder  of  Alexander, 

also  mentions  Alexander  as  having  Assassination  was  a  fate  which 

recently  died,   but   says   nothing  frequently   befel   the  Macedonian 

about  his  assassination.  Neverthe-  kings.  When  we  come  to  the  history 

less  there   is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander 

that  he   was   assassinated,  which  the  Great,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ma- 

we  know  both  firom  Pemosthends  cedonian   queens  were  capable  of 

and  Diodorus ;  and  assassinated  by  greater  crimes  than  those  imputed 

Ptolemy,    which    we   know   ft-om  to  Eurydikd. 
Plutarch   (Felop.  c.  27),    Marsyas 
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Epaminondasy  on  its  way  from  Peloponnesus  to  Bceotia), 
for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the  maritime  region 
of  Macedoma  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations  with  parties 
in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future  military, 
operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  wsis  slain,  and 
wnen  Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrate& 
happened  to  he  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  He  was  there 
visited  hv  Eurydike  with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and 
Philip;  tne  latter  seemingly  ahout  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  l^e  former  somewhat  older.  She  urgently 
implored  mm  to  assist  the  family  in  their  present  emer- 
gency, reminding  him  that  AmyiitB»had  not  only  through- 
out his  life  heen  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  hut  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  con-i 
stituted  him  hrother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing 
Perdikkas  in  his  hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  emhrace  his 
knees,  she  appealed  to  his  generous  sympathies,  and  in- 
voked his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of  restoration,  or  even  of 
personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikrates,  moved  by  this 
affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  favour,  acted  so 
vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Mace- 
donia, and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas; 
under  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator 
^schines  ^  in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards 
at  Athens.  The  boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphi- 
krates, lived  afterwards  to  overthrow  the  independence, 
not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece  generally.  The  Athe- 
nian general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in  the  disputes 
of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless,  look- 
ing at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may 
really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens ;  so 
that  we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin 
which  it  was  afterward  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the 
family  of  Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as 
regent,  it  did  not  procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Am- 
phipolis;  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was  at  that  time  a  free  Q-reek 
city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the  main  seemingly  Chal- 

1  ^schinfts,  Fall.  Leg.  o.  IS,  14.  p.  249,  260;  Cornelias  NepoB,Iphi- 
orates,  o.  8. 
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Hdic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olynthos.  ^  Iphikratds  pro- 
secuted his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-365  b.c.).  We 
make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took 
into  his  service  a  general  named  CharidemuS)  a  native  of 
Or  ens  in  Euboea;  one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian 
word  familiar  in  the  fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a 
band  of  mercenaries  under  his  command,  hired  himself  to 
the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  promising  cause.  These 
mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for  tluree  years,  ^  until 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his  command  and 
superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they  enabled 
him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to 
have  directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by 
other  officers,  which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got  possession 
ofsomeAmphipolitan  prisoners  or  hostages,  3  which  opened 
a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  surrender  of  the  town. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth 
of  information,  that  iphikrates  during  his  com-  iphikrates 
mand  between  369-365  b.c.  did  not  satisfy  the  and  Timo- 
expectations  of  his  countrymen.    At  that  time,  *^®^'* 
those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by  sending  out 

i  Demosthen.   oont.  Aristokrat.  fiicoXixcbv  6fi.iQpouc,  o&<   icap' 

p.  869,  s.  169.  *ApicaXou     Xaf^tbv     'I(piYpdTT)« 

|jLia9ot icaXiv a&T&v  (Ghari-  i8u>xt  tpuXixttiv  aurcp,  '{'^J?^* 

dftiniil)TOi<'OXuv8toi<,totc&H>'C'cipot<  sap-ivcov  6ftu>v   (be  ()p.ac  icofiiiffat, 

«^9poi<  «al  Totc  t^ouaiv  'Afi.yiicoXtv  icaps5a>v<v  'A|A(ptxoXlTat«*  tax  T6i>  fii^ 

xttTd  toOto'v  tov  7p6<*o^  Xaf)et-«  'AitfinoXtv,  tout*  ipLitoStov  xa- 

BemostJienAs  is  here  speaking  of  TiaTY]. 

the  time  when  Timotheus    super-  Who  Harpalua  was — or  what  is 

aeded  Iphikratds  in  the  command,  meant  by  Iphikrates  ^'obtaining  (or 

that  is,  about  S66-S6iB.o.    But  we  capturing)  from  him  the  Amphipo- 

■are  fairly  entitled  to  presume  that  litan  hostages"^— we  cannot  deter- 

the  same  is  true  of  869  or  368  b.o.  mine.  Possibly  Harpalus  may  have 

'  Demosthen.    cont.   Aristokrat.  been  commander  of  a  body  of  Ma- 

p.  669.  8.  149.  c.  37.  cedonians  or  Thracians  acting    as 

*  Demosth.  cont.Ariitokr.  p.  669.  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphipolitans, 

8.  149.  c.  37.  and    in    this    character    exacting 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator  hostages    from   them  as   security. 

alludes    to   these  hostages   of  the  Ghariddmus,  as  we  see  afterwards, 

Amphipolitans  in  the  hands  of  Iphl-  when  acting  for  Kersobleptfts,  re- 

kratds,  is  unfortunately  not  fully  ceived  hostages  from  the  inhabit- 

intelligible  without  farther  infor-  ants    of    Sestos    (Demosth.    cont. 

mation.  Aristokrat.  p.  679  c.  40.  s.  177). 

(Charidftmus)  IIpwTov  |«.iv  Toof  'A  |i- 
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not  only  Iphikratds  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also 
Timothens  (who  had  returned  from  his  service  with  the 
Persians  in  372-371  b.c.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
conjunction  with  AriobarzanSs  the  satrap  of  Phrygia»i 
That  satrap  was  in  possession  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various 
other  towns  in  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus,  towards  which 
Athenian  ambition  now  tended,  according  to  that  new  turn, 
towards  more  special  and  separate  acouisitions  for  Athens, 
which  it  had  taKen  since  the  battle  of  JJeuktra.  But  before 
wd  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timotheus  (366*365  b.c.) 
in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main  course  of  political 
conflict  in  Qreece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial  pacification 
of  366  B.C. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  IphikratSs  (in  the 
winter  of  370-369  b.c.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the 
grasp  of  Epaminondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
alliance  had  not  yet  been  settled  between  them. 
Envoys  fromSparta  and  her  allies  visited  Athens 
shortly  afterwards  for  that  purpose.  >  All  pre- 
tensions to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of 
Sparta  were  now  at  an  end.    Amidst  abundant 


B.Q.  869. 

Terms  of 
alli»no«  diS' 
ouBsed  and 
concluded 
between 
Athens  »nd 
Sparta. 


>  Demosth.  Be  Bhodior.  Libertat. 
c.  6.  p.  198. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  1. 

The  words  T(j>  frvxipip  ixst  muit 
denote  the  year  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  869  b.o.  On  this  point  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or. 
vol.  T.  ch.  40.  p.  146  note);  differing 
firom  him  however  (p.  146  note),  as 
well  as  from  Mr.  Clinton,  in  this 
—that  I  place  the  second  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesns 
(as  Sievers  places  it,  p.  278)  in  869 
B.C.;  not  in  868  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Zenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the 
beginning  of  Book  VII.  he  says, 
Tcj)  8'  baxipif  itci  AaxcSatp-ovluDv  xal 
xtuv  9up.|jLdxu>v  npio^sic  ^XOov  adxo- 
xpdT0pcc'A8igvaC«,  PouXcu96|i.svoi  xaO' 
8,Ti  ^  9Up.(i.a^ia  ivoiTO  AaxcSatftovloic 
xal  'A8T)vetioic> 

Now  the  words  xtj)  fi'  uaxipcp  Ixtt 
denote  the  spring  of  869  b.o. 

Xenophon   goes   on  to  describe 


the  assembly  and  the  discussion  at 
Athens,  respecting  the  terms  of 
alliance.  This  description  occupies, 
from  vii.  1,  1  to  vii.  1,  14,  where 
the  final  vote  and  agreement  is  an- 
nounced. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xe- 
nophon goes  on  to  say — Sxpaxeuo- 
(Uvtov  8'  dfi.9oxiptt>v  a6xu>v  xal  xu>v 
aufi.|tdxu>v  (Lacedeemonians,  Athe- 
nians, and  allies)  clc  KdpivOov,  £8o^t 
xoiv^  9uXdxxtiv  x6  'Ovstov.  Kal  iictl 
iffopiuovto  ol6v)Patoi  xal  ol  a6}jif«.axo4 
icapaxa^dfuvoi  89uXaxxov  &XXo<  &X- 
XoOsv  xou  'Ovtlou. 

I  conceive  that  the  decision  of 
the  Athenian  assembly— the  march 
of  the  Athenians  and  Laoedsmo- 
nians  to  guard  the  lines  of  Oneion 
—and  the  march  of  the  Thebans  to 
enter  Peloponnesus  —  are  here 
placed  by  Xenophon  as  events  in 
immediate  sequence,  with  no  long 
interval  of  time  between  them.  I 
see  no  ground  to  admit  the  interval 
of  a  year  between  the  vote  of  the 
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dlBcassion  in  the  public  assemblyi  all  the  speaken,  Laoe- 
dsemonian  and  otners  as  well  as  Athenian,  nnanimously 
pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be  vested  jointly  and 
equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most  suitably  carried 
out.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former  should  com- 
mand on  land|  the  latter  at  sea;  a  distribution,  whioh|  on 
first  hearing,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient 
until  an  Athenian  namedKephisodotus  reminded  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  LacedsBmonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and 
those  manned  chieflv  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of 
Athens  consisted  of  her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice 
citizens  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  on  the  distribution  now 
pointed  out,  Athenians,  in  great  numbers  and  of  the  best 
quality,  would  be  placed  under  Spartan  command;  while 
few  Lacedsemohians,  and  those  of  little  dignity,  would  go 
under  Athenian  command;  which  would  be,  not  equality, 
but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on  land 
and  at  sea,  the  command  shoula  alternate  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days;  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted.  ^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect 
equality  between  the  two  competitors  for  head- 
smp,  it  was  by  no  means  well-calculated  for 
success  in  joint  operations  against  a  general  like   tan^  billed 
Epsuninondas.  The  allies  determined  to  occupy  ftrmy  de- 
Corinth  as  a  main  station  and  to  guard  the  line  ifne  'of^* 
of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and  Ken-  Moimt 
chre8B,2  so  as  to  prevent  theThebans  from  again  BpamSon- 
penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.    It  is  one  mark  das  breaks 
of  the  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that   u' an?* 
this  vei^^  station,  now  selected  for  the  purpose  marches 
of  keepinff  a  Theban  invader  from  her  frontier,  ^***°  ^*^**" 
had  been  held,  during  the  war  from  394-387  b.g., 

assembly  and  the  march  of  the 
Thebans;  the  more  so,  as  Epami- 
nondas  might  reasonably  presume 
that  the  building  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messdnd, recently  begun,  would 
need  to  be  supported  by  another 
Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus 
during  369  b.o. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  ad- 
mitted even  by  Sievers)  that  Epa- 
minondat  could  not  have  been  re- 


ponnesus. 


elected  Bodotaroh  in  869  b.o.  But 
in  this  point  I  do  not  concur.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  issue  of  the 
trial  at  Thebes  was  triumphant  for 
him ;  thus  making  it  more  probable 
—not  less  probable— that  he  and 
Felopidas  were  re-elected  Boso^ 
tarchs  immediately. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10-14. 

*Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  l,  16,  16; 
Diodor.  xv.  68. 
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by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  against  herself,  to  prevent 
her  from  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been 
any  necessity  for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against 
an  extra-Feloponnesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send  a 
force  from  Sparta  to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had 
to  transport  b^  sea,  either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from 
Prasiffi  to  Halieis,  or  round  Cape  Skyllssum  to  theSaronic 
Gkilf  and  KenchresB;  for  no  Spartan  troops  could  march  by 
land  across  Arcadia  or  Arsos.  This  difficulty  however  was 
surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not  less  than  20,000 
men  according  toDiodorus^ — consisting  of  Athenians  with 
auxiliary  mercenaries  unaer  Chabrias,  Lacedemonians, 
Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  ull 
the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — was  established 
in  defensive  position  along  the  line  of  Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication 
with  her  Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly 
Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  northern  allies,  arrived  during  the  same  summer  in 
front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into  Peloponnesus.  His 
numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  assembled  enemies, 
whose  position  prevented  him  from  joining  his  Arcadian, 
Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already  assembled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come 
down  and  fight  in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan  for 
attacking  the  position.  Moving  from  his  camp  a  little  before 
daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the  enemy,  Just  wnen  the  night- 
guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the  general  body  had  yet 
risen  and  got  under  arms  i — he  directed  an  assault  along 
the  whole  hne.  But  his  principal  e£fort,  at  the  head  of  the 
chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assail- 
able part  of  the  line.  2    So  skilfully  was  his  movement 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  16;  Polyn-  *  Xen.Hellen.ib.;  Pautanlas,  ix. 

niu,  ii.  3,  9.  16,  2. 

This  waa  an  hoar  ksown  to  b«  Pausanias  describes  the  battle  as 
fayooxable  to  sudden  assailants,  having  been  fonght  lecpl  Alx^^o'v; 
affording  a  considerable  chance  not  yery  exact,  topographically, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  off  their  since  it  wa»  on  the  other  side  of 
guard.  It  was  at  the  same  hour  Corinth,  between  Oorinth  and  Ken- 
that  the  Athenian  Thrasybulus  snr-  chren. 

prised  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  near  Diodoros  (xt.  68)  states  that  the 

PhyU  InAttica  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4, 6).  whole  space  across,  from  Kenchree 
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conducted;  that  he  completely  succeeded  in  surprismg  them. 
The  LacedsBmonian  polemarch,  taken  unprepared,  was 
driven  from  his  position,  and  forced  to  retire  to  another 
point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent  to  solicit  a 
truce  for  burying  his  dead;  agreeing  to  abandon  the  line 
of  Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their 
attack,  nor  were  they  probably  intendea  i^o  do  more  than 
occupy  attention,  while  Epaminondas  himself  vigorously 
assailed  the  weak  point  of  the  position.  Tet  Xenophon 
censures  the  Lacedemonian  polemarch  as  faint-heartea,  for 
haying  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  his  own  position 
was  forced;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have  found  another 
good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and 
might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from  his  allies — ^and 
that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so 
embarrassed  how  to  descend  on  the  Feloponnesian  side  of 
Oneium,  that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The 
criticism  of  Xenophon  indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable 
judgement  pronounced  by  many  persons  in  the  army;  the 
justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate. 
But  whether  the  Lacedssmonian  commander  was  to  blame 
or  not,  Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and  victorious  attack 
upon  this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  already  high 
military  renown,  i 

BLaving  joined  his  Feloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians, 
Eleians,  and  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  3^  3^9 
match  for  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  force,  ^^^      ' 
which  appears  now  to  have  confined  itself  to  joins^Sie 
Corinth,  Lechaeum,  and  Kenchress.  He  ravaged  pujj'*'*'" 
the  territories  of  Epidaurua,  Troszen,  and  Phlius ;  mains 
and  obtained  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of  t*****'^^  *** 
Pellene.3  At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being     ^*'  ** 

on  one  lea  to  Lecheum  on   the  Xenophon  does  not  mention  either 

other,  was  trenched  and  palisaded  trench  or  palisade. 

by  the   Athenians    and    Spartans.  i  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  14-17;  Dio- 

Butthis  cannot  be  true,  because  the  dor.  xv.  68. 

Long  Walls  were   a  suificient  de-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  18;   rii.  2, 

fence  between  Corinth  and  Lechea-  11 ;  Diodor.  xv.  69. 

ftni;  and  even  between  Corinth  and  This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 

KenchresB,  it  is  not  probable  that  alluded  to  by  PaUsanias  (vi.  8, 1) ; 

any  such  continuous  line  of  defence  the  Eleian  horse  were  commanded 

was  drawn,  though  the  assailable  by  Stomius,  who  slew  the  enemy^s 

points  were  probably  thus  guarded,  commander  with  his  own  hand. 
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taken,  it  was  resolved  to  desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance 
with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison 
into  the  acropolis;  Euphron — a  citizen  hitherto  prepon- 
derant in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and  devoted  to  her 
interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along  with  the 
stronger  tide.^  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas 
went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress 
of  his  two  great  enterprises — ^the  foundation  ofmess^nS 
and  Megalopolis;  nor  does  the  silence  ofXenophon  onsueh 
a  matter  amount  to  any  disproof.  These  new  towns  having 
been  commenced  less  than  a  year  before,  cannot  have  been 
yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have  required  the  reappear- 
ance of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town  of  Phlius-^ 
situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which  was 
one  of  the  most  faithml  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Jrhliasian  exiles.  When 
the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea 
to  join  Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated 
them  only  to  show  themselves  near  Phlius;  with  the  assur- 
ance that  such  demonstration  would  suffice  to  bring  about 
the  capture  of  the  town.  The  exiles  then  stole  by  night  to 
the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling-ladders,  and  there 
lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the  scouts  from  the 
neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  announced  that  the  allied 
enemies  were  in  sight.  While  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
within  was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed 
exiles  planted  their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  un- 
prepared guards,  and  got  possession  of  the  acropolis.  In- 
stead of  contenting  themselves  with  this  position  until  the 
allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to  capture  the  town; 
but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens,  who,  by 
desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders 
within  and  the  enemy  without;  thus  preserving  their  town.^ 
The  fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them 
severe  hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies 

The   stratagem   of  the  Boaotian  when  Bpaminondas  surprised  and 

PammenAs  in  attacking  the  harbour  broke  through  the  defensive  lines 

of  Bikyon  (Polysenus^  t.  16, 4)  may  of  Mount  Oneium.    In  the  second 

perhaps  belong  to  this  undertaking,  chapter  of  the  seventh  Book,  Xe- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18,  S2,  i#)  nophon   takes  up   the   history  of 
vii.  8,  9-8.  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from  the 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  8,  6-9.  winter  of  370-869  B.C.,  when  £pa- 
This  incident  musthave  happened     miuond as  invaded  Laconia,  through 

in   869  B.O.,  just   about   the   Ume     369,  368,  867  b.o. 
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in  the  field,  and  through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory 
from  multiplied  hostile  neignbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and 
Sikyon),  whohad  established  fortified  posts  on  their  borders ; 
for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of  Corinth  that  the  Phliasians 
had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  provisions.  ^ 

Amidst  general  success,  the    Thebans   experienced 
partial  reverses.     Their  march  carrying  them  b.o.  368. 
near  to  Corinth,  a  party  of  them  had  the  bold-  Beinforce- 
ness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  and  to  attempt  a  sur-  syracule'to 
prise  of  the  town.     But  the  Athenian  Chabrias,    Peiopon- 
then  commanding  within  it,  disposed  his  troops  Jfa^o^f  ^^ 
so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that   Sparta, 
he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  were  lying  very  near  to  the  walls.  2  This  advantage 
over  the  victorious  Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  Spartan  allies;  who  were  still  farther  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  in  LechsBum  of  a   squadron  from  Syracuse, 
bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls  and  Iberians, 
with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot  Diony- 
sius.     Such  foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.     Their  bravery,   and   singular  nimbleness  of 
movement,   gave  them   the  advantage  in  several  partial 
skirmishes,  and  disconcerted  the  Thebans.     But  the  Spar- 
tans and  Athenians  were  not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a 
general  battle,  and  the   Syracusan  detachment  returned 
home   after   no  very  long  stay; 3  while  the  Thebans  also 
went  back  to  Boeotia. 

t  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  17.  I  think  it  certain  however  that 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  19;  Diodor.  much  more   must  have  passed  in 

XV.  69.  this  campaign  than  what  Xenophon 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  22;  Diodor.  indicates.      Epaminondas     would 

XV.  70.  hardly  have  forced  the  passage  of 

Diodorus  states  that  these  mer-  the  Oneium  for  such  small  objects 

cenaries   had   been  furnished  with  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Hel- 

pay  for  five  months ;  if  this  is  cor-  lenica. 

rect,  I  presume  that  we  must  un-  An    Athenian    Inscription,     ex- 

derstand  it  as  comprehending   the  tremely    defective,    yet    partially 

time   of  their  voyage  from   Sicily  restored     and     published    by    M. 

and  back  to  Sicily.    Nevertheless,  Boeckh    (Corp.    Inscr.    No.    85    a. 

the  language  of  Xenophon  would  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897),  records 

not  lead  us  to   suppose  that  they  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people  and 

remained  in  Peloponnesus  even  so  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  oonfeder- 

long  as  three  months.  ates— praising  Dionysius   of  Syra- 

VOL.  X.  C 


A.1 
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One  proceeding  ofEpaminondas  during  this  expedition 
Forbear-  merits  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  prac- 
miidness  of  *^^®  ^^  *^®  Thebans  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Epaminon-  BoBotian  exiles  who  fell  into  their  hands  as 
das.  prisoners,  while  they  released  under  ransom  all 

other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village  named 
Phoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas  took 
captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With  the 
least  possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  pro- 
fessing to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.  *  We 
find  him  always  trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing 
then  customary  towards  political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  B.C.,  all  the  Pelo- 
B.O.  866.  ponnesian  allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheer- 
Energetio  ^^^^Y  nuder  Epamiuondas  and  the  Thebans. 
action  and  But  in  the  cusuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arca- 
the**Arca*-**'  dians  had  been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of 
dians-Ly-  the  ucw  Pau-Arcadiau  communion,  by  the  pro- 
animattB  g^ess  of  Messeue  and  Megalopolis,  and  the  con- 
and  leads  spicuous  depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fan- 
them  on.  ^jjg^j  themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining 
their  independence  by  themselves,  bi^t  also  entitled  to 
divide  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with 
Sparta.  Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic, 
and  able,  stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspi- 
ration, and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.  He  re- 
minded the  Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that 
while  all  other  residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally 
immigrants,  they  alone  were  indigenous  occupants  of  the 
peninsula;  that  they  were  the  most  numerous  section,  as 
well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men,  who  bore  the 
Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof  was  aflForded  by  the  fact, 
that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred  to  all 
others;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  ventured  to  in- 
vade Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without 
Arcadian  auxiliaries.     "Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he 

cuse— and  recording  him  with  his  (Demosthends  ad  Philip.  Epistol. 
two  sons  as  benefactors  of  Athens,  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of 
It  was  probably  passed  somewhere  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  com- 
near  this  time;  and  we  know  from  ment).  The  Inscription  is  too  de- 
Demosthends  that  the  Athenians  fective  to  warrant  any  other  in- 
granted  the  freedom  of  their  city  ferences. 
10  Dionysius  and  his  descendants         '  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2. 
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concluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.  In  former  days, 
we  built  up  the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies; 
and  now,if  we  submit  quietly  to  follow  theThebans,  without 
demanding  alternate  headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  them  to  be  Spartans  under  another  name.**  i 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  to  whom  political  dis-  Great  in- 
cussion  and  the  sentiment  of  collective  dignity  |]*®"<^®  ?.' 
was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  admiration  for  Ly-  '  ®™® 
komedes,  they  chose  as  oflBcers  every  man  whom  he  re- 
commended; calling  upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active 
service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  pretensions.  He  con- 
ducted them  into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now  under 
invasion  by  the  Argeians:  who  were  however  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  cut  off,  having  their  retreat  inter- 
cepted by  a  body  of  troops  from  Corinth  under  Chabrias — 
Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomedes  with  his  Arca- 
dians, fighting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well  as  through 
a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias,  and 
extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  invaded 
the  territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of 
the  Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spar- 
tan garrisons.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the 
Spartan  commander,  Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to 
resist  them,  but  was  defeated  with  loss,  and  slain,  while 
the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.  2  Probably  the  Spar- 
tan mastery  of  the  south-western  comer  of  Peloponnesus 
was  terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefatigable 
activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their 
new  commander,  overpowering  all  enemies,  and  defying 
all  hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching  over  the  most 
rugged  mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  throughout 
the  winter  season — excited  everywhere  astonishment  and 
alarm;  not  without  considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part 
of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vil.  1,  23.  aaxeiov  ttbv  'A9tvatu>v  iicipftrjoav. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25.  Diodoras  states  that  Lykomedes 

Stpatsuoaixsvoi  Ss  xat  eU  'AolvYjv  and   the  Arcadians   took   Felldne, 

T^<:  Aaxtuvixij^,  ivlxTjadv  xz  tiIjv  T<bv  which   is   in    a  different  situation 

Aaxe$ai(ioviu>v  (ppoupav,  xai  -cov  Fs-  and  can  hardly  refer  to   the  same 

pavopo,  t6v  KoX^|xop3jov  SitapTidtxifjv  .expedition  (xv.  67). 

jeYsv7]fxevov,  dicsxtetvav,  xai  to  icpo-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26. 

c2 
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While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  be- 
B.O.  868-367.  tween  the  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes 
Eiis  tries  tended  at  the  same  time  to  disunite  them  from 
to  recover  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed  rights  of  supremacy 
macy^^'^  over  Lepreou  and  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia, 
over  the  which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
SwHs^*^***  Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before. » 
which*  are  Ever  since  that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked 
into^the^  as  separate  communities,  each  for  itself  as  a 
Arcadian  dependent  ally  of  Sparta.  Now  that  the  power 
th^°(^'elt  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^®^  was  broken,  the  Eleians  aimed  at 
offence  of  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy.  But  the 
Biig.  formation  of  the  new  "commune  Arcadum"  at 

Megalopolis  interposed  an  obstacle  never  before  thought 
of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  afl&rming  themselves  to  be  of 
Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their  eponymous 
Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,^  solicited  to  be  admitted  as 
fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan- Arcadian 
communion.  They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general 
Arcadian  body  (with  a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that 
recently  shown  by  the  Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein), 
received  as  political  brethren,  and  guaranteed  as  independ- 
ent against  Elis.^  The  Eleians,  thus  finding  themselves 
disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anticipated 
from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated 
from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the 
Athenians  had  just  established  a  correspondence, 
B.C.  868.  jjQ^  endeavoured  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to 
?h"*  k°  °^  mediate  for  peace  in  Greece,  sending  over  a 
to  Greece  citizen  of  AbyduB  named  Philiskus,  furnished 
za  f  "°^"'  with  a  large  sura  of  money.  Choosing  Delphi 
as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the 
name  of  the  Persian  king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent 
parties,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  Athenian,  &c.,  to  meet 
him.  These  envoys  never  consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best 
means  of  attaining  peace  (says  Xenophon),  but  merely 
took  counsel  among  themselves;  hence,  he  observes,  little 
progress  was  made  towards  peace;  since   the   Spartans* 

*  Xen.  HoUen.  iii.  2,  30,  81.  sXSovts-,    to)  fxiv  OsJj  o»j8si  sxoivu)- 

*  Polyb.  iv.  77.  cavTO,  orw^  av  r)  slpi^vr)  "yivoiTO,  ao- 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26 ;  vii.  4,  12.  Toi  6s  spouXeuovTO. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27.   'Exel  5s 
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peremptorily  insisted  that  Messene  should  again  be  restored 
to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting 
the  proposition.  It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though 
in  vain,  to  overcome  her  reluctance.  The  congress  accord- 
ingly broke  up;  while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in 
favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  employed  his  money  in 
levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed  purpose  of  aiding 
them  in  the  war. «  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  he  really 
lent  them  any  aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  mercenaries 
were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes;  and  that 
his  probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was,  that 
he  might  procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easily  and  abund-* 
antly.  Though  the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no 
immediate  result,  however,  it  so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as 
to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  Great 
King;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to 
solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta.' 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epami» 
nondas  in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Mes-  b.o.  see. 
senians,  was  shown,  among  other  evidences,  by  Ponticia 
the  recent  abortive  congress  at  Delphi.  Already  importance 
this  formed  the  capital  article  in  Grecian  polit-  oonstu" 
ical  discussion;  an  article,  too,  on  which  Sparta  tion  of 
stood  nearly  alone.     For  not  only  the  Thebans  wh?lh"aiw 
(whom  Xenophon^  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  becomes 
others  of  the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  gubjSot  "f 
of  Thebes,  felt  hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  discord, 
interest  with  the  newly-enfranchised  residents   yjctor^pro- 
in  Mount  Ithome  and  in  Western  Laconia;  while   claimed  at 
the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  oiy»»pi»- 
lukewarm  against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their 
favour.* 

A  new  phasnomenon  soon  presented  itself,  which  served 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 27;  Diodor.  pay   provided,  for  the  serviee  of 

zv.  70.  the  Lacedsemonians;  which  troops 

Diodoms    states   that  Philiskus  are  never  afterwards  mentioned. 
was    sent    by    ArtaxerxSs ;    which        '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 
seems  not  exact ;  he  was  sent  by         *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 
Ariobarzands  in  the  nameof  Arta-        *  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Iso- 

xerxds.  Diodorns  also  says  that  kratds,  Archidamus  (Or.  vi.),  8.2-11. 
Philiskus  left  2000  mercenaries  with 
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as  a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-bom,  or  newly-revived, 
Messenian  community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At 
the  103rd  Olympic  festival  (Midsummer  368  b.c.) — which 
occurred  within  less  than  two  years  after  Epaminondas 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene — a  Messenian  boy 
named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor  in  the  foot- 
race of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby  the 
nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,  ^  no  Messenian  victor  had 
ever  been  enrolled;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest 
half-century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian 
victors  are  found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  enter  the  lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a 
free  community;  accordingly  so  long  as  these  Messenians 
had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile,  they  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under  that  designa- 
tion. So  much  the  stronger  was  the  impression  produced, 
when,  in  368  ^.c,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed  victor.  No 
Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  come 
to  Olyrapia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  both 
with  Eleians  and  Arcadians;  probably  few  individual  Lace- 
dasmonians  were  present;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed 
generally  of  Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her 
degradation,  as  well  as  from  sympathy  with  the  long  and 
severe  oppression  of  the  Messenians.  2  This  Oljrmpic  festival 
— the  first  after  the  great  revolution  occasioned  by  the 
battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a  scene  of  earnest  anti- 
Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  b.c,  the  Thebans  undertook  no 

march  into  Peloponnesus ;  the  peace-congress  at 

'  '      '        Delphi  probably  occupied  their  attention,  while 

o^Peio- ^^    the  Arcadians  neither  desired  nor  needed^  their 

pidas  into     aid.     gut  Pelopidas  conducted  in  this  year  a 

essa  y.      Theban  force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  protect 

1  Pausanias,  vi.  2,  5.  tioned  name. 

Two  Messenian  viotors  had  been  *  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan, 

proclaimed   during    the    interval;  feeling— disgust    at   the    idea    of 

but  they  were  inhabitants  of  Me8<  persons    who    had    recently   been 

sdnd  in  Sicily.  And  these  two  were  their  slaves,  presenting  themselves 

ancient   citixens    of  Zanklft,    the  as  spectators   and  competitors  in 

name  which  the  Sicilian  Messdnd  the  plain  of  Olympia— set  forth  in 

bore   before  Auazilaus  the  despot  IsokratAs,   Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  8. 

ohose  to  give  to  it  this  last-men-  ill,  112. 
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Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of  Fheras, 
and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot, 
who  was  soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first 
object  he  succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit 
him  at  Larissa,  and  solicit  peace.  This  despot,  however, 
alarmed  at  the  complaints  which  came  from  all  sides  against 
his  cruelty — and  at  the  language,  first,  admonitory,  «ifter- 
wards,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased  to  think  him- 
self in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherse.  Pelopidas  estab- 
lished a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans;  surrendering  to 
them  thirty  hostages  from  the  most  distinguished  fanuiies 
in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  faithful  adherence. 
Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful  Philip  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  who  remained  in  this,  character  at  Thebes  for  some 
years,  under  the  care  of  Pammenes.^  It  was  thus  that 
Ptolemy  and  the  family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been 
maintained  in  Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of 
Iphikrates  and  the  Athenians  not  many  months  before, 
nevertheless  now  connected  themselves  by  alliance  with 
the  Thebans,  the  enemies  of  Athens,  ^schines  the  Athe- 
nian orator  denounces  them  for  ingratitude;  but  possibly 
the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left  them  no  option. 
Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became  thus  en- 
listed for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
Against  Athens.  2     And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes, 

'  Platarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26.  Fast.  Hellen.  on  that   year,  who 

*  ^Bchinds,  Be  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  rightly  places  the  date  of  the  em- 

P-  249.  bassy),  and  two  after  it. 

6t6d9xu>v,  Sti  icpu)Tov  (jiev  1.  The  first  was,  in  360  B.C.,  after 

uittp  'A(x9iie6Xeu><  avTsicpaTxe  (Pto-  the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  daring 

^®™y)  T^    it6Xti    (to  Athens),   xal  the  short  reign,  less  than  two  years, 

*p6<   6T)fialou«    6ta76po(iii<Mi)v    'AOtj-  of  his  son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

wicuv,  ou|t(i.a^lav  tnonQvaTO,  Ac.  Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xv. 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  67),  but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous, 

appear  to  me  precise  in  specifying  that    Pelopidas    on   this    occasion 

and   distinguishing    the    different  brought  back  Philip  as  a  hostage, 

expeditions  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes-  2.  The   second  was   in  368  B.C.; 

*^ly'    I  cannot  but  think  that  he  also  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xv. 

made  four  difTerent   expeditions ;  71)  and  by  Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

two  before  his  embassy  to  the  Per-  Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  tbinlO 

sian  court   (which   embassy  took  connects  this  expedition  with  the 

place  in  367  B.C.:  see  Mr.  Clinton,  seizure  and  detention  of  Pelopidas 
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having  extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over 
Thessaly,  but  also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  thirty  hostages. 

fcJuch  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern 
Greece,  disconcerted  the  maritime  projects  of 
B.C.  868.  Athens  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same 
Tei  Ba*ttie  ^^^®  ^^**  ^*  ^^^^  *^®  foundation  of  an  alliance 
—victory  of  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherae.  While 
Archw"****  she  was  thus  opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly, 
mas  over  a  second  squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at 
d^aiw  "*'  Corinth  from  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  des- 
patched by  the  despot  Dionysius.  Among  the 
synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth,  debate  being  held  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the  Athenians 
strenuouslyurged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act  inThessaly. 
But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  prevailed  to 
have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia, 
in  order  that  they  might  cooperate  in  repelling  or  invading 
the  Arcadians.  1  £,einforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other 
mercenaries,  Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces 
against  Arcadia.  He  took  Karyae  by  assault,  putting  to 
death  every  man  whom  he  captured  in  the  place;  and 
he  farther  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian  territory,  in  the 
district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint  Arcadian 
and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him;  upon  which 
he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.2  Here  Kissidas, 
the  Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire, 

by  Alexander  of  Pherae.     But   it  ment,  that  he  places  it  before  the 

was  really  on  this  occasion  that  journey  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Per- 

Pelopidaa   brought  back  the  host-  sian  court;   whereas  it  really  oc- 

ages.  curred  after  and  in  consequence  of 

8.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a  that  journey,  which  dates  in  367  b.o. 
mission  than  an  expedition)  was         4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-S63 

in  366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pe-  b.o.  ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor. 

lopidas   f^om   the   Persian   court,  xv.  80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  8S). 
which  happened   seemingly  in  the         ■  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28. 
beginning  of  366  b.o.    In  this  third        *  Xen.  Hellen.    vii.   1,   28.     The 

march,  Pelopidas  was  seized  and  place  here  called  Midea  cannot  be 

made    prisoner    by    Alexander    of  identified.    The  only  place  of  that 

Pherae,  until  he  was  released  by  name  known,  is  in  the  texritory  of 

Epaminondas.    Plutarch  mentions  Argos,  quite  different  from  what 

this  expedition,  clearly  distinguish-  is  here  mentioned.    O.  Miiller  pro- 

ing  it  from  the  second  (Pelopidas,  poses    to     substitute    Malsa     for 

c.  27— (tera   8i   xauta   iciXtv,   Ac.) ;  Midea ;   a  conjecture,  which  there 

but  with  this  mistake,  in  my  judge-  are  no  means  of  verifying. 
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as  the  period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired. 
He  accordingly  marched  back  to  Sparta;  but  midway  in 
the  march,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested 
his  advance,  and  so  hampered  him,  that  he  was  forced  to 
send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The  latter  soon  appeared, 
while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and  Argeians  followed 
also;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them  in  general 
battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an  emphatic 
appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of 
responsive  ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to 
the  charge,  that  the  Arcadians  were  thoroughly  daunted, 
and  fled  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was 
vehement,  especially  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the 
slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand  men  (if  we  are  to  believe 
Biodorus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Lace- 
daemonian. Of  this  easy  and  important  victory — or,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  "the  tearless  battle" — news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  DemotelSs  to  Sparta.  So 
powerful  was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale,  that  all 
the  Spartans  who  heard  it  burst  into  tears;  Agesilaus,  the 
Senators,  and  the  Ephors,  setting  the  example;  > — a 
striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  disaccustomed  to  the 
idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become! — a 
striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible 
self-control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous 
tidings  from  Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is 
unexpected  joy  than  unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these 
minds  of  iron  temper! 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians, 
that  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  b.o.  367. 
even  to  their  allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.  JitJon*©^***" 
it  made  them  feel  that  they  were  not  independ-  Epaminon- 
ent  of  Theban  aid,  and  determined  Epaminon-  |"  ^'**® 
das  affain  to  show  himself  in  Peloponnesus,  nesus-^his 
with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achseans   J^'/Jjj®*** 
in  his  alliance.    The  defensive  line  of  Oneium   Achaaa 
was  still  under  occupation  by  the  Laced  se  monians   «**»  «*• 
and  Athenians,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  Corinth. 
Yet  having  remained  unattacked  all  the  preceding  year,  it 
vas  now  80  negligently  guarded,  that  Feisias,  the  general 
of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of  Epaminondas, 

'Xea.H6llen.Tu.l,2S-8S;I>iodor.  XT.  72;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  85. 
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was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above  Kenchreae, 
with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision.  The 
Theban  commander,  hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the 
line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and  entered  Pelo- 
ponnesus without  resistance;  after  which  he  proceeded, 
joined  by  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in 
Achaia.  >  Until  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been 
among  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local 
oligarchies  in  her  interest.  Since  that  event,  they  had 
broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still  under  oligarchical 
governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same  men),  and 
had  remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in  con- 
nection either  with  Arcadians  or  Thebans.2  Not  beinff  in 
a  condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  they 
opened  negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be 
enrolled  as  allies  of  Thebes;  engaging  to  follow  her  lead 
whenever  summoned,  and  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of 
her  synod.  They  tendered  securities  which  Epaminondas 


»  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
belongs  to  367  b.o.  ;  being  simul- 
taneous with  the  embassy  of  Felo- 
pidas  to  the  Persian  court.  Many 
chronologers  place  it  in  366  B.C., 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  em- 
bassy; because  the  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close. 
But  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
proves  the  fact  of  subsequent  date. 
For  we  must  recollect  that  the 
embassy  lasted  several  months: 
moreoTer  the  expedition  was  made 
while  Epaminondas  was  Boeotarch ; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the 
year  366  b.c.  Besides,  if  we  place 
the  expedition  in  366  B.C.,  tliore 
will  hardly  be  time  left  for  the 
whole  career  of  Euphrou  at  Sikyon, 
which  intervened  before  the  peace 
of  866  B.C.  between  Thebes  and 
Corinth  (see  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
44  seq.y 

The  relation  of  contemporaneous- 
ness between  the  embassy  of  Polo- 
pidas  to  Persia,  and  the  expedition 
of  Epaminondas,   seems  indicated 


when  we  compare  vii.  1,  33  with 
vii.  1,  48  —  2uvs)^(I)c  6e  f)ouXeu6(jicvoi 
oi  SrjPaToi,  Stcu)^  fiv  ttjv  Tjyeftoviov 
Xdpoisv  T*^c  *EXXd6o;,  evoftivav  el 
ne(ii'|;siav  icpoc  xov  Ilspawv  (SaotXIa, 
Ac.  Then  Xenophon  proceeds  to 
recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  teception  on 
returning,  which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says 
— A69i«  6'  'EnafAStvuDvfiaci  fJooXTjQeic 
Toic  'A^aioo?  icpoffuit«Y«T*'8at,  Sit<i>c 
ftdXXov  a^iai  x«i  ot  'ApxdSec  xa\  oi 
aXXot  96fx(iiaxoi  npooiyoiz^  t6v  voOv, 
|-]fvu>xs  aTpateu-ceov  stvai  cicl  T-y]v 
'A/atav. 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondas is  one  of  the  modes  adopted 
by  the  Thebans  of  manifesting  their 
general  purpose  expressed  in  the 
former     words— ouveyux;      pooXsuo- 

(ASvOt,  Ac. 

*  Xon.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42—44. 

Tlie  neutrality  before  observed, 
is  implied  in  the  phrase  whereby 
Xenophon  describes  their  conduct 
afterwards:  ixei  U  xaxtXQovxe 
o6xixt  i{jiiatuov,  Ae. 
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deemed    sufficient  for   the    fulfilment  of  their  promise. 
Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal  ascendency, 
he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without  requiring 
either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution 
of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.  ^   Such  a 
proceeding  was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of 
dealing  so  remarkable  in  JQpaminondas,  but  also  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in 
the  present    jealous   and   unsatisfactory  temper  of  the 
Arcadians,    by  attaching    to   her    on    peculiar    grounds 
Achseans  as  well  as  Eleians;  the  latter  being  themselves 
half-alienated  from  the  Arcadians.    Epaminondas  farther 
liberated  Naupaktus  and  Kalydon,*  which  were  held  by 
Achaean  garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies 
of  Thebes;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any  other 
achievements  (so  far  as  we  are  informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 
But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man 
fovrnd  little  favour  with  his  countrymen.     Both   ^j^^  ^^^ 
the  Arcadians,  and  the  opposition  party  in  the  bans  reverse 
Achaean   cities,  preferred  accusations   against  *f®jj^^^4°^ 
him,    alleging    that  he   had   discouraged   and  nondas^Vn 
humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leav-  ° J^^J*]^*^* 
ing  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  cadians  and 
Sparta  on  the  first  opportunity.     The  accusa-   !j',J*®'Jq 
tion  was   farther  pressed   by  Menekleidas,   a  re-eiect°^ 
Theban  speaker  of  ability,  strongly  adverse  to  ^^  ^  ^^^ 
Epaminondas,  as  well   as  to  Pelopidas.      So 
pronounced  was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — partly 
perhaps  from  reluctance  to   offend  the  Arcadians — that 
they  not  only  reversed   the  policy  of  Epaminondas  in 
Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as  Boeotarch 
during  the  ensuing  year.3    They  sent  harmosts  of  their 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42.  Diodoms  (zv.  72)  refers  the  dis- 

His  expression  marks  bow  com-  pleasure    of  the  Thebans  against 

pletely  these  terms  were  granted  Epaminondas  to  the  events  of  the 

by  the  personal  determination   of  preceding    year.      They    believed 

Epaminondas,     overruling    oppo-  (according  to  Diodorus)  that  Epa- 

eition  —  svSuvavTeuei    6     Eicaixi-  minondas    had   improperly  spared 

vu>vSa«,     (uoxe    fXT]   fuysdcuaai    xouc  the  Spartans   and   not  pushed   his 

xpaxiotou^,  |XY)8e  tdc  TcoXixstac  (jiexa-  victory  so  far  as  might  have  been 

crc^oai,   Ac.  done,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 

*  Biodor.  xv.  76.  Mount  Oneium  in  360  B.C.    But  it 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 43.';  Pin-  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  The- 

tarch,  Pelopid.  c.  26.  bans  should  have  been  displeased 
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own  to  each  of  the  AchsBan  cities — put  down  the  existing 
oligarchies — sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  par- 
tisans into  exile — and  established  democraticalgovernments 
in  each.  Hence  a  great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accu- 
mulated ;  who,  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  and 
combining  their  united  forces  against  each  city  successively, 
were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- created  demo- 
cracies, and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus  restored, 
the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part  with 
Sparta  ;i  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one  side, 
while  the  Lacedasmonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent  Tear- 
less Battle,  exerted  themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was 
Di  t  b  d  **■  ^^^  *^™®  ^^  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  & 
state  of^  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  in  its  acropolis. 
Sikyon—  ^q^  its  government,  which  had  always  been 
makes^him-  oligarchical,  still  remained  unaltered.  The 
self  despot  recent  counter-revolution  in  the  Achaean  cities,, 
cious'and"  followed  closoly  by  their  junction  with  Sparta, 
sanguinary  alarmed  the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon 
also  should  follow  the  example.  Of  this  alarm 
a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen  named  Euphron,  took  advan- 
tage. He  warned  them  that  if  the  oligarchy  were  left  in 
power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid  from  the  garrison 
at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  To  pre- 
vent such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.  He  then  offered  himself, 
with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his 
offer  with  strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  in- 
tolerable arrogance  and  oppression  of  Sparta:  protestations 
not  unnecessary,  since  he  had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  government  of  his  native  city  as 
local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest.    The  Arcadians 

on  this  account ;  for  the  forcing  of  is  much  more  probable  in  itself,, 
the   lines   was   a  capital  exploit,  and  much  more  consistent  with  the 
and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon  general  series   of  facts,    than  the- 
that  Epaminondas   achieved  much  cause  assigned  by  Diodorus. 
more  than  the  Spartans  and  their  '  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  1,  23. 
friends  believed  to  be  possible.  For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles- 
Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  The-  from    many   different  cities,    con- 
bans  were  displeased  with  Epami-  gregating  in  a  body,  became  stronir 
nondas,  on  complaint  from  the  Ar-  enough  to  carry  their  restoration 
cadians  and  others,  for  his  conduct  in  each  city  successively,  see  Tha- 
in  Achaia  two  years  after  the  action  cyd.  i.  118. 
at  Oneium ;  that  is,  in  867  b.o.    This 
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and  ArgeianSy  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron,  sent  to 
Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  counten- 
ance he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place, 
proclaimed  the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an 
equal  democracy  for  the  future.  His  proposition  being 
adopted,  he  next  invited  the  people  to  choose  generals; 
aDd  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior  oligarchy 
had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their 
service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes ;  but  these  men 
were  overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced. 
Euphron  now  proceeded  to  re-organise  them,  to  place 
them  under  the  command  of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Ly- 
simenes, and  to  increase  their  numerical  strength.  Select- 
ing from  them  a  special  body-guard  for  his  own  personal 
safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under  the  osten- 
sible colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.  * 
He  caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and 
banished  others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism; 
confiscating  their  properties  to  supply  himself  with  money, 
pillaging  the  public  treasure,  and  even  stripping  the 
temples  of  all  their  rich  stock  of  consecrated  gold  and 
silver  ornaments.  He  farther  procured  for  himself  ad- 
herents by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them  to 
the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his 
paid  force. 2  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became 
very  great.  The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to 
keep  in  regular  pay  his  numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to 
bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  so  that  they 
connived  at  his  enormities ;  while  he  was  farther  ready  and 
active  in  the  fields  to  lend  them  military  support.  The 
Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed,  b.o.  se?. 
The  Phliasians  had  remained  steadily  attached  sufferings 
to  Sparta  throughout  all  her  misfortunes;  not-  °^*q®^*^^** 
withstanding  incessant  hostilities  from  Argos,  their  steady 
Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  Sikyon,  which  destroyed  ^^^^^l^^^ 
their  crops   and  inflicted  upon  them   serious    ^    ^*'  *' 

*  Xen.Hellen.  vii.  1,  44—46 ;  Diodor.  xv.  70.       »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8. 
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hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369 
B.C.,  a  little  hefore  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epa- 
minondas,  the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by 
its  own  exiles  with  the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had 
only  been  saved  by  the  desperate  bravery  and  resistance 
of  its  citizens.  1  In  the  ensuing  year,  368  b.c,  the  Argeian 
and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the  Phliasian  plain, 
doing  great  damage;  yet  not  witnout  some  loss  to  them- 
selves in  their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen 
Phliasian  hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from 
Corinth. 2  In  the  ensuing  year,  367  b.c,  a  second  invasion 
of  the  Phliasian  territory  was  attempted  by  Euphron, 
with  his  own  mercenaries  to  the  number  of  2000 — the 
armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and  the  Theban  har- 
most  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon.  On  arriving 
near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in 
order  to  resist  any  sally  from  within*;  while  the  remaining 
invaders  made  a  circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of 

rund  called  the  Trikaranum  (which  had  been  fortified 
the  Argeians  and  was  held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach 
and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.  But  the  Phliasian 
cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened 
to  be  separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a 
long  circuit;  while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter 
roaa  close  under  their  own  walls,  were  beforehand  in 
reaching  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians,  whom  they  vigor- 
ously attacked  and  defeated  with  loss.  Euphron  with 
his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no  effort  to 
repair.  3 

An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having 
Assistance  been  here  made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite 
Phru'^b  ***  ^^  ^^  their  sufferings,  released  him  without 
the'Athe'^  ransom.  This  act  of  generosity — coupled  with 
nian  Charfis  the  loss  Sustained  by  the  Pellenians  in  the  recent 
of^?he"ort  engagement,  as  well  as  with  the  recent  oligar- 
Thyamia.      chicsd  counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  10, 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  11-15. 
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the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics 
of  Pellene,  bringing  aboat  a  peace  between  that  city  and 
Phlius.  1  Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible  reliet — it  might 
almost  be  said,  salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst 
of  cruel  impoverishment;  since  even  their  necessary  sub- 
sistence,  except  what  was  obtained  by  marauding  excur- 
sions from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by  purchase  from 
Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian  general  Chares 
and  his  mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their 
families  and  their  non-military  population  toFellenS,  where 
a  kindly  shelter  was  provided  by  the  citizens.  The  military 
Phliasians,  while  escorting  back  a  stock  of  supplies  to 
Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated  an  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy  in  their  way;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the  Sikyonians 
were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders. 
The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means 
of  aggression  against  the  enemy,  affording  also  great  facility 
for  the  introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth.  2 

Another  cause,  botr^  of  these  successes  and  of  general 
relief  to  the  Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state 
of  affairs  in  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of  Eu- 
phron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  to  raise 

'  This  change  of  politics  at  Pel-  With  all  the  defects  and  partiality 
16n6  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  of  X  enophon's  narrative,  however, 
at  the  time,  though  it  is  noticed  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  de- 
afterwards  (vii.  4,  17)  as  a  fact  ao-  scription  of  real  events  by  a  oon- 
complished;  bat  we  must  suppose  temporary  author  who  had  reason- 
it  to  have  occurred  now,  in  order  able  means  of  information.  This 
to  reconcile  sections  11-14  with  is  a  precious  ingredient,  which  gives 
sections  18-20  of  vii.  2.  value  to  all  that  he  says  :  inasmuch 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  as  we  are  so  constantly  obliged  to 

of  Xenophon  induce  him   to  allot  borrow   our  knowledge  of  Grecian 

not  only  warm  admiration,   but   a  history    either   from   authors   who 

space    disproportionate    compared  write  at  second-hand  and  after  the 

with  other  parts  of  his  history,  to  time— or  from  orators  whose  pur- 

the    exploits    of  the    brave    little  poses    are    usually  different    from 

Phliasian  community.  Unfortunate-  those    of  the  historian.    Hence  I 

ly,  here,  as  elsewhere,   he  is  ob-  have  given  a  short  abridgement  of 

scare    in    the   description   of  par-  these  Phliasian  events  as  described 

ticular  events,  and  still  more  per-  by  Xenophon,    though   they   were 

plexing  when  we  try  to  draw  from  too  slight  to  exerciso  influence  on 

him    a    clear   idea  of  the   general  the  main  course  of  the  war. 

series.  *  3Len.  Helleu.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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him  up,  became  disgusted.  ^Eneas  of  Stymphalus,  gen- 
eral of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched 
B.C.  367.  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the 
Euphron  is  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  and  there 
from^sl^  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables  to  an  assembly, 
kyon  by  the  Under  his  protection,  the  intense  sentiment 
and*The°'  against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested,  and  it 
bans-he  was  resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles,  whom 
the'har-°  ^®  ^*^  banished  without  either  trial  or  public 
hour,  which  Sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of  these  numer- 
ers^uTth^  ousand  bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  pru- 
Spartans.  dent  to  retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  har- 
bour; where  he  invited  Pasimelus  the  Lacedae- 
monian to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Corinth, 
and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open  partisan  of 
Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  LechsBum  was  from 
Corinth),  was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans;  while 
Sikyon  adhered  to  the  Theoans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon 
itself,  however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  still 
remained  violent  dissensions.  The  returning  exiles  were 
probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures;  the  humbler 
citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired  political 
privileges;  and  the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful  of 
forfeiting  that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had 
conferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that 
having  procured  from  Athens  a  reinforcement 
returns  ^o  of  mercenary  troops,  he  was  enabled  to  return 
Sikyon -he  to  Sikyon,  and  again  to  establish  himself  as 
Ihebesand  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  the 
is  there  as-   popular  party.    But  as  his  opponents,  the  prin- 

sassinated.      ^-  ^  ^  •      j.u        i  r         j    u    u.  i  ^  -j.!. 

cipal  men  m  the  place,  lound  shelter  along  with 
the  Theban  garrison  in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried 
to  take  by  assault  > — his  possession  even  of  the  town  was 
altogether  precarious,  until  such  formidable  neighbours 
could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  visit  Thebes, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order  for  ex- 
pelling his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second 
time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defec- 
tion to  the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do 
not  know ;  except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  9. 
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money  for  the  purpose  of  bribery. »  His  Sikyonian  oppo- 
nents, alarmed  lest  he  should  really  carry  his  point,  followed 
him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm  was  still  farther  increased 
by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with  the  magistrates. 
Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair,  they  assas- 
sinated Euphron  in  broad  daylight — on  the  Kadmeia,  and 
even  before  the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein 
both  magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course 
seized    forthwith,    and    put    upon   their  trial      ^ 
before  the  Senate.     The  magistrates  invoked 
upon  their  heads  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,   ginj  a" "nt 
insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  impudence  ^pon  theii 
of  the  outrage,   committed  almost  under  the   Thebes- 
eyes  of  the  authorities — as  well   as  upon  the   their  de- 
sacred    duty    of   vindicating   not  merely  the  '*'***** 
majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the  city,  by  exemplary 
punishment  upon  offenders  who  had  despised  its  laws. 
How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we 
do  not  know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-partici- 
pation; but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to 
justify  it  before  the  Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance 
nearly  as  follows — taking  up  the  language  of  the  accusing 
magistrates:  — 

"Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes;  for  you  are 
masters  of  my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds 
of  confidence  that  I  slew  this  man:  first,  I  had  the  convic- 
tion of  acting  justly;  next,  I  trusted  in  your  righteous 
judgement.  I  knew  that  you  did  not  wait  for  trial  and 
sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,^  whom  you  caught 
after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron— but  punished 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the 
conviction  that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and 
despotism,  were  already  under  sentence  of  death  by  all 
men.  Well!  and  was  not  Euphron  too  guilty  of  all  these 
crimes?     Bid  not  he  find  the  temples  full  of  gold  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  4-6.  the   contrivance   of  the   secretary 

*  This  refers    to   the   secret  ex-  Phyllidas,    got  access  in   disguise 

pedition  of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  to  the  oligarchical  leaders  of  The- 

other   Theban   conspirators    from  bes,    who   were    goyerning   under 

Athens  to  Thebes,  at  the  time  when  Lacedaemonian  ascendency,  and  put 

tVve  Lacedaemonians   were  masters  them  to  death.    This   event  is  de- 

of  that  town  and   garrisoned  the  scribed  in    Ch.  LXXVII. 
Kadmeia.  The  conspirators,  through 

^OL.  X.  D 
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silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were  empty  ? 
How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man, 
who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to 
you;  and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of 
confidence  from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  to  your  enemies?  Was  not  he  a 
despot  without  reserve,  the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not 
only  into  freemen,  but  into  citizens?  the  man  who  despoiled, 
banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals,  but  all  whom  he  chose, 
and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens?  And  now,  after  having 
vainly  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your  enemies  the 
Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon, 
he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither 
to  turn  it  to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers 
against  you,  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him. 
How  then  can  you  punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when 
he  has  come  with  money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase 
from  you  again  the  mastery  of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  dis- 
grace as  well  as  mischief?  iSad  he  been  my  enemy  and 
your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done  wrong  to 
kill  him  in  your  city ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you 
false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours?  I  shall  be 
told  that  he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in 
the  laws  of  the  city.  Well!  you  would  have  thanked  me 
for  killing  him  anywhere  out  of  Thebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes 
also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past  r  Where 
among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors, 
deserters,  or  despots?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a 
vote  that  exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might 
be  seized  as  outlaws  in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  con- 
demned exile,  who  has  ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon 
without  any  vote  of  the  general  body  of  allies.  How  can 
any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly  incurred  death?  I 
tell  you  in  conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you  put  me  to 
death,  you  will  have  made  yourselves  the  avengers  of  your 
very  worst  enemj' — if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done  right, 
you  will  manifest  yourselves  publicly  as  just  avengers,  both 
on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole  body  of 
allies." » 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7-11.  tio  and  emphatic   on  the  part  of 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,  fol-     the   agent — Schneider  and  others 

lowed  by  a  defence  so  oharacteris-     refer,  with  great  probability,  the 
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This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate 
to  pronounce  that  Euphron  had  met  with  his   They  are 
due.    It  probabljr  came  from  one  of  the  prin-  J*^'^"** 
cipal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  whom  were  most  Theban 
of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  the   Senate, 
deceased  despot.    It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner, 
to  that  portion  of  Grecian  morality  which  bore  upon  men, 
Tvho  by  their  very  crimes  procured  for  themselves  the 
means  of  impunity;  against  whom  there  was  no  lesal  force 
to  protect  others,  and  who  were  therefore  considered  as 
liot  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves,  if  the  daggers 
of  others   could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.    The  ty- 
rannicide appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as 
diffused  throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.    It  found 
responsive  assent  in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  found  the  like  assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal 
emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or  assemblies  elsewhere. 
Yery  diflferent  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon. 
The  body  of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  Sentiment 
enjoyed  the  distinguished  pre-eminence  of  being  JJJny^^of*** 
buried  in    the  market-place,  i      There,  along  Sikyon, 
with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  which  Jo^Buphron 
he  was  worshipped  as  Archegetes,  or  Patron-  -honours 
hero  and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.     He  re-  jJg^^jA® 
ceived  the  same  honours  as  had  been  paid  to  and 
Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.  The  humbler  citizens   "»e«oiy. 
and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  liberty  and 
political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political 
franchise — remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as 
their  benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which 
he  had  wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.     Such  is 
the  retributive  Nemesis  which  always  menaces,  and  some- 
timeB  overtakes,  an  oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  excluded  from  political  privileges.    A  situation  is 
thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious  and  energetic  citizen 
to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among  the  many, 
and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or 
Qot  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  anti- 

tllusion  in  the  Bhetoric  of  Aris-     xov  6v  dicoxttivai  t6v  8ixal(oc  Ako- 

totle  (ii,  24, 2)— x«l  ictpi  tou  Qt,^x^9k^     Savivra. 

«iio9»v«vTo;,  mpl  o&  ixiXwt  xplvai,         *  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  8,  12. 

el  fiUaioc  ^v  dicoOavciv,  u>«  o4x  &8i- 

^  D 
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pathies  when  it  humbles  or  crashes  the  previously  mono- 
polizing Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the 
government  of  Sikyon  became  democratical.  But 
onfans'w-  *^®  provoking  brevity  of  Xenophon  does  not 
capture  inform  us  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  made 
bmS  from  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis — nor 
the  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  between  the  de- 

Spaitans.  mocracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the 
citadel,  were  composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens 
who  slew  Euphron.  We  learn  only  that  not  long  after- 
wards, the  harbour  of  Sikyon,  which  Euphron  had  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
left  imperfectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the  latter  to 
Athens;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.  ^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from 

867  366  ^^  ^^^  proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon 
and  real  acquisition  of  despotism  to  himself, 
down  to  his  death  and  the  recovery  of  the  harbour)  took 
place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c.  and  the  earlier  half  of 
366  B.C.  No  such  enemy,  probably,  would  have  arisen  to 
embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recommended  by 
Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and  unless  he 
himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen. 
His  influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy 
of  Thebes  affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  his  friend  Felopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the 
Persian  court  at  Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with 
the  transaction  of  the  business  in  hand,  must  have  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  the  year  367  b.c,  being  terminated 
probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in  the  beginning  of 
366  B.C. 

TheleadingThebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language 
A  licati  ^^  Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few 
of*Thebes°'^  months  before  as  envoy  from  the  satrap  Ario- 
for  Persian  barzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ  Asiatic 
ance  to  money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
her  head-  against  Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never 
mission  of  to  have  been  realized — as  well  as  by  the  pre- 
Peiopidas  scuce  of  the  Lacedffimonian  Euthykl^s  (after  the 
envo^ys  to  failure  of  Antalkidas2)  at  the  Persian  court, 
Susa.  soliciting    aid.      Moreover    Thebes    had    now 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1.  «  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 
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pretensions  to  the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as 
either  of  her  two  rivals;  while  since  the  fatal  example  set 
by  Sparta  at  the  peace  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas 
in  387  B.C.,  and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra 
in  371  B.C. — it  had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion 
that  the  leading  Grecian  state  should  sue  out  its  title  from 
the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the  Great  King,  and  pro- 
claim itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had  dictated.  On 
this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now  sought  to 
place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason 
which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her 
leaders.  It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy 
to  establish  the  two  new  cities.  Megalopolis  and  MessSne. 
The  vitality  and  chance  for  duration,  of  both — especially 
thoseofthe  latter,  which  had  the  inextinguishable  hostility 
of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be  materially  improved, 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind,  if  they  were  recog- 
nised as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript.  To  attain 
this  object,  1  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded  as 
envoys  to  Susa;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankra- 
tiast,  the  Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos, 
accompanied  them.  Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the 
Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  Susa;  and  we 
read  with  some  surprise  that  these  hostile  envoys  all  went 
up  thither  in  the  same  company.  2 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremony  of  prostration,  3   was  favourably  re-  peiopidas 
ceived  by  the  Persian  court,    Xenophon — who   obtains 
recounts  the  whole  proceeding  in   a  manner  »  fj^^"** 
unfairly  invidious   towards  the  Thebans,  for-   able 
getting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  '^script. 

'  It  is  plain  that  Measdnd  was  is  not  mentioned,  and  must  prob- 

the   great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  ^  ably    have    dropped    out — or  per- 

in  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court ;  haps  the  word   tic,   as  Xenophon 

we  see  this  not  only  from  Oomelius  may  not  have  heard  the  name. 

Nepos  (Pelop.  c.  4)   and  Diodorus  It    would    appear    that    in   the 

(xT.  81),  but  also  even  from  Xeno-  mission  which  Phamabaxus   con- 

phon,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.  ducted  up  to  the  Persian  court  (or 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38-88 ;  Plu-  at  least  undertook  to  conduct)  in 

tarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  80;   Plutarch,  408  n.o.,  envoys  from  hostile  Greek 

Artaxerx.  c.  22.  cities  were  included  in  the  same 

The  words  of  Xenophon 'J^xoXo68ti  company   (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  8,  18), 

2e  xal  'ApYsioc  must  allude  to  some  as  on  the  present  occasion. 

Argeian  envoy ;   though  the  name  *  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  23. 
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example  of  Sparta  in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that 
his  application  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  recollection 
of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with  Xerxes,  against 
Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Platsea; 
and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to  second, 
but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of  Age- 
silaus  against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this 
plea  counted  for  much;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence 
of  Pelopidas,  so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,  *  which  could 
only  reach  Persian  ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the 
main  fact  for  the  Great  King  to  know  was,  that  the 
Thebans  had  been  victorious  at  Leuktra;  that  they  had 
subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther  the  glory  of  Sparta, 
by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and  emancipating 
the  conquered  half  of  the  country;  that  when  they  were 
no  longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadians  and 
Argeians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians (in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  part 
of  Pelopidas — confirmed  as  matters  of  fact  even  by  the 
Athenian  Timagoras — would  convince  the  Persian  ministers 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  exercise  ascendency  over 
Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to  Sparta.  Accord- 
ingly Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King  what 
fiort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms. 
Mess^ne  was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of 
Sparta:  Amphipolis  also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and 
autonomous  city:  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  order 
home  and  lay  up  their  ships  of  war  now  in  active  service, 
on  pain  of  Irersian  intervention  against  them,  in  case  of 
disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  city 
of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship 
was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.  ^ 

His   ooUeagne,   Ismenias,   how-  vaiooc  dviXxeiv  xdic  vctuc*  tl8i  rauTs 

«ver,  is  said  to  have  dropped  his  |jLt|  tcsiOoivto,  oTparsOstv  eic'  a^TOuc 

ring,  and  then  to  have  stopped  to  tl  tic  di  k6Xic  (&i^  i9tXot  axo- 

pick  it  np,  immediately  before  the  XooQeTv,  iicl  xabxri^  icpwtov  Uvat. 

King;  thus  going  through  the  pro-  It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the 

•stration.  exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367 

>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  SO.  b.o.  ;  though  in  the  former  case  o  f 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  36.    'Ex  8t  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.) 

toOtou  ipuKtbfjkevoc  Oico  ^aaiXetoc  6  Xenophon  seems  to  have  given  the 

ncXoieUac  xi  pouXoiTo  taurtp  Tpa9^-  cesoript'in  its  exact  words  (v.  1,  81). 

vai,  tlietv  8ti  Mscai^vriv  ts  a6T6vO(M>v  What  he   states  afterwards   (vii. 

«lvat  dico  Aaxe6ai(iioviu>y,  %a\  'A8i}-  1,  38)  about  ISlis  and  Arcadia  prove j 
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In  reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia  (the  former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia, 
which  professed  itself  Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Arcadian  communion),  the  rescript  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Eleians;^  probably  at  the  instance  of 
PelopidaSy  since  there  now  subsisted  much  coldness 
between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon   the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian 
rescript,  observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read —  Protest  of 
'^By  Zeus,  Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  the  Athe- 
to  look  out  for  some  other  friend  than  the  Great  jJ^cadiSw 
King."  This  remark,  made  in  the  King's  hearing  against  the 
and  interpreted  to  him,  produced  the  following  '®«®'»p*' 
addition  to  the  rescript:  ''If  the  Athenians  have  anything 
juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King  and  inform 
him."    So  vague  a  modification,  however,  did  little  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.   On  the  return  of 
their  two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague 
Timagoras  of  having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with 
him  during  the  journey,  but  also  of  having  lent  himself  to 
the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of  being  implicated  in  treasonable 
promises,   and   receiving  large   bribes  from  the  Persian 
King.    On  these  charges  Timagoras  was  condemned  and 
executed.  2     The  Arcadian   envoy  Antiochus  was  equally 


that  other  matters  were  in- 
cluded. Accordingly  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  bell  eye  that  Amphipo- 
lis  also  wae  recognised  as  auto- 
nomous. This  we  read  in  Demo- 
atbenSs,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  383.  o.  42. 
Kol  "fip  TOt  icpu)TOv  ftiv  *Aft«piTCoXtv 
iciXiv  ijjiETipav  6oOXif]v  xaTiaxifjoev 
(the king  of  Persia),  -^-y  tots  cofx- 
|xa^Ova6T4>xat  9iXT]v  i^pa'pev. 
Demosthenes  is  here  alluding  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of 
the  Great  King,  and  to  the  altera- 
tion in  his  proceedings,  wheu  he 
learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put 
to  death  on  returning  to  Athens ; 
the  adverb  of  time  tots  alludes  to 
the  rescript  giyen  when  Timagoras 
'was  present. 

In  the  words  of  Xenophon— et 
ft?  86  itoXi?  fiTj  e94Xoi  dxoXooSsIv 
-the  headship    of  Thebes  is  de- 


clared or  implied.  Compare  the 
convehtion  imposed  by  Sparta  upon 
Olynthus,  after  the  latter  was  sub- 
dued (y.  3,  26). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  38.  Tu>v  ti 
aXXiov  icps9|)du>v  6  (liv'HXeioc 'Ap^i- 
fiafio?,  ?Ti  TCpoiTipLTjae  t^v'HXiv 
icpo  TU)v  'Apvd6u>v,  eiciQvCt  xa  xdh 
f)aatXeu)r  6  6'  'AvtIo^oc,  8ti  TjXax- 
xouxo  x6  'Apxafitxov,  o&xt  xdi 
fidbpa  eSi^axo,  ^C. 

*  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  42.  p. 
383. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same 
oration  (c.57.  p. 400),  Demosthenes 
says  that  Leon  had  been  joint  en> 
voy  with  Timagoras  for  four  years. 
Certainly  this  mission  of  Pelopidas 
to  the  Persian  court  cannot  have 
lasted  four  years;  and  Xenophon 
states  that  the  Athenians  sent  the 
two  envoys  when  they  heard  thai 
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indignant  at  the  rescript;  refusing  even  to  receive  such 
presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and 
accepted  hy  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly 
declined  everything  beyond.  The  ponduct  of  this  eminent 
Theban  thus  exhibited  a  strong  contrast  with  the  large 
acquisitions  of  the  Athenian  Timagoras.  i  Antiochus,  on 
returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
Pan- Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  at  Megalo- 
polis. He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court.  There  were  (he 
said)  plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  &c., 
but  as  for  men  competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though 
he  looked  out  for  them  with  care,  he  could  see  none;  and 
even  the  vaunted  golden  planetree  was  not  large  enough 
to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with 
B.O.  366.  feelings  of  satisfaction,  and  the  Thebans  with 
Pelopidas  triumph.  Deputies  from  each  of  their  allied 
the°?e-^*''^  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to  hear  the  Per- 
Bcript.  It  sian  rescript.  It  was  produced  by  a  native 
Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa — the 
first  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since 
the  times  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
Plataea — who,  after  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal 
seal,  read  the  document  aloud;  as  the  satrap 
Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas.3 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end, 
they  by  no  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when 


is  read 
publicly 
before  the 
Greek 
states  con- 
voked at 
Thebes. 


Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras 
may  have  been  sent  up  to  the  Per- 
sian court  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  at  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  caused  the  former  re- 
script of  the  Persian  king  to  be 
resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vi.  6,  1,  2).  This  was  ex- 
actly four  years  before  (371-367 
B.C.).  Leon  and  Timagoras  having 
jointly  undertaken  and  perhaps 
recently  returned  from  their  first 
embassy,  were  now  sent  jointly  on 


a  second.  Demosthendshas  summed 
up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it  were 
one. 

>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  80. 
Demosthenfts     speaks     of     the 

amount  received,  in  money,  by 
Timagoras  from  the  Persian  king 
as  having  been  40  talents,  (oc  Xe- 
YtTtti  (Pals.  Leg.  p.  883)  besides 
other  presents  and  conveniences. 
Compare  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  83. 
•  Xon.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  80. 
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they  called  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the 
rescript,  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.     All  replied 
they  had  come  with  instructions,   authorising  ,j.^^  ^^^^^^ 
them  to  hear  and  report,  but  no  more;  and  that  convoked 
acceptance  or  rejection  must  be  decided  in  their  JefusVto' 
respective   cities.      Nor   was    this    the  worst,  receive  the 
Lykomedes  and  the  other  deputies  from  Area-  xhe'Arca- 
dia,  already  jealous  of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  dian  depn- 
farther  alienated  by  the  angry  report  of  their  againa't^  ufe 
envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and   enter-  headship  of 
ed    a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes. 
Thebes;  affirming  that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  con- 
stantly in  that  city,  but  in  the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that 
might  be.   Incensed  at  such  language,  the  Thebans  accused 
Lykomedes  of  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  upon  which  he  and  his  Arcadian  comrades  forth- 
with retired  and  went  home,  declaring  that  they  would  no 
longer  sit  in  the  synod.     The  other  deputies  appear  to 
have  followed  his  example.     Indeed,  as  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of 
the  synod  was  defeated. 

Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the 
allies  collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  applications  individually.     They  J"**®  ''^^«- 
accordingly  despatched  envoys,  with  the  Persian  the  rescript 
rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  cities  successively,  *°i^V®; 
calling  upon  each  for  acceptance  with  an  oath  Corinth^ 
of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought)  *jj?  Corin- 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  unitea  fuse"'  '* 
hostility  from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes.  [?""^J  J' 
So  confident  were  they  in  the  terrors  of  the  object.*  "* 
King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  ^ith  them,  but 
even  to  several  among  their  enemies.    Their  envoys  first 
set  forth  the  proposition  at  Corinth ;  a  city,  not  only  at 
variance  with  them,  but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard 
the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  Theban 
army  into  Peloponnesus.    But  the  Corinthians  rejected 
the   proposition  altogether,    declining  formally  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian 
king.     The  line  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as 
they  passed  on  to  Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities 
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visited,  at  least  from  so  large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission 
was  completely  frustrated.  And  thus  the  rescript,  which 
Thebes  had  been  at  such  pains  to  procure,  was  found 
practically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing  her 
headship  ;i  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it  com- 
prised and  recognised  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  vitality,  and  exalt  the  dignity,  of  that  new-born  city. 

In  their  efiPbrts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available 
B.C.  366.  towards  the  recognition  of  their  headship  through- 
Miflrion  of  ^^*  Greece,  the  Thebans  would  naturally  visit 
Peiopidas  Thessaly  and  the  northern  districts  as  well  as 
He^ii*'**^^"  Peloponnesus.  It  appears  that  Peiopidas  and 
seized  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook  this  mission; 
**ri?oner  by  ^^^  *^*^  ^^  ^^®  execution  of  it  they  were  seized 
Alexander  and  detained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of 
of  Pheraj.  PhersB.  That  despot  seems  to  have  come  to 
meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at  Pharsalus.  They 
indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript;  for  we  see  by 
the  example  of  Corinth,  that  they  had  tried  their  powers 
of  persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  But  the 
Corinthians,  while  refusing  the  application,  had  never- 
theless respected  the  public  morality  held  sacred  even 
between  enemies  in  Greece,  and  had  dismissed  the  envoys 
(whether  Peiopidas  was  among  them,  we  cannot  assert) 
inviolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherse.  Perceiving  that 
Peiopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  mili- 
tary force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to 
Pherge  as  prisoners. 

Treacnerous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly 
B.C.  366.  profitable  to  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal 
The  The-'  importance  of  Peiopidas,  that  his  imprisonment 
bans  des-  struck  terror  among  the  partisans  of  Thebes  in 
a?my  to°  Thessaly,.  and  induced  several  of  them  to  submit 
rescue  Pe-  to  the  despot  of  Pherse ;  who  moreover  sent  to 
The^army  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to 
defeated  '  solicit  their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance 
f^ViVonYy"  of  Thebes.  Greatly  impressed  with  the  news, 
saved  by  the  Athenians  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a 
nonSs,  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the  menacing  as- 
then  apri-  cendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rival.  2  They 
vate  man.     immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes 

«  JLen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  40.  Kqtl  (xottj     t^c   op^^^  Ttspi^oXifj  o5tu>  6ieXu9?}. . 
(lev  ^   rieXoTrlfioo  xa\    tu>v  67]f)aiu>v         •  The  strong  expressions   of  De- 
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and  1000  hoplites  under  AutoklSs;  who,  unable  to  get 
through  the  EuripuB,  when  BoBotia  and  Euboea  were  both 
hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced  to  circumnavigate  the  latter 
island.  He  reached  Pherse  just  in  time;  for  the  Thebans, 
incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas,  had 
despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and  600  cavalry 
to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Epa- 
minondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  his 
last  year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving 
as  an  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other 
Bceotarchs  had  the  command.  On  entering  Thessaly,  they 
were  joined  by  various  allies  in  the  country.  But  the 
army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found  exceedingly 
formidable,  especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian  allies 
of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult 
and  perilous,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  BoBotarchs.  Unable  to  make  head  against 
Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
homeward.  But  their  generalship  was  so  unskilful,  and 
the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active,  that  the  whole  army  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as  dis- 
mayed, the  whole  army  united  to  depose  their  generals, 
and  with  one  voice  called  upon  him  to  extricate  them  from 
their  perils.  Epaminondas  accepted  the  duty — marshalled 
the  retreat  in  consummate  order — took  for  himself  the 
command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  o£f  all  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  1 


moithen6«showwhat  aremarlcable  i^h  AXigavSpoc,  Ac. 

effect  was  produced   by  the   news  Alexander  is  said  to  have  pro- 

*t  Athens  (cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  660  mised  to  the  Athenians,  so   ample 

>•  142).  a  supply  of  cattle  as  should  keep 

Ti  8* ;  'AXeSavapov  ixstvov  t6v  Ost-  *^^  P"ce  of  meat  very  low  at  Athens 

faXbv,  ^vix'   etxs    |Aev    oXyjjL&Xioxot  (Plutarch,  Apophthog.  Reg.  p.  193 

^wc  IlsXoitlSav,  ix^poc  8'  u)c  oo8sU  ^•)- 

V  6r,Paioi?,  Opilv  8'  oUeltoc  8i4x8ito,  '  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 

<''^t<o?  watt    itap'    ujiu>v   cTpaTTijov  c.  28 ;  Pausanlaa,  ix.  16»  1. 
«^«iv,  ij)o7)9«iTa  8'   aittp  xal  icdvT* 
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This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  un- 
Trium  h  of  ^uccessful  BoBotarchs,  who  where  condemned  to 
Aiexauder  fine  and  deposition  from  their  office,  raised 
an/dr**^^  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  Epaminondas 
credit  of  among  his  countrymen.  But  the  failure  of  the 
Hargh^'  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
treatment  influence  of  ThebesinThessaly ;  where  Alexander 
^^.F^^^'  now  reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pe- 
^^    '*  lopidas  still  in  his  dungeon.    The  cruelties  and 

oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to  the  despot  of  PhersB, 
were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former  parallel 
Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror, 
he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the 
unarmed  citizens  of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaugh- 
tered them  all  in  mass.  In  such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelo- 
pidas  hung  by  a  thread;  yet  he  himself,  with  that  personal 
courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held  the  language  of 
unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the  tyrant. 
Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and 
even  by  Thebe  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a 
prisoner;  and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  impla- 
cable enmity  of  Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life, 
though  retaining  him  as  a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too, 
appears  to  have  lasted  some  time,  before  the  Thebans, 
discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success,  were  prepared  to 
undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose;  which 
Second  was  placed,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  com- 
Theban  mand  of  Epaminondas.  The  renown  of  his 
fnto^xlfe^i*  i^ame  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  country; 
Miy,  under  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  military  skill, 
dM*'for*the  ^^^  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeating  and 
rescue  of  intimidating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing 
who  ^8  at'  ^^^  ^o  Buc^  despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
length  re.  prisoner.  The  despot  was  at  length  compelled 
Alexander  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  embassy  excusiuff  his  recent  violence, 
under  a  offering  to  restore  Pelopidas,  and  solicitinff  to 
truce.  i^g  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes. 

But  Epaminondas  would  srant  nothing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary truce,  ^  coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating 

■  Plutaroh  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,     would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
a  truce  for  thirty  days;   but  it  is     term  so  very  abort, 
difficult  to  believe  that  Alexander 
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Thessaly;  while  he  required  in  exchange  the  release  of 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias.  His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so 
that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying  his  liherated  friend 
in  safety  to  Thehes.  Though  this  primary  ohject  was 
thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore 
Thehes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.  ^    That  event 


'  The  account  of  the  seisure  of 
Pelopidas  by  Alexander  with  its 
consequences,  is  contained  chiefly 
in  Diodomsi  xv.  71-76 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  27-29;  Cornel.  Nep. 
Pelop.  c.  6;  Fansanias,  ix.  16,  1. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the 
year  366  b.o.,  after  the  return  of 
Pelopidas  from  his  embassy  in 
Persia ;  which  embassy  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Eynes  Olinton  in  referring  to 
the  year  867  b.o.  Plutarch  places 
the  seizure  before  the  embassy ; 
Diodorus  places  it  in  the  year  be- 
tween Midsummer  368  and  Mid- 
summer 367  B.C. ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  embassy  at  all,  in  its 
regular  chronological  order;  he 
only  alludes  to  it  in  summing  up 
the  exploits  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  to  have  occurred  in 
367  B.C.,  the  seizure  cannot  well 
have  happened  before  that  time. 

The  year  368  b.o.  seems  to 
have  been  that  wherein  Pelopidas 
made  his  second  expedition  into 
Thessaly,  from  which  he  returned 
victorious,  bringing  back  the  host- 
ages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was 
aceomplished  at  a  time  when  Epa- 
minondas  was  not  Bteotarch,  nor 
in  command  of  the  Theban  army. 
Now  it  seems  to  have  been  not 
until  the  close  of  367  b.o.,  after 
the  accusations  arising  out  of  his 
proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epa* 
minondas  missed  being  rechosen 
as  general. 


Xenophon,  in  describing  the  em- 
bassy of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  men- 
tions his  grounds  for  expecting  a 
favourable  reception,  and  the  mat- 
ters which  he  had  to  boast  of  (Hell, 
vii.  1,  36).  Now  if  Pelopidas,  im- 
mediately before,  had  been  seized 
and  detained  for  some  months  in 
prison  by  Alexander  of  Phene, 
surely  Xenophon  would  have  al- 
luded to  it  as  an  item  on  the  other 
side.  I  know  that  this  inference 
from  the  silence  of  Xenophon  is 
not  always  to  be  trusted.  But  in 
this  case  we  must  recollect  that  he 
dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaders; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
where  he  is  enumerating  the  tro- 
phies of  Pelopidas,  he  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  mention  a 
signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been 
one,  immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner, 
by  Alexander,  not  in  battle,  but 
when  in  pacific  mission,  and  under 
circumstances  in  which  no  man  less 
infamous  than  Alexander  would 
have  seized  him  (icapaaicovST;9eU— 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194  D. ;  Pau- 
san.  ix.  16,  1 ;  "legationis  jure  satis 
tectum  se  arbitraretur*"  —  Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances 
to  such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is 
blamed  by  Polybius  (viii.  1)  and 
others.  But  we  must  suppose  such 
imprudence  to  be  partly  justified 
or  explained  by  some  plausible 
circumstances;  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Persian  rescript  appears 
to  me  to  present  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  proceeding. 
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with  its  consequenoes  still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and 
a- profit  to  Alexander;  who  again  became  master  of  all  or 
most  part  of  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Magnetes,  the 
Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary  nations  dependent 
on  Thessaly — maintaining  unimpaired  his  influence  and 
connection  at  Athens.  *  , 

While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in 
B.C.  366.  Thessaly,  an  ^  important  point  was  gained  in 
Oropus  is  their  favour  on  the  other  side  ofBoeotia.  Oropus, 
AtVe^s^'aiS  ^^  *^e  north-eastern  frontier  of  Attica  adjoining 
placed  in  BoBotia,  was  captured  and  wrested  from  Athens 
if^the^The-  ^Y  *  P^^ty  of  exiles  who  crossed  over  from  Ere- 
bans.  The  tria  in  EubcBa,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  despot 
Mcaif ^*'**  ®^  ^^®  last-mentioned  town.  It  had  been  more 
Cbardsfirom  than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens 
Corinth.  ^^^  Thebes;  being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boe- 
otian, and  never  incorporated  as  a  Deme  or  equal  consti- 
tuent member  of  the  Athenian  common-wealth,  but  only 
recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens;  though,  as  it  was 
close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also 
citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Grsea.^ 
So  recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  ex- 
changed between  Athens  and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion 
of  the  Oropian  territory.  At  that  time,  it  appears,  the 
Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their  partisans  in  Or6pus 
were  banished.  3  It  was  these  partisans  who,  through  the 
aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  eflFected  their 
return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubt- 
less to  banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens. « 
So  great  was  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians, 


On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
Jadgement,  outweigh  any  probabi- 
lities on  the  contrary  side,  I  have 
placed  the  seizure  of  Felopidas  in 
366  B.O.,  after  the  embassy  to  Per- 
sia; not  without  feeling,  however, 
that  the  chronology  of  this  period 
cannot  be  rendered  absolutely 
certain. 

»  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  31-36. 

^  See  the  instructive  Inscription 
and  comments  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Boss,   in  which  the  Deme 


rpa^c,  near  Ordpus,  was  first  dis- 
tinctly made  known  (Boss,  Die 
Demen  von  Attika,  p.  6,  7— Halle, 
1846). 

•  Isokratds,  Drat.  xiv.  (Flataic.) 
s.  22-40. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;  Diodov. 
XV.  76. 

The  previous  capture  of  Ordpas, 
when  Athens  lost  it  in  411  b.o., 
was  accomplished  under  circum- 
stances very  analogous  (Thucyd. 
viii.  60). 
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that  they  not  only  marched  with  all  their  force  to  recover 
the  place,  but  also  recalled  their  general  Charts  with  that 
mercenary  force  which  he  commanded  in  the  territories  of 
Corinth  and  Phlius.  They  farther  requested  aid  from  the 
Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Peloponnesus.  These 
allies  did  not  obey  the  summons;  but  the  Athenian  force 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Or6pus,  had  not  the 
Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  attack. 
Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occupation  of  it; 
though  under  protest,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  disputed  right  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbi- 
tration. 1 

This  seizure  of  Or6pus  produced  more   than  one 
material  consequence.     Owing  to  the  recall  of  ^  ^ 
Chares  from  Corinth,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon  Athena  dis- 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  against  the  Siky-  contented  ' 
onians  in  the  town;  who,  with  the  aid  of  the   Jeiopon'ne- 
Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town  tian  allies; 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  The-  ?n®o®°ii®" 
bans  and  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  ance  with 
discontented  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  J'Jd  ^"®**** 
having  neglected  her  summons  on  the  emergency  Arcadians. 
at  Oropus,  although  Athenian  troops  had  been  2*ko*med6s 
constantly  in  service  for  the  protection  of  Pelo-     ^  °™® 
ponnesus  against  the  Thebans.    The  growth  of  such  dis- 
positions at  Athens  became  known  to   the  Mantineian 
Lykomedes;   the   ablest  and    most  ambitious  leader  in 
Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture  with  them 
at  the  synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian  rescript.  2 
Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as  well 
as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city; 
persuading  the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand 

*  ^en.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1;  Diodor.  Demosthends  heard  as  a  youth  with 

^^'  76-  such  strong  admiration.    But  our 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Goron&,  information  is  so  vague  and  scanty, 

p.  250.  s.  123 ;  JEscbinds  cont.  Etesi-  that  we  can  make  out  nothing  cer- 

Phont.  p.  S97,  8.  86.  tainly  on  the  point,  Behdants  CVite 

It  would  seem  that  ve  are  to  refer  Iphicratis,    Ghabriae,    et  Timothei, 

to  this  loss  of  Ordpus  the  trial  of  p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the 

Chsbrias     and      Kallistratus      in  scattered  testimonies,     in   an   in- 

Athens,  together  with  the  memor-  stmctive  chapter, 

able  harangue  of  the  latter  which  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 39;  vii,  4,  a. 
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to  send  him  thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty 
among  the  Athenians  in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from 
the  alliance  subsisting  between  them  and  Sparta.  But 
they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from 
Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than  ot 
Athens;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then  given  to  Lyko- 
medes.  The  latter  took  ship  at  Peirseus  for  his  return, 
but  never  reached  Arcadia ;  for  he  happened  to  land  at  the 
spot  where  the  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were 
assembled,  and  these  men  put  him  to  death  at  once,  i  In 
spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not  without 
opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuc- 
B.O.  366.  cessful  campaign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already) 
Epaminon-  for  the  rescuo  of  Felopidas,  which  disabled  her 
das  is  sent  from  effective  efforts  in  Peloponnesus.  But  as 
fnto^Ar-^  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been  accomplished,  Epa- 
oadia:  he  miuoudas,  her  greatest  man  and  her  only  con- 
againstKai-  spicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into  Acadia 
liitratuB.  to  offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from 
Argos,  diplomatic  obstruction  to  the  proposed  Athenian 
alliance.  He  had  to  speak  against  Kallistratus,  the  most 
distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who  had  been  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the  Arcadian  Ten 
Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments,  denounced 
the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both 
of  Thebes  and  Argos.  "Were  not  Orestes  and  Alkmseon, 
both  murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus), 
natives  of  Argos?  Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father 
and  married  nis  mother,  a  native  of  Thebes?" — "Yes 
(said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply),  they  were.  But  Kallis- 
tratus has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  these  persons,  while 
they  Uved  at  home,  were  innocent  or  reputed  to  be  so.  As 
soon  as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  received  them, 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  4,  3.  embark.    He  fixed  upon  the  exact 

Xenophon  notices  the  singularity  spot  where    the    exiles    were    as- 

of  the  accident.    There  were  plenty  sembled,   not   knowing    that   they 

of  vessels  in  Peirseus ;  Lykomedds  were      there  —  SaifjLOvituxaTa      dno- 

had  only  to  make  his  choice,   and  9viQ0xti. 

to  determine  where  he  would  dis- 
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stained  with  confessed  guilt."  ^  This  clever  retort  told 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  EpaminondaSi 
but  his  speech  as  a  whole  was  not  successful.  The  Ar* 
cadians  concluded  alliance  with  Athens ;  yet  without  for- 
mally renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 

As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it 
became  important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  p   *   .    * 
and  assured  entrance  into  Peloponnesus;  while  the  Athe- 
at  the  same  time  the  recent  slackness  of  the  J**?***  *<> 
Corinthians,    in    regard    to    the    summons  to  rfnth:  they 
Oropus,    rendered    her    mistrustful    of  their  »'•  V'f^' 
fidelity.     Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the   ^^^^  * 
Athenian  assembly,  on  the  motion  of  a  citizen  named 
Demotion,  to    seize    and    occupy   Corinth;   there  being 
already  some  scattered  Athenian   garrisons,    on  various 
points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated 
and  rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land- 
force  under  Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched.    But 
on  reaching  the   Corinthian   port  of  Kenchrese,  Chares 
found  himself  shut  out  even  from  admittance.   The  propo- 
sition of  Demotion,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Athenians, 
had  become  known  to   the  Corinthians;   who   forthwith 
stood  upon  their  guard,  sent   soldiers   of  their   own  to 
relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory, 
and  called  upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for 
which  they  might  have  ground,  as  their  services  were  no 
longer  needed.     Chares  pretended   to   have  learnt  that 
Corinth  was  in  danger.   But  both  he  and  the  remaining 
Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with  every  expression 
of  thanks  and  politeness.  ^ 

*  Cornelins  Nepos,   Epaminond.  allusion  (Bhetoric,  iii.  17,  8) ;  pof- 

c.  6;  Plutarch,  Reipuh.  Ger.  PrsBo.  sibly  enough,  against  Epaminondas 

p.   810   F.;    Plutarch,    Apophtheg.  also. 

Reg.  p.  193  D.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  The  public  debates  of  the  Athe- 

the  part   of  others,   to  the  crimes  nian  assembly  were  not  favourat)le 

embodied  in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  to  the  success  of  a  scheme,    like 

ix.  8).  that    proposed    by    Demotion,    to 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  which  secrecy  was  indispensable, 

this    embassy  into    Peloponnesus,  Oompare  another  scheme,  divulged 

that  Eallistratus  addressed  the  dis-  in   like    manner,    in    Thucydides, 

course    to  the  public  assembly  at  iii.  S. 
Messftnd,  to  which  Aristotle  mak^s 

VOL.  X.  ^ 
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Part  II. 


B,0,  866. 

The  Oorin- 
tbians,  Epi- 
daurians 
and  others 
•re  anxioua 
to  make 
peace.  They 
apply  to 
B  part  a. 


The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled, 
and  the  Corintnians  were  for  the  moment  safe. 
Yet  their  position  was  precarious  and  uncom- 
fortable; for  their  enemies,  Thebes  and  Argos, 
were  already  their  masters  by  land,  and  Athens 
had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an 
enemy.  Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay;*  but 
while  thus  providing  for  military  security,  they 
sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open  negotiations  for  peace. 
Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Thiebans  to  go  and 
consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in  conjunction 
with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  shure  their  views. 
Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  full  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the 
occasion.  "We  are  on  the  point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian 
envoy),  and  must  make  peace.  We  shall  rejoice  to  make 
it  in  conjunction  with  you,  if  you  will  consent;  but  if  you 
think  proper  to  persevere  in  the  war,  be  not  displeased  if 
we  make  peace  without  you."  The  Epidaunans  and 
Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the  aame 
language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.  3 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions 
Befasai  of  for  peace  could  be  entertained,  which  did  not 
contain  a  formal  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Messene.  To  this  the  Corinthians  and  other 
allies  of  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing. 
But  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Sparta  herself  to  submit  to  the  same  concession. 
Tne  Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a 
territory  inherited  from  victorious  forefathers, 
and  held  under  so  long  a  prescription.  They  repudiated 
yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of  recognising  as  free  Greeks 
and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  haa  so  long  been  their 
slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of  continuing 

'  It  seemi  probable  that  theee 
vere  the  mercenaries  placed  by  the 
Corinthians  under  the  command  of 
Timophanfts,  and  employed  by  him 
afterwards  m  instrumentc  for  «•- 
tablishing  a  despotienu 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  3,  4)  al- 
ludes briefly  to  mercenaries  equip- 
ped about  this  time  (as  far  as  we 


the  Spar< 
tans  to  ac- 
knowledge 
the  inde- 
pendence 
of  Messfind ; 
they  re- 
proach their 
allies  with 
consenting. 


eftn  verify  his  ohronology)  and  to 
the  Corinthian  mercenariea  now 
assembled,  in  connexion  with  Ti- 
moleon and  Timophanito— •€  whom 
I  «faall  haT*  to  say  mvuih  in  a  fntare 
abapter. 

*  Compare  Xan.  Hellen.  yiL  4«  3, 
•  with  Isokxatds,  Or.  rL  (AMbida- 
mus)  8.  106. 
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the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  He  hazards,  to 
regain  what  they  had  lo8t;i  and  although  thaj  could  not 
directly  prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose 
sickness  of  the  war  had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating 
a  separate  peace  for  themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a 
reluctant  consent.  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus  even 
reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfishness,  partly  in 
deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of  need, 
partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice 
ruinous  to  her  honour.  2  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his 
countrymen,  in  the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to 
spurn  the  mandates  of  Thebes;  to  shrink  neither  horn 
effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  reconquest  of  Messene,  even 
if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all  Greece;  and  to  convert 
their  military  population  into  a  permanent  camp,  sending 
away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in  friendly 
foreign  cities. 


*  ThisseatimantpfdiMfttisfaetioD 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and 
zepeatedly  set  forth  in  the  Oration 
of   Isokratfts    called   Archidamus, 
somposed  as  if  to  be  spoken  in  this 
•jnod-^amA  good  eiridenee  (whether 
actually    spoken   or   not)    of  the 
feelings  animating  the  prince  and 
a  large  party  at  Sparta.    Archida- 
mus treats  those  allies  who  recom- 
mended the  Spartans  to  surrender 
MessADd,   »*  worse  enemies  even 
than  those  who  had  broken  off  al> 
together.   He  specifies  Corinthians, 
Phliasians,  and  Epidaurians,  sect. 
11-18— sic  TOOTO  8'  fpLO'jax  icXsovt^lac, 
Ml    TOvauTViv    f)(iiu>v    xaTSYvtuxaaiv 
ivavSplav,  4U9Ts  itoXXdixtc  f)(i&<  d£iu>- 
ravTtc  Oicep  T^c  a&Tu>v  icAtfiictv,  C>ntp 
Xt99i]v7)<  o6x  oiovxai  fieiv  f)|iid«  xiv- 
iowi>siv*  dXX'  W  a^Tol  xiqv  afcxipav 
v0t4bv  io9ttXvK  Kapiiu>vTati.yicsipu>vTav 
(vS&sxsiv  ij|*»«  u»c  XW  *o*^<  tx8poi< 
^i)c  fuuxiipac  KapoL-jfutpi^aaK  xa\  npoc 
toic  &XX01C  iicaiviXouaiv,  u>e,  si  y^il 
tiuta  Qoyjt^^riao^'*,  noiY)ff6{Uvoi  xV^v 
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Met  07,  67,  90,  106,  H*,  ItS. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse 
of  Isokratds,  that  tbs  displeasure 
of  the  Spartans  against  their  aliiesi 
because  the  latter  advised  them  to 
relinquish  MessdnA  ^  was  much 
greater  than  the  narrative  of  Xe- 
nophon  (Hellen.  rii.  4, 8-11)  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the 
discourse,  it  is  asserted  (among 
various  other  inaccuracies),  that 
the  Spartans  had  sent  to  Thebes  to 
ask  for  peace,  and  that  the  Thebans 
had  said  in  reply ~peace  would  be 
granted,  t\  MeaoigvTjv  dvotxlau>ai  xal 
a6xdvo|iLov  idouMi.  Now  the  Spartans 
had  never  sent  to  Thebes  for  this 
purpose ;  the  Corinthians  went  to 
Thebes,  and  there  leamtthe  peremp  • 
tory  oondition  requiring  that  3Ces- 
sdnA  should  be  recognised  Next, 
the  Thebans  would  never  require 
Sparta  to  recolonise  or  reconstitute 
(dvoixleaO  MessdnA ;  that  had  been 
already  dooe  by  tlie  Thebaiu)  them- 
Mlvet. 
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Corinth, 
Epidaunis, 
Phlius,  Ac. 
conclude 


Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the 
desperate  suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this 
important  congress  ended  by  a  scission  between 
them  and  their  allies.  The  Corinthians,  Phlia- 
sians,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  Thebes, 
peace^with  and  concluded  peace;  recognising  the  independ- 
wifhout  ^^*  ®°^®  ^^  Messene  and  afl&rming  the  independence 
Sparta-.  of  oach  Separate  city  within  its  own  territory, 
the°inde-°*  without  either  obligatory  alliance,  or  headship 
pendence  of  ou  the  part  of  any  city.  Yet  when  the  Thebans 
Messdnft.  invited  them  to  contract  an  alliance,  they  declined, 
saying  that  this  would  be  only  embarking  in  war  on  the 
other  side;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for  was  peace. 
Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indicated  in 
the  Persian  rescript,  so  £Eur  as  regarded  the  general  auto- 
nomy of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that  of  MessenS; 
but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Theban 
headship,  i 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a 
position  of  neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of 
G-recian  states;  chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus 
— Corinth,  Phlius,Epidauru8;  probably  Troezen 
and  Hermione,  since  we  do  not  find  them  again 
mentioned  among  the  contending  parties.  iBut 
rtates  after  it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes  and 
this  peace.  Argos— Sparta  and  Athens^— still  at  war;  as 
well  as  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between 
these  states  however  were  now  somewhat  complicated:  for 
Thebes  was  at  war  with  Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though 
not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with  the  Arcadians;  while 
Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in  alliance  with 
Sparta  as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were  in 
alliance  with  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta; 
the  Eleians  were  on  unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at 


B.O.  866. 

Compli- 
cated rela- 
tions be- 
tween the 
Grecian 


K  Diodoras  (xt.  76)  states  that  the 
Persian  king  sent  envoys  to  Greece, 
who  caused  this  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded. But  there  seems  no  ground 
for  believing  that  any  Persian 
envoys  had  visited  Greece  since  the 
return  of  Pelopidas,  whose  return 
with  the,  rescript  did  in  fact  con- 
stitute a  Persian  intervention.  The 
peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 


general  basis  of  that  rescript:  so 
far,  but  no  farther  (as  I  conceive), 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus  about 
Persian  intervention  is  exact. 

«  Diodorus  (xv.  78)  is  farther  in- 
accurate in  stating  the  peace  as 
universally  accepted,  and  as  being 
a  conclusion  of  the  Bbdotia-n  and 
Lacedaemonian  war,  which  had  be- 
gun with  the  battle  of  Leiiktra. 
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actual  war,  with  Arcadia — yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in 
alliance  with  Thebes.  Lastly,  the  Arcadians  themselves 
were  losing  their  internal  cooperation  and  harmony  one 
with  another,  which  had  only  so  recently  begun.  Two 
parties  were  forming  among  them,  under  the  old  conflicting 
auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  Tegea,  occupied  by  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with  Mega- 
lopolis andMessene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting 
a  strong  and  united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  for  urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as  Athens 
an  independent  state — so  they  were  no  less  in-  J5J*!"/  . 
dignant  with  the  Persian  king;  who,  though  still  bassy  to' 
calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  *^«  ^'fl*" 
recognition  in  the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.  >  tered  re-' 
The  Athenians  also  were  dissatisfied  with  this  J?'*^*  ''®"' 
rescript.  They  had  (as  has  been  already  stated)  nounSng 
condemned  to  deatn  Timagoras,  one  of  their  Amphipoiis 
envoys   who   had   accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  Athenian 
having  received  bribes.  They  now  availed  them-  possession, 
selves  of  the  openinc  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of 
the  rescript,  to  send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  solicit  more  favourable  terms.  Their  new  envoys, 
communicating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his 
trust   and  had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the 
Great  King  a  fresh  rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to 
be  an  Athenian  possession  instead  of  a  free  city.  2   whether 


'  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  80. 
iv6|iiCe  — Tcp  TlipaiQ  filxnjv  tntSigsciv 
xal  TU)v  icp6a8ev,  xai  Sri  vuv,  aupLfiia^oc 
sivai  9daatt>v,  iititaTTS  Measi^vtiv 
dcpisvau 

*  This  second  mission  of  the 
Athenians  to  the  Persian  court 
(pursuant  to  the  invitation  con- 
tained in  the  rescript  given  to 
Pelopidasj  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  87), 
appears  to  me  implied  in  Demos- 
thenes, Fals.  Leg.  p.  S84.  s.  160;  p. 
420.  s.  283;  Or.  Be  HalonneBo,  p. 
84.  s.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to 
(ieath  by  his  countrymen  on  re- 
turning to  Athens— and  if  ho  sent 


down  (xaTiice(jL'|>tv)  a  fresh  resoilpt 
about  Amphipol is—this  informa- 
tion can  only  have  been  oommuni- 
oated,  and  the  new  rescript  only 
obtained^  by  a  second  embassy  sant 
to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  LacedsBmonian  Kal- 
lias  may  have  accompanied  this 
second  Athenian  mission  to  Susa ; 
we  hear  of  him  as  having  come 
back  with  a  friendly  letter  from 
the  Persian  king  to  Agesilaua 
(Xenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  viii.  3 ;  Plu> 
tarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  £.)^ 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger. 
But  the  statement  is  too  vague  to 
enable  .us  to  verify  this  as  the 
actual  occasion. 
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that  other  artiele  also  in  the  former  rescript,  which  com- 
manded Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed  ships,  was  now 
revoked,  we  cannot  say;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second 
S.O.  see.  embassy,  they  also  despatched  an  armament 
Timotheus  und^r  Timotheus  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
fl*^t  7****  *  y®*  ^^^^  express  instructions  not  to  violate  the 
Ada— ^  peace  with  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  king 
AgesiUus  of  Sparta,went  to  the  same  scene,  though  without 
ATtiohtkt'^  Any  public  force;  availing  himself  only  of  his 
zandt.  long^established  military  reputation  to  promote 

the  interests  of  his  country  as  negotiator.  Both  Spartan 
and  Athenian  attention  was  now  turned,  directly  and 
specially,  towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Fhrygia; 
who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to  Greece, 
two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view  either 
of  obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable 
to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them,  i  Ariobar- 
zanes was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly 
consummated,  his  revolt  from  the  Persiwi  king,  which 
Agesilaus  employed  all  his  influence  in  fomenting.  The 
Athenians,  however,  still  wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breack 
with  Persia,  instructed  Timotheus  to  assist  Ariobarzanes 
•»^et  with  a  formal  proviso,  that  he  should  not  break  truce 
with  Uie  Qreat  King.  They  also  conferred  both  upon 
Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons),  and  upon  Philiskus, 
ike  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship,  s  That  satrap  seems  now 
to  have  had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  both  sidea  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as 
oi  Perinthttft  on  the  Propontis;  while  Philiskus,  as  hia 
ckief  officer,  exercised  extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by 
much  tyranny  and  brutality,  over  the  Grecian  cities  in 
that  region. 

Predttded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  ^idinff  tiie 
Gonqnett  revolted  Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus  turned  his 
of  samot  f^^^^  against  the  island  of  Samos;  which  was 
Ttmotbevs.  now  held  by  Kyprothemis,  a  Grecian  chief  with 
a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes,  Persian  satrap 
OB  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigran^  had 
acquired  i^  we  do  not  know;  but  the  Persians,  when  once 
ie^  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession  of  the 

»  X«n.  B«ll«iu  tii.  1,  %7.  pw  1»8.  •.  le.  ««nit.  Ariatokrs*.  p. 

*  DemoBthen.  De  Hhodtwf.  liMNtl.     e««w  «w  16» ;  p.  eS7.  Sr  9ia. 
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eontinental  Asiatic  Ghreeks,  natanlly  tended  to  pwA  their 
dominion  over  the  neighbouring  islands.  After  earryinff 
on  his  military  operations  in  Samoa,  wiUi  8000  peltasts  and 
'^0  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  Timotheus  became 
master  of  it.  His  success  was  the  more  gratijfying,  as  he 
had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his  troops  during  the 
whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies;  without  either  drawing 
upon  the' Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contributions 
from  allies^'  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired 
for  Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the 
opposite  party  went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their 
properties,  since  Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not 
understood  to  import  war  between  him  and  Athens.  In- 
deed it  appears  tnat  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes  and  the 
uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neigbouring  satraps,  shook 
for  some  time  the  Bang's  authority,  and  absorbed  his 
revenues  in  these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of 
Lydi»--and  Mausolus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Per- 
sian supremacy— attacked  Anobarzanes,  with  the  view, 
real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his  revolt ;  and  laid  sieffe  to 
AssuB  and  Adramyttium.  mxi  they  are  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of  Affesilaus.3 
As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allurement 
(except  perhaps  some  monev  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were 
not  very  earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall 
find  both  of  them,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  joint 
revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  against  the  Persian  king.' 

>  Domosthen.  ut  tup.;  ItokratAs,  *  Xenopb.  Sno.  Ai^f.  SL  2S}  Po- 

Ot.SY.  (BePermut.)  1. 118;  Gomel.  lyenut,  yii.  29. 

STepos,  Timoth.  o.  1.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  to 

The  •Cr»tagem«  wb«rehy  Tiiftc-  this  period  tbst  we  ftr«  to  refer  tft« 

theue  procured  money  for  Ma  troopa  siege  of  Artanens  by  Autopbrada- 

at  Samos,  are  touched  upon  in  the  t6s,  which  be  was  induced  to  re- 

Pseudo-AristotelAs.  CEconomio.  ii.  linquish  by  an  ingenious  proposi* 

23 ;    and  in  Polyssn.  iii.  10,  9 ;   so  tion  of  Enbulusi  who  held  the  place 

far  as  we  can   understand   them,  (Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  4,  10). 

they  appear  to  be  only  contribu-  ■  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 

tionsy  levied  under  a  thin  disguise,  that  we  make  out  anything  like  a 

upon  the  inhabitants.  thread  of  events  at  this  period;  so 

Since  Ariobarzands  gave  money  mieerably    scanty   and    indistinct 

to  Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  are  our  authorities» 

given  some  to  Timotheus  during  Behdantz  (Vitse  Iphioratis,  Ohft- 

this  siege.  brie,  et  Timothei,  chap.  v.  p.  118- 
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AgesilauB  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecuniary  aid  for 
Sparta.  ^ 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  repu- 
B.o.  ses.  tation  of  Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the 
Partial  re-  maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  It  seems  also  to 
fdmission  h&Ye  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Great  King  on 
soneM  Ob''  Asia  Jlfinor — to  have  disposed  the  residentsi 
*»i'»od  by  ijoth  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,  to  revolt — and 
°^°  '  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded 
both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.  Agesilaus  was  enabled  to 
carry  home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen; 
but  Timotheus,  declininff  pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for 
Athens  the  more  valuable  boon  of  re-admission  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  Ariobarzanes  made  over  to  him 
Sestus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula;  possessions  doubly 
precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a  partial  mastery 
of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont;  with  a  large  circumjacent 
territory  for  occupation.  > 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tri- 
SAmos  nd  ^^^^J  Confederates  aggregated  to  tne  Athenian 
the  Cher-  synod. '  They  were,  in  large  proportion,  new 
aonese— ^  territories  acquired  to  Athens,  open  to  be  oc- 
prietary  fto-  cupied  by  Athenian  citizens  as  out-settlers  or 
f<Jr"Athen8  ^®"*c^s.  Much  of  the  Chersoncse  had  been 
Athenian  '  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the 
^^t«e^^'  °'  *^™®  ^^  *^®  ^™*  Miltiad^s  and  afterwards  down 
sent  thifher  to  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in 
as  pro-  405  B.C.   Though  all  these  proprietors  had  been 

p  etora.  ^j^^^  driven  home  and  expropriated,  they  had 
never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of  fortune  and 
eventual  re-entry.*  That  moment  had  now  arrived.  The 
formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropriations  of  land 
out  of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation 

180)  is  an  inatmotiye  auxiliary  in  X7]98si9u>v    Sitat«   6   x6ico«   ntpUyiui* 

putting  together  the  scraps  of  in-  olxsioc  fjvaYxdaQT)  t^  n6Xti  YtviaBai, 

formation:  compare  also  Weissen-  Ac.  (s.  lU). 

bom,  Hellen.  p.  19S-I04  (Jena,  1844).  From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont 

>  Xen.  Eno.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27.  to   Athens   fts   ensuring   a  regular 

-•  Isokratds,  Or.  xt.  (De  Permut.)  supply  of  com  imported  from  the 

■;  115-119;  Oomelius  Nepos,  Timo-  Euxine,     Sestus    was     sometimes 

tbens,  0.  1.  called  "the  flour-board  of  the  Pei- 

Isokratds     pftrtioularly     dwells  raeus"— -J]  itrjXla  too  Ileipflriujc  (Aris- 

upon  the  fact  that  the  conquest  of  tot.  Bhetor.  iii.  10,  S). 

Timotheus  secured  to  Athens  a  ■  See  Andokid6s  de  Pace,  s.  16, 
large    ctrcumjaoent   territory  —  u>v 
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of  her  second  confederacy  in  378  b.c^  as  a  means  of 
conciliating  maritime  allies — was  forffotten,  now  that  she 
stood  no  longer  in  fear  of  Sparta.  The  same  system  of 
klerachiesy  wnich  had  so  much  discredited  her  former 
empire,  was  again  partially  commenced.  Many  kleruchs, 
or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  both  at  Samos 
and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citizens, 
who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable 
schedule  of  Athens.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
measure  are  unknown  to  us.  At  Samos  the  emigrants 
must  have  been  new  men;  for  there  had  never  been  any 
kleruchs  there  before,  t  But  in  the  Chersonese,  the  old 
Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expropriated  forty 
years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now  went 
back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain 
their  previous  lands;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new  emigrants. 
And  Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and 
KrithotS,  soon  extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and 
other  places;  whereby  Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to 
claim  the  whole  Chersonese,  or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as 


>  Tbst  the  Atbenian  occupation 
of  Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part) 
by  kleruchs,  hegan,.  in  866  or  366 
B.O.— is  established  by  Diodorus, 
zriii.  8-18— when  he  mentions  the 
restoration  of  the  Samians  forty- 
three  years  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donian Perdikkas.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
additional  detachments  of  kleruchs 
were  sent  out  in  361  and  in  362  B.C., 
as  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
iBschinfis  cont.  Timarch.  p.  81.  c. 
13;  and  by  Philochorus,  Fr.  131, 
ed.  Didot.  See  the  note  of  Wes- 
seling,  who  questions  the  accuracy 
of  the  date  in  Diodorus.  I  dissent 
from  his  criticism,  though  he  is 
supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and 
by  Mr.  Olinton  <F.  H.  ad  ann.  362). 
I  think  it  highly  improbable  that 
so  long  an  interval  should  have 
elapsed  between  the  capture  of 
the  island  and  the  sending  of  the 


kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter  measure, 
offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Oreece,  should  have  been  first  re- 
sorted to  by  Athens  in  362  B.C., 
when  she  bad  been  so  much  weak- 
ened both  by  the  Social  War,  and 
by  the  progress  of  Philip.  Strabo 
mentions  2000  kleruchs  as  having 
been  sent  to  Samos.  But  whether 
he  means  the  first  batch  alone,  or 
all  the  different  batches  together, 
we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638). 
The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epi- 
kurus  was  among  these  kleruchs: 
compare  Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 

Behdantz  (Vit»  Iphicratis,  Gba- 
briffi  et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to 
me  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  very 
difficult  chronology  of  this  period. 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  prop- 
erty of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general 
review  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
Athens ;  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Olym.  106,  before  362  b.o.  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  182.  s.  19), 
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ber  own  ancient  possession — from  its  extreme  northern 
boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north  of 
Kardia,  down  to  Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity,  i 

This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  prop« 
rietors,  combined  with  the  resumption  of  the 
of  Athens'  Chersouese,  appears  to  have  excited  a  strong 
r  hi*n*^h  sensation  throughout  Greece,  as  a  revival  of 
fcferuobt  ^'  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Athens,  and 
in  the  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disinterested 

hersonese.  pr^^fgggjQng  ^hich  she  had  set  forth  in  378  B.C. 
Even  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias 
pronounced  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  emigration  of 
the  kleruchs  to  Samos^^  However,  obnoxious  as  the 
measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been  preceded  by  a 
conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native  prop- 
rietors, it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so 
much  real  difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in 
the  Chersonese.  Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict 
with  independent  towns,  like  Kardia,'  which  resisted  her 
pretensions — and  with  resident  proprietors  whom  she  was 
to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossessing — but  also  with  a  new 
enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.  That  prince,  claiming  the 
Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself  on  the  point 
of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes  drove 
him  away,<  to  make  room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athe^ 
nians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys » — the  new 

Thracian  enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and 

adopted  citizen,  of  Athens — was  father-in-law 

^ys  of       of  the  Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  whom  he 

Timotheas    had  enabled  to  establish  and  people  the  town 

i^hfk**?*'    *^^  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of 

p     ra   «.    ipjjj.j^^g^    Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the 

Athenians  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts 

of  Macedonia  and  Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Am- 

phipolis;  but  he  had  neither  taken  the  latter  place,  nor 

obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other  success;  though  he 

had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a  mercenary 

>  See  Demo8tben«g,   Do   Halon-  677.  a.  201 ;  p.  679.  b.  209. 

tteso,  p.  86.  f.  40-42;  iEschinds,  I>e  *  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 

Vals.  Legftt.  264.  e.  74.  *  Demostben.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

•  Aristoto].  BhetOTic.  il.  8,  4.  660.  e.  141. 

'  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
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general  named  Charid^mus  with  a  body  of  troops.  Kow 
so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man 
like  Iphikrates,  is  to  be  explained — we  cannot  tell.  But 
it  naturally  placed  him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
in  disadvantageous  contrast  with  Timotheus,  who  had  just 
acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese.  An  additional  reason 
for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented  by  the  fact, 
that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law  Kotys, 
Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall  him, 
and  appoint  TimotheusUo  an  extensive  command,  including 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps 
party  enmities  between  the  two  Athenian  chiefs,  with  their 
respective  friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the  change. 
As  Iphikrates  had  been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few 
years  before,  so  the  latter  may  have  seized  this  opportunity 
of  retaliating.  3  At  all  events  the  dismissed  general  con- 
ducted himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  mistrust 
of  his  countrymen;  taking  part  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.' 
He  had  got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphi- 
polis,  surrendered  to  him  by  Harpalus:  which  gave  creat 
hopes  of  extorting  the  surrender  of  the  town.  These 
hostages  he  had  consigned  to  thq  custody  of  the  mercenary 
general  Charidemns,  though  a  vote  had  been  passed  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens.  ^ 

)  Demosthea  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  mayr^fer  to  the  connexion  of  Iphl- 

A<9.  8.174.    'lLitsi67]  TOv  iJiev  'Itpixpi-  kratAs   with   Kotys,   which  might 

ti\t  d:ioaTpdt7}Yov  iicoiiQaats,   Ti(jl6-  entail    in  some    manner  the    for- 

Wov  8*  tic'  'AfjL^licoXiv  xal  Xepp6vT)90v  feiture  of  his  right  of  citizenship : 

tCsieifji'^itTt  tfTpa-rrjov,  Ac.  for  it  is  difBcult  to  understand  how 

*  See  Demostben,  cont.  Timoth.  yP''?^   Uvlac,    in    its   uBttal   senM 

p.  1187,  1188,  s.  10-16.  (implying    the    negation    of    any 

Timotheus    swore     and    pledged  originalrightof citizenship),  could 

himself  publicly  in  the   Athenian  ever  be  preferred  as  a  charge  against 

Msembly,    on    one    occasion,    to  Iphikratds;    who    not     only   per- 

prefer  against  Ipbikratds  a  Tpoi^iQv  formed   all  the  active  duties  of  a 

^«via< ;    but  he  never  realized  this  oitizenf  but  served  in  the  highest 

engagement,    and   he   even    after-  post,  and  received  from  the  people 

wards   became    so    far   reconciled  distinguished  honours, 

with   Iphlkratds,    as   to   give   his  '  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

daughter  in    marriage  to   the  son  664.  s.  163.    eT6Xfi.T)9sv  Oitep  tu>v  K6- 

of  the  latter  (ibid,  p   1204.  s.  78).  xuo;  icpaY|xaT(0'  tvavxlot  toic  bfteTs- 

To   what   precise   date,    or    cir-  poi<  0TpaT7)Y0ic  votupLa^^eiv. 

Mimstance,  this  sworn  engagement  *  Demosth.   cont.    Aristokrat.   p. 

ie  to  be  referred,   we  cannot  de-  669.  s.   174-177.     Respecting  these 

termine.  Possibly  the  Ypa'f?)  ^3via<  hostages,  1  ean  do  nothing  more 


po 
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As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  IphikratSs  was  cancelled, 
Oharidemus  forthwith  surrendered  the  hostages  to  the 
Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving  Athens  of  a 
material  advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Oha- 
ridemus had  been  three  years  with  his  band  in  the  service 
of  Athens  under  Iphikrates,  yet  when  the  new  general 
Timotheus  wished  to  re-eugage  him,  he  declined  the  pro- 
position; conveying  away  his  troops  in  Athenian  transports, 
to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of  Athens — 
Kotys ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself,  i  He 
was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  ser- 
vice under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis, 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 
It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  the  general  coast 
P.O.  866-864.  of  Macedonia  and  the  Ghalkidic  Thrace,  that 
Timotheus  devoted  his  firstattention,  postponing 
for  the  moment  Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.  In 
this  enterprise  he  found  means  to  obtain  the 
alliance  ofMacedonia,  which  had  been  hostile  to 
his  predecessor  Iphikrates.  Ptolemy  of  Alorus, 
He"  fails  at  regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated 
Amphipolis  ^Yiq  preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas, 
was  himself  assassinated  (365  B.c.)byPerdikkas,brotherot 
Alexander.  2  Perdikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens. 
He  lent  aid  to  Timotheus,  who  turned  his  force  against 
Olynthus  and  other  towns  both  in  the  Ohalkidic  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  ^  Probably  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  may  have  been  again  acquiring  strength  during 
the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation;  so  that  Perdikkas 
now  found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to  subdue  or 


Timotheus 
acts  with 
success  on 
the  coast 
of  Macedo- 
hia  and 
Ghalkidikft 


than  repeat  the  brief  and  obscure 
notice  of  Demosthends.  Of  the 
various  conjectures  proposed  to 
illustrate  it,  none  appeal  to  me 
at  all  satisfactory.  Who  Harpalus 
was,  I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669.  8.  176. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  writ- 
ten by  Iphikratds  and  Timotheus 
to  the  Athenian  people  in  support 
of  these  allegations.  Unfortunately 
these  letters  are  not  cited  in  sub- 


stance. 

*  Diodorus,  xt.  77;  .Sischlnds  do 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  260.  c.  14. 

'  Demosthends  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21. 
8.  14)  mentions  the  assistance  of 
the  Macedonians  to  Timotheus 
against  Olynthus.  Compare  also 
his  oration  ad  Philippi  Epistolam 
(p.  164.  s.  9).  This  can  hardly  al- 
lude  to  anything  else  than  the  war 
carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  B.C.  See  also  Foly^n 
iii.  10,  14. 
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enfeeble  it,  just  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  inyoked  Sparta 
for  the  like  purpose.  Timotheas,  with  the  assistance  of 
Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in  these  parts;  making 
himself  master  of  Torone,  Fotidsea,  Fydna,  Methdne,  and 
various  other  places.  As  he  mastered^many  of  the  Chal« 
kidic  towns  allied  with  Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents 
still  retained  by  that  city  became  so  much  diminished,  that 
Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely  as  having  conquered  it.  ^ 
Here,  as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  his  successes  not  only 
without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are  told)  without 
severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular  contri- 
butions of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  assisted 
by  the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metal.  2 
Yet  though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his 
predecessor  in  his  attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens 
had  most  at  heart — the  capture  of  Amphipolis;  although, 
by  the  accidental  capture  of  Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was 
enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief  with  his  band,  whose 
services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully  appreciated  at 
Athens.  3  Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus,  who 
was  repulsed — then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided'  by  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian 
Kotys),  made  so  strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  loss ;  and  even  to  bum  some  triremes,  which, 
having  been  carried  across  to  assail  the  city  from  the  wide 
part  of  the  river  Strymon  above,  could  not  be  brought  off 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

>  Diodor.  xv,  81 ;  Cornelias  Nepos,  vague. 

Timoth.  1;   Isokratds,  Or.  zy.  (De  *  Isokratds,  I.  e. ;  Aristotel.  (Eoo« 

Permut.)     s.    116-119;     Deinarchus  noraio.  ii.  22;  Folyeen.  iii.  10,  14. 

cont.  Demosth.  8. 14.  cont.  Fhilokl.  '  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

B.  19.  669.  8.  177. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  appre-  «  Polyaenus  (iii.  10,  8)   mentions 

hend  to  be  the  real  truth  contained  this  fact,    which  is   explained  by 

in  the  large  assertion  of  Isokratds  comparing  (in  Thucydidds,   vii.  9) 

— XotXxiSeic   finavTa^  xaxenoXsiATjoev  the  description  of  the  attack  made 

(8.  119).      The    orator    states    that  by  the  Athenian  Euetion  upon  Am- 

Timotheus    acquired    twenty-four  phipolis  in  414  B.C. 

cities  in  all;  but  this  total  prob-  These  ill-successes  of  Timotheus 

ably    comprises   his   conquests  in  stand   enumerated,    as  I  conceive, 

other   times   as   well  as   in   other  in  that  catalogue  of  nine  defeats, 

places.    The  expression   of  Nepoa  which  the  Scholiast  on  JSsohinds 

.^^Olynthios    bello    subegif  — ^  (De   Fals.    Leg.    p.    756,    Baiske) 
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Tunotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against 
B.C.  808.  Kotvs  in  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
Timotheus  newiy-acquired  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
acts  againat  Chersonese,  now  menaced  hy  the  appearance  of 
Ma7thV**  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  in  the 
CherBonete.  eastern  waters  of  the  ^gean — ^a  Thehan  fleet. 


specifies  as  having  been  undergone 
by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  ('Evvia  '08ol),  the  pre- 
vious name  of  the  spot  where  Am- 
phipolis  was  built.  They  form  the 
eighth  and  ninth  items  of  the 
catalogue. 

The  third  item,  is  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  byBrasidas.  The  fourth 
is,  the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Braaidas. 
Then  come,— 

6.  oi  ivotxouvTtc  iic*  'H'idva  'AOT)vaiot 
eUXdOT]aav.  The  only  way  in  which 
I  can  make  historical  fact  out  of 
these  words,  is,  by  supposing  that 
they  allude  to  the  driving  in  of 
all  the  out-resident  Athenians  to 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  ^gos- 
potami.  We  know  from  Thucydidds 
that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  settled  retired  to 
Eion;  where  they  probably  re- 
mained until  the  dose  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  were  then 
forced  back  to  Athens.  We  should 
then  have  to  construe  oi  cvotxouv- 
•C8C  in*  'Hciva  'A9ijvoloi— "the  Athe« 
nians  residing  at  Eion;"  whiob, 
though  not  an  usual  sense  of  th« 
prepoaition  ticl  with  an  accusative 
ease,  seems  the  only  definite  mean- 
ing which  can  be,  made  out  here. 

8icf8dlpT)aav. 

7.  8tc  nptt»T6ftax^^  dicixuxev  ('Aja* 
9iicoX,tTii>v  «6touc  icapafiovTtt>v  rote 
6|jL6poic  (^p^^l,  these  last  words  are 
inserted  by  Bekker  ftom  a  MS.). 
These  two  last-mantioned  occur- 
rences are  altogether  unknown. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  them  to 
refer  to  the  period  when  Ipbikrat^s 
waa    aommauding'  the    loxces    of 


Athens  in  these  regions,  from  S68- 
866  B.C. 

8.  exictpi^fttlc  On^  Ti(&o9iou  'AXxl- 
fi.axoc  dii4Tox«v  oftxou,  ir«po8ov«tu»v 
aOxouc  9pf  £tv  Kiel  TijiLOxpdxouc  'A^^- 
vi^fftv  dp^ovToc. 

The  word  Tiui.o9tou  is  here  in- 
serted by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in 
place  of  TtpiooQivouc,  which  ap- 
peared in  Beiske's  edition. 

9.  Tift60toc  eictaTpaxtuaac  ^rti^Oig 
iict  KaXa(i,iu>vo(. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timo- 
theus  specified,  one  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  TimokratAs,  which  exactly 
coincides  with  the  commaud  of 
Timotheue  in  these  regions  (Mid' 
summer  864  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.). 
But  the  other  archon  Kalamion,  it 
unknown  in  the  Fasti  of  Atheu«« 
Winiewski  (Comment,  in  Demosth. 
de  Goron^,  p.  89),  Bdhnecke,  and 
other  commentators  follow  Oorsisi 
in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a 
corruption  of  £a{2imede#,  who  was 
archon  from  Midsummer  S60-359 
B.C. ;  and  Mr.  Glinton  even  inserte 
the  fact  in  his  tables  for  that  year. 
But  I  agree  with  Behdants  (Vit. 
Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p.  163)  that  such 
an  occurrence  after  Midsummer  860 
B.C.,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  proceedings  in  the  Chersonese 
before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  DemosthenAs  In  the 
Oration  against  Aristokratds.  With- 
out being  able  to  explain  the  mis- 
take about  the  name  of  the  arefaonj 
and  without  determining  whether 
the  real  mistake  may  not  consist 
in  having  placed  tict  in  place  of 
dK^— I  cannot  but  think  that  Timo- 
theus  underwent  two  repulses,  one 
by  his  lieutenant,  and  another  by 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  b.c.,  Thebes  had 
sustained  great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.  Fe-  ,  ^  sm^ms 
lopidas  had  been  fraudulently  seized  and  de«     '  '  ' 

tained  as    prisoner   by  Alexander  of  PhersB;  the^iw 
a  The  ban  army  had  been  sent  to  rescue  him,  ^^^  in  ^ 
but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  and  had  PefopidL 
only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat'  by  the  *»  «ont  ^it>> 
genius  of    Epaminondas,   then    serving    as  a  S^aTa^^ 
private,  and  called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  Alexander 
take  the  command.     Afterwards,  Epaminondas   °'  ^'^•~- 
him&elf  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  a  second  army 
to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had  accomplished^ 
but  not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexan- 
der more  powerful  than  ever.    For  a  certain  time  after 
this  defeat,  the  Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled 
and  quiet    At  length,  the  aggravated  oppressions  of  the 
tyrant  Alexander  occasioned  such  suffering,  and  provoked 
such  missions  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Thessalians 
to  Thebes,  that  Felopidas,  burning  with  ardour  to  revenge 
both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the  Thebans  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Thessaly.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes 
of  the  Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos  j,  ^^^^ 
and  the  Chersonese,  had   excited    uneasiness  dfTTxhorta 
throughout  Greece,  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  **»®  ^he- 
the  Thebans.    Epaminondas  ventured  to  pro-  equip  • 
pose  to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  grapple  fleet  against 
with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete        *°'* 
for  the  headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea. 
In  fact  the  rescript  brought  down  by  Felopidas  from  the 
Fersian  court  sanctioned  this  pretension,  by  commanding 
Athens  to  lay  up  her  ships  of^war,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  chastisement  of  the  Great  King;  2  a  mandate,  which  she 
had  so  completely  defied  as  to  puw  her  maritime  efforts 
more  energetically  than  before.    Epaminondas  emploved 
all  bis  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  coujitrymenf  that, 

himself,  near  Amphipollt— both  of  My  Tiew  of  the  ehronologj  of 

them  occarring  in  864  or  the  early  this  period  agreM  generally  with 

part  of  36S  B.C.    During  great  part  that  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol. 

of  363  B.G.,  the  atUntioa  of  Timo-  w.  oh.  i2.  p.  244-267). 

theus  seems  to  have  been  turned  *  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  0.  &1;  Bio- 

to     the    Chersonese,    Byzantium,  dor.  xr.  80. 

Kotys,  Ac.  «  Xe&.  Hellen.  Tii«  1«  90, 
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Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and 
prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such 
as  had  been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  and  by  HermokratSs  at  Syracuse  * — 
that  men  such  as  the  Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers 
on  land,  could  soon  acquire  the  like  qualities  on  shipboard ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  themselves  had  once  been  mere 
landsmen,  until  the  exigences  of  the  Persian  war  forced 
them  to  take  to  the  sea.  2  ^We  must  put  down  this 
haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we  must 
transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those  magnificent 
Propylsea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens."  3 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile 
_.  recollection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited 

between  at  the  moment  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of 
him  and        i\^q  Xheban  hearers.    They  resolved  to  build 

Meneklei.  ,  .  i_jjx'  jx 

das  in  ttie  and  equip  one  hundred  triremes,  and  to  con- 
Theban  struct  docks  with  ship-houscs  fit  for  the  constant 
assem  y.  maintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas 
himself  was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fleet, 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  ready,  to  Hellespont  and  the  islands 
near  Ionia;  while  invitations  were  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched to  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encouraging 
them  to  prepare  for  breaking  with  Athens.*  Some  oppo- 
sition however  was  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  the 
new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas,  an  opposition 
speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his  criticisms 
upon  the  leading  m&n  such  as  Felopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in  odious 
colours.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in 
the  public  assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they 
had  a  natural  interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation 
against  the  leading  men.  This  representation  is  founded 
mainly  on  the  picture  which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in 
the  first  halfofthePeloponnesianwar:  I  have  endeavoured 
in  a  former  volume  to  show,^  that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate 

»  Thuoyd.  ii.  87;  vii.  21.  a)c  6tT  xa  t^«  'AOTjvaltov  dxpoic6Xta>< 

*  Diodor.  xv.  78.  itpoicuXaia  (jLtTtveyxB^v  tU   tiQv   lepo- 

'  iEschinds,   FaU.  Leg.  p.  276.  o.  aTaolav  t^c  Ka8(xsla<. 

32.  8.   111.    'EicapiivwvSac,   o\>x  «ko-  *  Diodor.  xv.  78,  79, 

itTTj^actotJbv  'AdYjvaiuDv  d^iu)[xat,  tint  •  See  Cli.  LIV, 
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eren  of  IQeon  separately,  much  less  of  the  dema^ogaes 
generall^i  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste  and  aptitudes. 
Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting  warlike  expe- 
ditions in  order  that  he  mig^t  denounce  the  generals  when 
they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of  continued 
peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country 
in  distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate 
the  glories  of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  BoBotia, 
as  commander  of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in 
the  Hellespont.  ^By  the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epami- 
nondas) I  have  already  done  more  than  Agamemnon.  He, 
with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all  Or^ce  besides,  was  ten 
years  in  taking  a  single  city:  while  /,  with  the  single  force 
of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra,  have  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."  ^  While  repelling 
the  charge  of  personal  motives,  Epaminondas  contended 
that  peace  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the 
headship  of  Greece;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain 
that  ascendent  station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  con- 
stant warlike  training  and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some 
readers,  as  better  than  being  right  with  Mene-    jjenekiei- 
kleidas.  But  on  the  main  point  of  this  debate,  dal°seem-' 
,  Menekleidas.  appears  to  have  been  really  right.  \^e^J  ^s^^ 
For  the  general  exhortations  ascribed  to  Epa-  suading 
minondas  resemble  but  too  closely  those  feverish  ° J^*A  p"' 
stimulants,  which  Alkibiades  administered  at  ^*'*  *°'*** 
Athens  to  wind  up  his  contrymen  for  the  fatal  expedition 
against  Syracuse.  2  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to 
be  wise,  in  reference  to  land-warfare,  we  must  recollect 
that  he  was  here  impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried 
maritime  career,  for  which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor 
facilities.    To  maintain  ascendency  on  land  alone,  would 
require  all  her  force,  and  perhaps  prove  too  hard  f6r  her; 

*  Cornelias  Nepos,  Epaminond.  leal  point  in  the  reply;   as  it  ap- 

c.  6 ;    Plutarch,   Pelopidas,  c.  26 ;  pears  in  Cornelias  Nepos,  there  is 

Plataroh,  De  8ai  Laade,  p.  642  A.  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  ap>  That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 

peargto   me   to   conceive   rightly  selves    as    having    inherited    the 

either  the  attack,  or  the  reply,  in  leadership   of  Greece   from   Aga- 

-which  the  name  of  Agamemnon  is  memnon^mayheseen  from  Herodo- 

here   brought  forward.    As  I  have  tug,  vii.  159. 

given  it  in  the  text,  there  is  a  real  *  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
foundation  for  the  attack,  and  a 
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to  maintiun  ascendency  by  land  and  sea  at  once  would  be 
I  impracticable.    By  graspii 


grasping  at  both,  she  would 
Such  considerations  warrant  us  in 


still  more  i 

probably  keep  neither. 

suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the  ^Egean 

for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  sugjgested  to  this  great 

man  not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  permanent 

interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially 

«ince  the  recent  conquests  of  Timotheus.^ 

The  pro-ject  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large 
Theban  fleet  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the 
JBffean  in  363  b.c.  In  the  same  year,  apparently, 
Felopidas  marched  into  Thessaly,  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  land-force,  against  Alexander  of 
Fherse.  What  the  fleet  achieved,  we  are  scarcely 
permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epaminon- 
das visited  Byzantium ;  and  we  are  told  that  he 
drove  off  the  Athenian  guard -squadron  under 
Laches,  prevailing  upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to 
declare  in  his  favour.  ^  Both  he  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  at  least 
with  no  ^eat  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were  solicited 
by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the  people ; 
and  both  declined  to  furnish  aid.'  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus;  by  whom  it 
was  besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by 


B.O.  868. 

Epaminon- 
das in  com- 
mand of  a 
Theban 
fleet  in  the 
Hellespont 
and  Bos- 
phoms. 


'  Plntaroh  (Pbilopoemen,  c.  14) 
mentions  that  some  authors  re- 
presented Epaminondas  as  having 
consented  unwillingly  to  this  ma- 
ritime expedition.  He  explains 
such  reluctance  by  reference  to  the 
disparaging  opinion  expressed  by 
Plato  about  maritime  service.  But 
this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  char- 
acter of  Epaminondas;  and  it  seems 
to  me  evident  that  the  authors 
whom  Plutarch  here  followed,  in- 
troduced the  opinion  only  as  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  why  so  great 
a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea, 
when  he  took  command  of  a  fleet; 
putting  himself  in  a  function  for 
which  he  had  little  capacity,  like 
Philopcsmen  (Plutarch,  Reipublic. 


Gerend.  Precept,  p.  812  E.). 

Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas 
und  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hege- 
monic, Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  main- 
tains  that  Epaminondas  was  con- 
strained against  his  own  better 
judgement  to  undertake  this  ma- 
ritime enterprise.  I  cannot  coincide 
in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii. 
11,  0)  proves  as  little  as  the  above 
extract  from  Plutarch. 

*  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  63; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  l8iot<  to«  icoXsic  xoic 
6t]P31oic  «7coiif]atv.  I  do  not  feel 
assured  that  these  general  words 
apply  to  Chios,  Bbodes,  and  By- 
zantium, which  had  before  been 
mentioned. 

'  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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the  Theban  fleet.  ^  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid 
victory,  or  acquired  any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes; 
yet  not  without  weakening  Athens,  unsettling  her  hold 
upon  her  dependencies,  and  secondins  indirectly  the 
hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys;  insomuch  that  the  Athe» 
nian  aflTairs  in  the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  less 
prosperous  in  362  b.o.  than  they  had  been  in  364  b.c, 
rrobably  Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet 
in  the  next  year  (362  B.C.),  and  to  push  his  maritime 
enterprises  still  farther;  2  but  we  shall  And  him  imperatively 
called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a  fatal  battle-fleld.  And 
thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes  was  likewise 
the  last. 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Felopidas  had 
marched    into    Thessaly  against    the    despot  ^^  ^, 
Alexander;  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  bis 
power,  holding  in  dependence  a  large  portion  auack^a^*' 
of  Thessaly  together  with  the  Phthiot  Acheans  Alexander 
and  the  Magnetes,   and  having  Athens  as  his  !!iJg^g^. 
ally.  Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cess  in 
cruelties,  and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  Jilineiis*** 
who  had  sent  to  invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that   -be  is 
Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  overpowering  him.  ■^***** 
Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing  his 
march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets 
founded  upon  it;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of 
his  fellow -citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered  less 
numerous  as  well  as  less  confident.  Arriving  at  Fharsalus, 
and  strengthening  himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian 
allies,  he  found  Alexander  approaching  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  a  well-appointed  mercenary  force,  greatly  superior 
in  number.    The  two  chiefs  contended  who  should  occupy 
first  the  hills  called  Kynos  Kephalse,  or  the  Dog's  Heaas. 
Pelopidas  arrived  there  first  with  his  cavalry,  beat  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  some  distance; 
but  he  thus  left  the   hills   open   to   be  occupied  by  the 
numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own  infantry, 
coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.    Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle 
appear,    when   Pelopidas    returned    from    the    pursuit. 

■  Diodor.  xv.  81 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timotheus,  0. 1.      *  Diodor.  xy.  79. 
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Ordering  his  victorious  cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on 
the  hill  in  flank,  he  immediately  dismounted,  seized  his 
shield,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  discouraged 
infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up  the  hill  to  attack  the 
position.  His  presence  infused  so  much  fresh  ardour,  that 
his  troops,  in  spite  of  hein^  twice  repulsed,  succeeded  in 
a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  hefore 
him  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder, 
though  not  yet  beaten;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on 
the  right  wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage 
them.  "When  Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach, 
this  detested  enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon 
he  had  himself  experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every 
one's  mouth — he  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and 
madness,  like  Cyrus  the  younger  on  the  fleld  of  Kunaxa  at 
the  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Without  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even  looking  to  see  by  whom  he 
was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously  forward,  with  loud 
cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come  forth  and  fight. 
The  latter,  declining  the  challenge  retired  among  his 
guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged,  with 
the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash 
proceeding  been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did 
not  at  first  perceive  it.  But  they  presently  hastened  forward 
to  rescue  or  avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of 
Alexander,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  severe  loss,  i 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans, 
Exceasive  ^^^  still  more  important  to  the  Thessalians, 
grief  of  the  was  to  both  of  them  robbed  of  all  its  sensible 
and^Thes-  value  by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  The  demon- 
saiians  for  strations  of  grief  throughout  the  army  were 
his  death,  unbounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers  yet 
warm  from  their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds 
still  untended,  flocked  around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near 
to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the  slain  enemies.  Many, 
refusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch  their  evening 
meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  ofiF  their  own  hair 
as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian  cities 
vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  aflPectionate  respect,  and 

'  Eorthededbriptionofthismem-     pidas,  c.  31,32;  Diodor.  zy.  80,81; 
orable  scene,    see  Plutarch,  Felo*     Cornel.  Nepos,  Felopid.  0.6. 
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obtained  from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief 
share  in  his  funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector. 
At  Thebes,  the  emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested. 
Endeared  to  his  countiymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted 
handful  of  exiles  who  braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  Felopidas  had  been  re^electea 
without  interruption  to  the  annual  office  of  Bosotarch 
during  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed*  (378-364  b.o.^. 
He  had  taken  a  leadiuff  part  in  all  their  struggles,  and  all 
their  glories;  he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency;  he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to  second  the 
guiding  ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  moderation 
of  dealing  towards  conquered  enemies.- 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Felopidas.  The  Theban  generals,  Malkitas  and  The  xhe- 
Diogeiton,3  conducted  a  powerful  force  of  7000   bans  com- 
hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves  at  duV!^ex-^ 
the  head  of  their  partisans  in   that   country,   ander  of 
With  this  united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  ^**®'®* 


*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  34)  states  substantially  the  same. 

'  Plutarch,  Gompar.  Pelopid.  and 
Marcell.  c.  1. 

•  Diodorns  (xv.  78)  places  in  one 
and  the  same  year  both—l.  The 
maritime  pro'ect  of  Epaminondas, 
including  his  recommendation  of 
it,  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  actual  expedition.  2.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidasinto  Thessaly 
with  its  immediate  consequences. 
—He  mentions  first  the  former  of 
the  two,  but  he  places  both  in  the 
first  year  of  Olympiad  104,  the  year 
in  which  Timokratds  was  archon 
at  Athens ;  that  iS;  from  Midsummer 
364  to  Midsummer  363  B.C.  He  passes 
immediately  from  the  maritime  ex* 
pedition  into  an  allusion  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  which  (he  says) 
proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  and 
hindered  him  from  following  up 
his  ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took 
place  in  June  or  July  362  B.C.  The 
maritime  expedition,  immediately 


preceding  that  battle,  would  there- 
fore naturally  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  363  B.C. ;  the  year  364  B.C. 
having  been  occupied  in  the  re- 
quisite naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march 
of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also 
took  place  during  363  B.C.,  and  that 
his  death  thus  occurred  while  Epa- 
minondas was  absent  on  ship-board. 
A  probable  reason  is  thus  supplied 
why  the  second  Theban  army  which 
went  to  avenge  Pelopidas,  was 
commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
coUeague  Epaminondas,  but  by 
other  generals.  Had  Epaminondas 
been  then  athome,  this  would  hardly 
have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
mention  to  have  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  out-march  of  Pelopidas, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet 
certainly  identified.  Dodwell,  on 
the  authority  of  an  astronomical 
friend,  places  it  on  the  ISth  of  June? 
364    B.C.,     at    five    o'clock    in   the 
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hard,  completely  worsted  hini;  and  reduced  him  to  submit 
to  their  own  terms.  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all 
his  dependencies  in  Thessaly ;  to  confine  himself  to  Pherse, 
with  its  territory  near  the  Gulf  of  FagasflB;  and  to  swear 
adherence  to  Thebes  as  a  leader.  All  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Fhthiot  Achseans  and  the  Magnetes,  became 
annexed  to  the  headship  of  the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired 
greater  ascendency  in  Northern  G-reece  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before.  ^  The  power  of  Alexander  was 
effectually  put  down  on  land;  but  he  still  continued  both 
powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


morning.  On  the  other  hand,  Galvi- 
sius  places  it  on  the  13th  of  July  in 
the  same  Julian  year,  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven  o^clock  in  the  day 
(see  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates, 
torn.  i.  p.  267).  We  may  remark,  that 
the  day  named  by  Dodwell  (as  he 
himself  admits)  would  not  fall 
within  the  Olympic  year  864-363  B.C., 
but  during  the  month  preceding 
the  oommencement  of  that  year. 
Moreover  Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there 
were  no  other  months  in  the  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  fit 
for  military  expeditions ;  an  hypo- 
thesis not  reasonable  to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall 
accept  the  eclipse  mentioned  by 
Dodwell,  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  expedition  of  Felopidas  com- 
menced—June 864  B.C.  But  against 
this,  Mr.  Olinton  takes  no  notice 
of  it  in  his  Tables;  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  was  not  satisfied 


as  to  the  exactness  of  DodwelPs 
statement  on  the  chronological 
identity.  If  it  should  turn  out,  on 
farther  astronomical  calculations, 
that  there  occurred  no  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  year  368  B.C.,  visible 
at  Thebes — I  should  then  fix  upon 
the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius 
(13  July  864  B.C.)  as  identifying  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Felopidas ; 
which  would,  on  that  supposition, 
precede  by  eight  or  nine  months 
the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
marine cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius 
is  preferable  to  that  mentioned  by 
Dodwell,  because  it  falls  within 
the  Olympic  year  indicated  by 
Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here 
required. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  85. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

FBOM  THE  DEATH  OP  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OP  MANTINEIA. 

It  was  daring  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
with  the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  ^  ^  864-sw 
in  tiiat  Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he     '  ' 
never  returned— that  the  Thebans  destroyed  ^JtJJ*'*®^ 
Orchomenus.  That  city,  the  second  in  the  Bgbo*  knights  of 
tian  federation,  had  always  been  disaffected  to-  ^Jg  a  "fnat 
wards  Thebes.     The  absence  of  the  two  great  Thebe*^**' 
leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in  ^S'^j^**®"* 
Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  menns  by 
Orchomenian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  ^^^^^^' 
and  richest  among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)     ^*' 
as  a  favourable  moment  for  attack.    Some  Theban  exiles 
took  part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government;  and  a  dav,  appointed  for  a  military 
review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.     A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour.  But 
before  the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  be- 
trayed the  plot  to  the  Bceotarchs;  upon  which  the  Orcho- 
menian horsemen  were  seized,  brought  before  the  Theban 
assembly,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.    Moreover, 
the  resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the  town,  to  kill  the 
male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children  into  slavery.  ^ 
This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though  probably  a 
certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming  the  kernel 
of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.    The 
full  measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated; 
a  hatred,  tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times 
when  Thebes  was  said  to  nave  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus. 
But  the  erasure  of  this  venerable  citv  from  the  list  of 
autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with  the  wholesale  execution 
and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into  slavery,  excited  strong 
sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  repugnance 

>  Diodor.  xv.  79, 
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against  Theban  cruelty  ;t  a  sentiment  probably  aggravated 
by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  concur- 
rent— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among 
their  own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate;  at  least  the  two 
are  afterwards  spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  us  suppose  so.^  Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself 
these  two  towns  and  territories  to  the  north  of  her  own 
city,  as  well  as  Platsea  and  Thespifls  to  the  south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
Bepag-  <^^  ^®  period  of  Theban  struggle  and  humilia- 
nance  tion,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  , 

against  the  ^^^  actively  embraced  the  Spartan  cause.  Shortly 
Thebans—  after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  had  been  anxious 
SSieasure  under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  destroy 
of  Epami-  the  city,  but  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient 
nondas.  recommendations  of  Epaminondas.3  All  their 
half-suppressed  wrath  was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Orchomenian  Knights;  yet  the  extreme  severity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding would  never  have  been  consummated,  but  for  the 
absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply  chagrined  on  his 
return.  4  He  well  knew  the  bitter  censures  which  Thebes 
would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire  city  for 
the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Flataea  and  Thespias;  since  the 


*  See  the  eentiment  expressed  by 
Demosthen68  cont.  Leptlnem,  p. 
489  8.  121— an  oration  delivered  in 
866  B.C.;  eight  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Orchomenus. 

*  Demosth.  De  Face,  p.  62.  s.  21 ; 
Philippic.  U.  p.  69.  a.  16;  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  376.  8.  122;  p.  887.  8.  162; 
p.  446.  s.  873. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

«  Pausan.  ix.  16,  2. 

Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year 
all  the  three  facts:—!.  The  mari- 
time expedition  of  Epaminondas. 
a.  The  expedition  of  Pelopidaa  into 
Thessaly,  his  death,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Theban  victories  over  Alex- 
ander ofPhers.  8.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Orchomenian  Knights  and 
the  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 


The  year  in  which  he  places 
them  is,  the  archonship  of  Timo-> 
kratds  —  from  Midsummer  864  to 
Midsummer  363  b.o. 

That  the  destruction  of  Orcho- 
menus occurred  during  the  absence 
of  Epaminondas,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  distressed  at  it  on  his  re- 
turn—is distinctly  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias;  who  however  is  (in  my 
judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminon- 
das to  that  previous  occasion  when 
he  had  gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue 
Pelopidas  from  the  dungeon  of 
Alexander^  366  B.C. 

This  date  is  not  so  probable  as 
the  date  assigned  by  Diodorus ;  nor 
do  the  chronological  conceptions 
of  Pausanias  seem  to  me  exact. 
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inhabitants  of  these  two  latter  were  expeHed  with  their 
fauces  oat  of  Boeotia,  while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults 
were  slain,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery* 

On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end 
of  363  B.c.|  Epaminondas  was  re-electea  one  of  b.o.  sea. 
the  BoBotarchs.    He  had  probably  intended  to  Betum  of 
Irenew  his  cruise  during  the  coming  year.    But  Epaminon- 
his  chagrin  for  the  Grchomenian  affair,  and  his  J"  SSue— 
grief  for  the  death  of  Felopidas — an  intimate  renewed 
friend^  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he  S'onJ^S*' 
could  trust — miffht  deter  him  from  a  second  Peiopou- 
absence;  while  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  *'•■"■• 
were  now  becoming  so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity 
of  renewed  Theban  interference  again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  b.c.  with  Corinth, 
Fhlius,  &c.,  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  state  of 
peninsula;  though  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  ^oiopon- 
continued  at  Tegea,  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and  Eieians  and 
MessSne  also.   The  Arcadians,  jealous  of  her  as  4*^J[5*°'e^ 
well  as  disunited  among  themselves,  had  even  with 
gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her  Sparta, 
enemy  Athens.    The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  be- 
tween the  Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid.     The  Eleians  about 
this  time  ^365  b.c.)  came  into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,  ^ 
relinquishmg  their  alliance  with  Thebes ;  while  the  Acnaeans, 
having  come  into  vigorous  cooperation  with  Sparta  ^  ever 
8ince.367  b.c.  (by  reaction  against  the  Thebans,  who  revers- 
ing the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of  Epaminondas, 
violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied  them- 
selves with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.d.3     And  thus 
Sparta,  though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  b.c.  of  the 
aid  of  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in 
exchange  Elis  and  Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Tnphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of 
Peloponnesus,  immediately  north  of  the  river   The  Eleians 
Neda — and  the  Pisatid  (including  the  lower  aim  at  re- 
course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the  plain  of  TiiphyUa— 
Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — both   **^e  Spar- 
of  them  between  Messenia  and  Elis — had  been  recovering 
in  former  times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the   Mesaftnd. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii<  4,  19.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  rii.  1,  43. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  17. 
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Eleians,  but  always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in 
the  days  of  her  unquestioned  supremacy,  niskd  found  it  politic 
to  vindicate  their  independence,  and  had  compelled  the 
Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three  years,  to  renounce 
formally  all  dominion  over  them.^  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than  the  Eleians 
reclaimed  their  lost  dominion; 2  while  the  subjects  on  their 
side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even 
admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan« 
Arcadian  confederacy.  ^  The  Persian  rescript  brought 
down  by  Felopidas  (367-366  b.c;)  seems  to  have  reversed 
this  arrangement,  recognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the 
Eleians.^  Sut  as  the  Arcadians  had  repudiated  the  rescript, 
it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce  their  imperial  rights 
by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta  m  the  same 
interest  as  themselves;  not  only  equally  hostile  to  the  Ar- 
cadians, but  also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed  of 
MessenI,  as  they  complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta 
had  just  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in 
the  recapture  of  Sellasia;  chiefly  thorough  the  aid  of  a 
Syracusan  reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  re- 
turn.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the 
Pisatid,  which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with 
'  *      '^    '  Sparta  and  in  conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was 
tween  the     also  a  territory  lying  north  of  the  Alpheius  (on 
Eleians  and  the  hilly  ground  forming  the  western  or  Eleian 
th'e'latter  *    side  of  Mount  Erymauthus,  between  Elis  and  the 
occupy         noth-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which  in- 
ymp  a.       qIu^qcI  Lasiou  and  the  highland  townships  called 
Akroreii,  and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia.   At  this  moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of 
the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate; 6  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it 
as  their  own,  and  suddenly  marching  in  along  with  a  body 
of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and  occupied  Lasion  as  well  as 
some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii.    The  Arcadians  were 
not  slow  in  avenging  the  affront.    A  body  of  their  Pan- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  8,  SO,  31.  '^  It  had  been  taken  ttom  Elis  by 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  6,  2.  Agis,  at  the  peace  of  399  B.C.  after 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  2,  26.  his  yictorious  war   (Xen.  Hellen, 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  38.  iii.  2,  31). 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  12. 
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Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the 
various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated 
the  Eleian  hoplites  with  considerahle  loss  hoth  of  men  and 
arms,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  district.  The  victors 
recovered  both  Lasion  and  all  the  Akroreii,  except 
Thraustus;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  tl^e  sacred  ground 
of  Olympia,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it,  planting  a 
ffarrison,  protected  by  a  regular  stockaded  circle,  on  the 
hill  called  JB[ronion.  Having  made  f^ood  this  position,  they 
marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which  was  un- 
fortified (though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistiuice  until  they 
reached  the  agora.  Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian 
horsemen  and  the  chosen  hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with 
some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great  consternation;  while  a 
democratical  opposition  now  manifested  itself  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of  ad- 
mitting the  Arcadians.  The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 
hoplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  re- 
covered the  acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the 
number  of  400,  to  evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the 
latter  seized  and  established  themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the 
Eleian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from  Elis  towards  the 
Arcadian  border  i),  where  they  were  reinforced  not  only 
by  a  body  of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their  partisans 
who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this  fortified 
post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they 
carried  on  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city, 
and  reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There 
were  even  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and 
a  fresh  invasion  of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete 
the  enterprise.  The  Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  rein- 
forcement from  their  allies  in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large 
force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety;  33  that  the  Arcadians 
could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the  territory  around.  2 
Bretirinff  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their 
invasion  not  long  afterwards;  their  garrison  still 
occupying  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  ■•  o-  '<'*• 
Pylus.  They  now  marched  all  across  the  country,  Second  in- 
even  approaching  Kyllene,  the  harbour  of  Elis  Eii8'*by^he 
on  the  western  sea.  Between  the  harbour  and  Arcadiana. 
the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to  attack  them,  theKfe?an«. 

*  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  3.      «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  13-X8i  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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'^'d^tSr"'*'  ^^*  ^ere  defeated  with  such  losSi  that  their 
Bpsrtsns  general  Andromachos  (who  had  prompted  the 
A^i  attack)  fell  upon  his  sword  in  dc.pair.    The 

'  ^  distress  of  the  Eleians  became  greater  than  ever. 
In  hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian  invaders,  they  sent 
an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King 
Agesilaus),  invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia, 
occupied  a  hill-town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communi- 
cation between  that  city  and  MessenS),  which  he  fortified 
and  garrisoned  with  about  200  Spartans  and  FerioBki.  The 
effect  which  the  Eleians  contemplated  was  produced.  The 
Arcadian  army  (except  the  garrison  of  Olympia)  being 
withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to  act  against  Pylos. 
•The  Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made  an  abortive  attempt 
upon  Thalame,  on  their  return  from  which  they  were 
•overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in 
killed,  and  200  of  their  number  ultimately  made  prisoners. 
Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put 
to  death;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves. ^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  re- 
.  turned  fromElis,  was  joined  by  allies — Thebans^, 

estabiisi^a'  Argeians,  and  Messenians — and  marched  at  once 
•Spartan  to  Kromnus.  They  there  blocked  up  the  Lace- 
KromnuB.*  dsmonian  garrison  by  a  double  palisade  carried 
The  Area-  ^\\  round,  which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  to 
advanug^s  occupy.  In  vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to 
©▼er  him—  draw  them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations  into 
arm  8  ce.  ^j^^  Skiritis  and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for 
theSkiritse,  in  former  days  dependents  of  Sparta  and  among 
the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ar- 
mies, 3  had  now  become  independent  Arcadians.  The 
blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption.  Archi- 
damus next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which 
commanded  the  Arcadian  position.  But  in  marching  along 
the  road  up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  26.  Messdnd.    No  fresh  Thebau  troopi 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.  bad  come  into  Peloponnesus. 
The  Thebans  who  are  here  men*         «  Thucyd.  ▼.  68 ;  Xen.  Bep.  Lsced. 

tioued  must  have  been  soldiers  in     zii.  8;  xiii.  6. 
garrison  at  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or 
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was  repulsed  with  some  loss;  himself  being  thrust  through 
the  thigh  wiUi  a  spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyasnidas  and 
Ohilon  slain.  1  The  Lacedemonian  troops  retreated  for 
some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of  ground,  where  they 
were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly  discouraged 
both  by  the  repulse  and  by  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  of  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were 
advancing  to  the  charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient 
Spartan,  stepping  forUi  from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a 
loud  voice^  ''What  need  to  fight,  gentlemen?  Is  it  not 
better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate?"  Both  armies 
accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.  The  truce  was  con- 
cluded; the  LacedaBmonians  took  up  their  dead  and  retired: 
the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
gained  their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.  2 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,  seems  to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  ^.  . 
Lacedaemonians  more  serious  than  he  likes  to  diansbiock- 
enunciate.  The  Arcadians  completely  gained  ~*®  Krom- 
their  point,  by  continuing  the  blockade  without  capture  the 
interruption.  One  more  attempt  was  made  by  Spartan 
the  Lacedsemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  coun-  8*""°'** 
trymen.  Suddenly  assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  portion  of  it  guarded  by  the 
Argeians.3  They  broke  down  an  opening,  and  called  to 
the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  the  relief  had  come  unex- 
pected, so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand  could  profit 
by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot  in 
large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the 
besieged,  who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want 
of  provisions.  More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and 
Perioeki  together,  were  distributed  among  the  captors — 
Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and  Messenians — one  share 
to  each. 4  Sixty  years  before,  the  capture  of  220  Spartans  and 
LacedaBmonians  in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and  Demosthenes, 
had  excited  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder  throughout 

1  The  seizure  of  Kromnus  by  the  vouc  6iaXu0^vat ;— iafxevQi  6t)  ipifo- 

LacedflBmouiaDS,    and   the   wound  lepoi  dxoOaavTSc,  eoicelaavTO. 

receiyed   by  Archidamus,   are  al-  '  Xen.  Hell  en.  yii.  4,  27.     The 

luded  to  by  Justin,  vi.  6.  con{ecture  of  Palmerius— too  vaxa 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  20-26.    *Qc  tou«  'Apyelou;— seems  here  just  and 

5i,  nXT]aiov  6vtu>v,  Avapoi^aa?  ti?  tu)v  necessary. 

upcoPuT^lxoy  etice— Tt  8sl  f](jLa<,  to  *  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  27. 
fivSps;,    (xd/esSetj  &XX'  06  aiceiaafxi- 
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all  GreiBce;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartialThucydides.  ^ 
Kowy  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears,eyen  in  the  pbilo- 
Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  declined ! 
Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the 
^  ^^  Arcadians  resumed  their  aggression  against  £lis, 
The  Area-  ^  Conjunction  with  a  new  proj ect  of  considerable 
dians  oei«-  moment.  It  was  now  the  spring  immediately 
oi*m  *io*  preceding  the  celebration  of  the  great  quadren- 
festiviti^  uial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  about  mid- 
th°  plaat^ni  ?^°^^®^'  ^he  presidency  over  this  sacred  cere- 
— exciu-  mony  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of 
ding  the        the  Eleians,  who  had  acquired  it  when  they 

*  **"*  conquered  the  Pisatans —  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and  the  first  curators 
of  the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These  Pisatans, 
always  reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  con- 
viction that  the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them 
of  right;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their 
right,  thirty-five  years  before,  when  Agis  as  conqueror  im- 
posed terms  of  peace  upon  the  Eleians.2  Their  request 
had  been  then  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  too 
poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy  honour  to  the  ceremony.  But 
on  now  renewing  it,  they  found  the  Arcadians  more  com- 
pliant than  the  Spartans  had  been.  The  Arcadian  garrison, 
which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  for  more 
than  a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation  was 
made  for  celebrating  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under 
Arcadian  protection.  ^  The  Grecian  states  would  receive 
with  surprise,  on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from 
official  heralds,  announcing  to  them  the  commencement  of 
the  hieromenia  or  sacred  season,  and  the  precise  day  when 
the  ceremonies  would  begin:  since  doubtless  the  Eleians, 
though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia,  still  asserted  their 
rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated 
B.C.  864.  as  it  was  to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  com- 
hivade^th'^'  munion,  would  on  the  present  occasion  be 
fegtivai  by  "dishonoured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  by  blood- 
•J™*— ®05J-  shed:  for  the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot, 
plain  of  besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  consider* 
Olympia-  able  body  of  allies;  2000  hoplites  from  Argos, 
the  Eleians.  and  400  horsemen  from  Athens.    So  imposing 

*  Thucyd.  iy.  40.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2, 29.  Compare 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31.  Pausanias,  vi.  22,  2. 
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a  force  being  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the  nn* 
warlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting  their  rights 
by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival 
with  its  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having 
gone  through  the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the 
pentathlon,  or  quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match 
and  the  wrestling  match  came  first  in  order.  The  running 
match  had  alre^y  been  completed,  and  those  who  had 
been  successful  enpugh  in  it  to  go  on  contending  for  the 
prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  begun  to  wrestle  in  the 
space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar  ^ — when 
suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achsans,  and 
marching  up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus 
— which  flowed  at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
Altis,  or  interior  enclosed  precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  after- 
wards into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this  the  Arcadians  drew 
up  in  arm«d  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the  Kladeus,  to 
resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.  2    The  latter, 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  29.  Kal  ttjv 
(xiv  licffo6po(«.lav  ^iv)  ineicoifjxeaav, 
%a\  xi.  fipofjitxa  too  KtvTd6X.ou'  ol  8' 
eU  i(dXi]v  dfixifAtvot  oOxiti  iv  Tcj> 
2pifiiq>,  dXXd  i^.tTa^'j  too  6p6pLou 
xal  Tou  Pu>|AOU  iicdXatov.  Oi  ydp 
'HXtioi  vap'^aav  '^fiv),  Ac, 

Piodoma  erroneonsly  represents 
(XT.  78)  the  oconrrence  as  if  the 
Eleians  had  been  engaged  in  ce- 
lebrating the  festival,  and  as  if  the 
Pisatans  and  Arcadians  had  marched 
up  and  attacked  them  while  doing 
so.  The  Eleians  were  really  the 
assailants. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c.  Ol  ydp  'HXtiot 
itapi]aav  at)v  toU  SicXoi^  tl<  to  t-I- 
|ievo<.  Oi$t 'ApxaSicno^pCDT^pu)  |Aiv 
o6x  diciQvTTlffav,  8icl  H  TOO  KXoSdou 
icOTd(iou  icapsTd^avTo,  ^^  napd  tt]v 
'AXtiv  xaTaj^pitov  elc  t6v  'AX^siov 
C{«.f)dXXti.  Kal|iLT)v  oTHXtioi  Tdicl 
6dTcpa  TOO  icoTafjLOu  icapsTd* 
^avTo,  ofaYiaadfttvoi  H  c69{>c 
K^wpoov. 

The  Tiucvoc  mnst  here  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  Altis ;  as  meaning 
the   entire  breadth  of  consecrated 


ground  at  Olympia,  of  which  the 
Altis  formed  a  smaller  interior 
portion  enclosed  with  a  wall.  The 
Eleians  entered  into  the  Ti|«.tvoc 
before  they  crossed  the  river  Kla- 
deas,  which  flowed  ihrough  the  xi- 
|<.svoc,  but  alongside  of  the  Altis. 
The  tomb  of  (Enomans,  which  was 
doubtless  included  in  the  TifUvoc, 
was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kla- 
deus (Pansan.  vi.  21,  8) ;  while  the 
Altis  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  Pelopoa- 
nesiaca,  pp.  6, 107)  has  given  a  co- 
pious and  instructive  exposition 
of  the  ground  of  Olympia,  as  well 
as  of  the  notices  left  by  Pausanias 
respecting  it.  Unfortunately,  little 
can  be  made  out  certainly,  except 
the  position  of  the  great  temple  of 
Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  po- 
sitions assigned  to  the  various 
buildings,  the  Stadion,  or  the  Hip- 
podrome, by  Oolonel  Leake  — nor 
those  proposed  by  Kiepert  in  the 
plan  comprised  in  his  maps— nor 
by  Ernst  Ourtius,  in  the  Plan  an- 
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with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded 
the  rivulet,  headed  bv  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of 
300;  and  vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the 
Argeians;  both  of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
The  victorious  Eleians  forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and 
pressed  forward  to  reach  the  great  altar.  But  at  every 
step  of  their  advance  the  resistance  became  stronger,  aided 
as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings — the  Senate-house,  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which  both  deranged 
their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions  of  defence  for 
darters  and  archers  on  the  roofs.  Stratolas  was  here  slain, 
while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  were 
compelled  to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  then 
resumed  and  prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Area* 
dians  were  so  afraid  of  a  renewed  attack  on  the  following 
day,  that  they  not  only  occupied  the  roofis  of  all  the  build- 
ings more  completely  than  before,  but  passed  the  night  in 
erecting  a  pdlisade  of  defence;  tearing  down  for  that  pur- 
pose the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully  put 
up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.  ^  Such  precau- 
tions rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  return  home  on  the  next  day;  not  without 
svmpathy  and  admiration  amonff  many  of  the  G-reeks,  for 
tne  unwonted  boldness  which  they  had  displayed.  They 
revenged  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  104th  Olympiad 
to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by  registering  it  as  such  in 
their  catalogue,  when  they  regained  power;  preserving 
however  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  proclaimed 
victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.  2 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the 
sanctuary  of  JPan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in 
ttfe"pec-^'  which  the  great  temple,  with  its  enthroned  in- 
tatoTs  at  mate  the  majestic  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  was  for  the 
Oiympia.  g^^^  ^jj^^^  turned  into  a  fortress  against  its 
habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a  combat  wherein, 
though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders  of 

nezed   to   his  recent  Dissertation  however   in   supposing   that  Pisa 

called  Oiympia  (Berlin,  1P62)— rest  was  at  any  time  a  eUy,  and  after- 

vpon  very  sufficient  evidence.   Per-  wards  deserted, 

haps  future  excavations  may  here-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.4,  S2.   <u9T8ouS' 

after  reveal  much  that  is  now  un-  dvtnauffavTO  t^^  vuxt6c  cxxoictovts; 

known.  xa  6iait8icovifi|jieva  9X7)vu>p.aTa,  Ac. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake  *  Diodor.xv.78;  Pausanias,  vi.8,2. 
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Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its 
result  seemed  to  confirm  them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan 
presidency,  in  the  permanent  mastery  of  Olympia.  But  in 
spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was  an  event  which 
carried  in  itself  tne  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were 
not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings 
and  by  the  demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply 
shocked  by  the  outrage  to  the  sacred  ground — "imminen- 
tium  templorum  religio."i  Most  of  them  probably 
believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightiiil  presidents,  huving 
never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that  capacity. 
And  they  coidd  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy  for 
the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents ; 
which  appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps 
a  spectator)  that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of 
the  gods.  3 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians 
and  Pisatans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would 
disapprove  yet  more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  dians  take 
temples  at  Olympia,  whereby  the  intruders  re-   **»« 
warded  themselves.    The  Arcadians,  always  on  ^"oiympia 
the  look-out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  mercenary  to  pay  their 
soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,   ™*^**"- 
in  abundant  measure,  from  this  war;  the  one  from  the  farms, 
the  stock,  and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian  neighbour- 
hood generally,  more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  3  the  other  from  tne  ample  accumulation,  both  of  money 
and  of  precious  offerings,  distributed  over  the  numerous  tem- 
ples at  Olympia.     The  Pisatans,  now  installed  as  admini- 
strators, would  readily  consent  to  appropriate  these  sacred 
treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders,  whom  they 

*  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  40.    He  is  de-  traces  armis,  rapidis  equis,  forum 

scribing   the   murder   of  Galba   in  irrumpunt:  nee  illos  Capitolii  as- 

the  Forum  at  Borne,  by  the  Otho-  pectus,  et  imminentium  templorum 

nian  soldiers:—  religio,   et  priores   et  futuri  Prin- 

■tlgitur    milites    Bomani,    quasi  cipes,  terruere,  quominus  facerent 

Vologesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Ar-  scelas,    cujus   ultor    est    quisquis 

sacidarum  solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  successit." 

Imperatorem    suum,    inermem    et  ^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

senem,    trucidare    pergerent— dis-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,25;  Polybius, 

jectA    plebe,     proculcato    Senatu,  iv.  73. 
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doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of 
joint  Arcadia,  were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been 
before,  so  that  the  service  attracted  numerous  volunteers 
of  the  poorer  class,  i 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corin- 
vioient  dis-  thiauB  and  Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting 
arfsVn*^'  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money  from  the 
amoaftbe  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.^  How  far 
the°Arca-°'  *^®  project  had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no 
dian  com-  Information.  But  at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized 
munion,  in  {j^  a^y  g^ch  way  as  to  form  a  precedent  for  the 
quence  of  large  sums  now  appropriated  by  the  Pisatans 
\riation*'^"  and  Arcadians ;  which  appropriation  accordingly 
The  Aroa-  excited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant  rapacity  and 
dian  as-  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with  peculiar 
pronounces  force  among  many  even  of  the  Arcadians  them- 
against  it.  gelves,  the  guilty  parties.  Moreover  some  of  the 
leaders  employed  had  made  important  private  acquisitions 
for  themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and 
jealousy  among  their  rivals.  The  Pan- Arcadian  communion, 
recently  brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little 
calculated  to  resist  the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause 
of  dissension.  It  was  composed  of  cities  which  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  act  apart  and  even  in  hostility  to  each 
other;  especially  Mantineia  and  Tegea.  These  two  cities 
now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.*  The  Mantineians, 
jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began  to  labour 
underhand  against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban  alliance 
— with  a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta;  though 
only  five  years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re- 
estrfblishment  of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up 
into  villages  by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the 
sacred  funds,  offensive  as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  senti- 
ment, supplied  them  with  a  convenient  ground  for  commen- 
cing opposition.  In  the  Mantineian  assembly,  a  resolution 
was  passed,  renouncing  all  participation  in  the  Olympic 
treasures;  while  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  sum  was 
raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for  all  members 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  83,  84.  of    the    Spartans    and    their    con- 

*  Thucyd.  i.  121.  federacy  (Thucyd.  i.  143). 

Feriklds  in  his  speech  at  Athens  'Xen.Hellen.yii.4,83,34;Diodor. 

alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  xy.  82;  Fausanias,  viii.  8,  6. 
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of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city.  This  sum  wae 
forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command;  who  however  not 
only  refused  to  receive  it,  hut  even  summoned  the  authors 
of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Pan- Arca- 
dian assembly — uie  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  the 
charge  of  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.  <  The 
Mantineian  leaders  thus  summoned,  having  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  condemned  in  their  absence  by  the  Ten 
Thousand — a  detachment  of  the  Epariti  was  sent  to 
Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.  But  the  gates  were 
found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.  So  much 
sympathy  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  b.o.  868-862. 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copied  their  farther  diB- 
protest.  Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten  sensions  in 
Thousand  themselves,  moved  by  rep  eat  ed  appeals  J^IJitatfon 
made  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  offendea  gods,  sent  to  the 
were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  also,  pubhcly  p^^Vcon- 
renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  partici-  oiaded  with 
pation  in  the  Olympian  treasures.  *^*'' 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important 
advantage  gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappro- 
priation. The  party  which  had  gained  it  immediately 
sought  to  push  it  farther.  Beginning  as  the  advocates  of 
justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  tho  Mantineians  speedily 
pronounced  themselves  more  clearlv  as  the  champions  of 
oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to  Thebes. 
Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained,  the 
means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public 
mihtia.  Accormngly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were 
too  poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  relinquished 
the  service;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  citizens,  by  preconcerted  understanding  witn 
each  other,  enrolled  themselves  in  large  numbers,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  national  force  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^  The  leaders  of 
that  opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligarchical 
raovement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account 
lor  the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would 
also  throw  Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Ac- 
cordingly they  sent  intimation  to  the  Thebans  of  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4^  83.    (piaxov-     itpoardTac  a&TU)v,  Ao. 
ttca6Tou<  Xuftalvso9ai  to  'Apxa8ix6v>        *  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  34. 
ivexaXouvTO   tU    'co6;   (iupiou^  xoOc 
I  2  o     . 
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impending  change  of  policy,  inviting  them  to  prevent  it 
by  an  immediate  expedition  into  Arcadia.  Informed  of 
this  proceeding^!  the  opposite  leaders  brought  it  before 
the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly;  in  which  they  obtained  a 
resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to  Thebes, 
desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia 
until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding 
invitation  as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly 
determined  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to 
restore  to  them  the  locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their 
previous  rights.  The  Eleians  gladly  consented,  and  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded.  2 

The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one 
B.C.  862.  y^fl-r  and  nine  or  ten  months,  from  Midsummer 
The  peace  ^^^  ^'^'  (*^®  *^°^®  ®^  *^®  battle  at  Olympia)  to 
generally  about  April  362  B.C.  The  peace  was  generally 
ce&brated  pop^il^r  throughout  Arcadia,  seemingly  even 
at  Tegea--  amonff  the  cities  which  adhered  to  Thebes, 
miny^oH-  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con- 
garohicai  suiting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre 
Te^a"y**  ^^  Theban  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the 
the  Theban  abandonment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and 
hannoit.  spoliation  of  Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had 
had  no  concern.  Accordingly  when  the  peace,  having  been 
first  probably  sworn  in  other  Arcadian  cities,  came  to  be 
sworn  also  at  Tegea — not  only  the  city  authorities,  but 
also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a 
garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the 
Mantineians  went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly 
to  Tegea  and  not  far  distant.  But  many  other  Arcadians 
passed  the  evening  in  the  town,  celebrating  the  peace  by 
libations,  paeans,  and  feasting.  On  a  sudden  the  gates  were 
shut  by  order,  and  the  most  prominent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the  feast,  by  the  Boeotian 
garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable  number,  as 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  84.    01  6e  phon,  to  describe  the  oligarchical 

Td  xpdcTioTa  T^  ritXoicovviQffcp  party,    marks    his   philo-Laconiai^ 

pouXcu6|JL8voi    eicKtaav    to    xoiv6v  sentiment.    Compare  yii.   6,  i.     oi 

Tu>v  'ApxdSujv,    it4ft'|;avTa?    icpdoPcic  xy)86|ji£voi  x^^  IleXoTtovviljaou,  Ac. 

elictiv  Toi<;  97)paioi?,  Ac.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  I.  c. 

The  phrase  here  used  by  Xeno- 
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to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  govemment-house;  though 
there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of 
these  last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consterna- 
tion was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the 
walls,  others  escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  ^ates.  G-reat 
was  the  indignation  excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following 
morning,  when  the  news  of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought 
thither.  The  authorities — while  they  sent  round  the  in- 
telligence to  the  remaining  Arcadian  cities,  inviting  them 
at  once  to  arms — despatched  heralds  to  Tegea,  demanding 
all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained.  They  at  the 
same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the  arrest  or  the 
execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before 
the  Fan- Arcadian  community;  and  they  pledged  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of 
any  Arcadian  against  whom  charges  might  be  prefeiTed.  > 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost 
forthwith  released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then 
called  together  an  assembly — seemingly  attend-   ban  bar!" 
od  by  only  a  few    persons,   from    feelings  of  ™o«*  '?■ 
mistrust 2 — wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  priaonew' 
been  misled,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  *°d  makes 
upon  a  false  report  that  a  Lacedaemonian  force  ***  *^°  ^^^' 
was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  seize  the  city  in  concert 
with  treacherous    correspondents   within.    A    vote  was 
passed  accepting  the  explanation,  though  (according  to 
Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it.  Yet  envoys  were  immediate 
ly  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Mantineians  and 
other  Arcadians,  complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  conduct  of 
true  explanation  of  the  motives  under  which  he  the  Theban 
had  acted.  The  fact  of  his  releasing  the  prison-  ^*'"*°"** 
ers  at  the  first  summons,  is  more  consistent  with  this 
supposition  than  with  any  other.  Xenophon  indeed  says 
that  his  main  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the  Manti- 
neians, and  that,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the  latter  among 
the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  detention  of 
the  rest.  But  if  such  had  been  his  purpos^e,  he  would 
hardly  have  set  about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner. 
He  would  have  done  it  while  the  Mantineians  were  still  in 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  37,  38.  Tcbv  'Apxd$u>v  6n6ooi  ys  6t]  ouveXOeiv 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  89.    ouYxaXioa?     7|98XTfiaav,dir8XoTeiTo,«)?t5o"iaT7)9eli]. 
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the  town,  instead  of  waiting  until  after  their  departure. 
He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an  act  offensive  as  well  as 
iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that  it  was  done  at  a. 
time  when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet  attainable. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
supposition  that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a 
persuasion  of  the  like  impending  danger.  To  cause  a 
revolution  in  Tegea,  would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  would  be  rendered  comparatively- 
practicable  by  the  congregation  of  a  miscellaneous  body 
of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible, 
that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really  have  been  conceived ; 
but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the  likelihood  of 
such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by  opponents.  ^ 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming 
View  taken  ^nat  his  order  for  arrest  had  either  really 
by  Epami-  avei:ted,  or  appeared  to  him  indispensable  to 
nondas.  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  betrayal — reached 
Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the  coiapjaints  against  him. 
It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants  by  counter- 
complaints  of  his  own — "The  arrest  (he  said)  was  an  act 
more  justifiable  than  the  release  of  those  arrested.  You 
Arcadians  have  already  committed  treason  against  us.  It 
was  on  your  account,  and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried 
the  war  into  Peloponnesus — and  you  now  conclude  peace 
without  consulting  us!  Be  assured  that  we  shall  presently 
come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war  to  support  our 
partisans  in  the  country."  2 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian 
His  view  euvoy  brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing 
is  more  to  his  countj'ymen  that  they  must  prepare  for 
with^th?^  war  forthwith.  They  accordingly  concerted 
facts  measures  for  resistance  with  the  Eleians  and 

iy^^eno-  Achaeaus.  They  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Lace- 
phon  than  daemonians  t(J  march  into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in 
Xenoifhon  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  for 
himself.        the  purpose  of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — yet 

'  The  representation  of  Diodoms  came  to  an  actual  conflict  of  arms, 

'(XV.  82),    though   very   loose    and  on  occasion  of  the  peace, 

vague,  gives  us  to  understand  that  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  40. 
the  two  opposing  parties  at  Tegea 
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with  the  proviso,  as  to  headship,  that  each  state  should 
take  the  lead  when  the  war  was  in  its  own  territory;  and 
they  farther  sent  to  solicit  aid  from  Athens.  Such  were 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Mantineians  and  their  partisans, 
now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  aggregate, 
who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon)  "were  really  soli- 
citous for  Peloponnesus."  i  **Why  do  these  Thebans  (said 
they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire  them  not  to 
come?  For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief? 
to  make  us  do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both 
parties  may  stand  in  need  of  them?  to  enfeeble  Pelopon- 
nesus as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  it 
the  more  easily  in  slavery?"  2  Though  this  is  the  language 
which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a  sympathy  plainly  evincing 
his  Philo-Laconian  bias — yet  when  we  follow  the  facts  as 
he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians 
♦  and  Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against 
Sparta.  He  had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity 
to  the  Arcadians,  by  organizing  them  into  a  political  ag- 
gregate, and  by  forming  a  strong  frontier  for  them  against 
Sparta,  in  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  When  thus  organized, 
the  Arcadians  had  manifested  both  jealousy  of  Thebes, 
and  incompetence  to  act  wisely  for  themselves.  They  had 
caused  the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and  politic  measures 
adopted  by  Epaminondas  towards  the  Achaean  cities,  whom 
they  had  thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta.  They 
had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Ells 
and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Pelopon- 
nesus since  367  b.c. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the 
Persian  rescript,  and  to  desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance 
with  Athens;  but  when  refused,  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  either  of  these  points  by  force.  Epaminondas 
had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them  for  havinc  made 
peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and  allies  of 
Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He  prob- 
ably believed  that  there  had  been  a   real  plot  to  betray 

I  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  1.    Oi  xT]66|i.£xni.  r-fic  IleXoTCOvvigsou. 
«  Xen.  Helleu.  vii.  5,  2,  8. 
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Tegea  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacher- 
ous peace ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  frontier  line  against  Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
and  Messene — could  no  longer  he  assured  without  a  new 
Thehan  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonahle  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  b.c. — immediately 
hefore  the  last  invasion  of  Epaminondas. .  We  cannot  trust 
the  unfavourahle  judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard 
either  to  this  great  man  or  to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not 
stand  good,  even  if  compared  with  the  facts  related  hy 
himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if  we  had  the 
facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out 
p  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the 

Bpamlnon-  return  of  Pelopidas  from  Persia  with  the  re- 
Th^brns****  script  (in  the  winter  367-366  b.c.)  to  the  close  of 
363  B.C.  In  366-365  B.C.,  they  had  experienced 
great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  connected  with  the 
detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with  difficulty  ' 
rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherse.  In  364-363  b.c, 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in 
Thessaly,  and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had 
been  eminently  successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mast- 
ery of  the  country  than  ever  they  possessed  before;  while 
Epaminondas,  having  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  aim  at 
naval  supremacy,  had  spent  the  summer  of  363  b.c.  as  ad- 
miral of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 
Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  b.jd.,  he  found  his 
friend  Pelopidas  slain;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without 
admitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire. 
He  had  doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual 
change  of  poUtics  in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
363-362  B.C.),  whereby  the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical 
party,  profiting  by  the  reaction  of  sentiment  against  the 
procee^ngs  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself  a  majority  in  the 
Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to  conclude  peace 
with  Elis,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable  alliance 
with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtle^  kept  before  Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean 
party  in  Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party   of  ]\£antineia: 
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being  communicated  to  him  with  partisin  exaggerations 
even  beyond  the  reality.  The  danger,  actual  or  preBunied, 
of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which  had  been  there  operated, 
satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban  intervention  could 
be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Bceotian  force,  to 
summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  wnich  he  began  his  march  was  numerous 
and  imposing.    It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians 
and  Euboeans,^  with  a  large  number  of  Thessa- 
lians  (some  even  sent  by  Alexander  of  Pherse,  Epaminon- 
who  had  now  become  a  dependent  ally  of  The-  wUh*»'The- 
bes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  -^nianes,  and  prob-  ^a^  any 
ably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece ;   ponneius^t'o 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  musier  at 
that  their  agreement  with  Thebes  was  for  alliance     ***** 
purely  defensive,  i  Having  passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium 
— ^which  was  no  longer  defended,  as  it  had  been  at  his 
former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where  he  was  prob- 
ably joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,  2  and  where  he 
halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent 
in  their  way  to  join  his  enemies.  He  probably  had  informa- 
tion which  induced  him  to  expect  them; 3  but  the  informa- 
tion turned  out  false.   The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.    After  a  fruitless  halt,  he 
proceeded  onward  to  Tegea,  where  his  Peloponnesian  allies 
all  presently  joined  him:  the  Arcadians  of  Tegea,  Pallan- 
tium,  Asea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messenians — (all  these 
forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia) — and  the 
Argeians. 

The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its 
direct  purpose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as   Muster  of 
it  enabled  the  main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  *^®  ^'°a- 
enemies  to   concentrate  at  Mantineia;   which  other  ene- 
junction  might  probably  have  been  prevented,   ^if  b°^    t 
had  he  entered  Arcadia  without  delay.  A  power-  Mantineia. 
ful  Peloponnesian  army  was  there  united,  con-   '^*,®\^}*^' 
sisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part  spartana 
of  the  other  Arcadians — the  Eleians — and  the  »'e  sent  for. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  6;  Diodor.        »  Diodor.  xv.  86. 
zv.  85.  *  The  explanation  which  Xeno- 
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Night- 
march  of 
£paxninon- 
das  to  sur- 
prise 
Sparta. 
Agesilaas 


AchsBans.  Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the  Spartans;  and 
old  Affesilaus,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full  march 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  to  Mantineia.  Besides  this, 
the  Athenian  contin^gent  was  immediately  expected ;  espe- 
cially valuable  from  its  cavalry^  since  the  Peloponnesians 
were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force— some  of  them 
indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms 
within  the  walls  of  Tegea;  a  precaution  which 
Xenophon  praises,  as  making  his  troops  more 
secure  and  comfortable,  and  his  motions  less 
observable  by  the  enemy.  <  He  next  marched 
to  Mantineia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  action 
is'infonned  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined;  but 
p^ev^t  they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  to 
•urprise.  Mantineia,  too  strongly  posted  to  be  forced.  ^ 
On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  he  was  apprised  that 
Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having  quitted  Sparta 
on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some  progress 
and  reached  Pellene.  Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia, 
while  Agesilaus  in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had 
to  pursue  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the  westward.  Moving 
shortly  after  the  evening  meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  The- 
ban  force  with  all  speed  towards  Sparta;  and  he  had  well- 
nigh  come  upon  that  town,  "like  a  nest  of  unprotected  young 
birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resistance  could  have  been 
made.  Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one  else,  expected  so 
daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  changed  the  face  of  Grreece.  Nothing  saved  Sparta 
except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,  3  signified 


phon  gives  of  this  halt  at  Netnea 
—as  if  Epaminondas  was  determined 
to  it  by  a  peculiar  hatred  of  Athens 
(Hellen.  vii.  6, 6)  -seems  alike  fanci- 
ful and  ill-tempered. 

'  Xen.  Hellen   vii.  6,  8. 

'  Plutarch,  De  GlorlA  Athen.  p.' 
846  B. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  10  Kal  el 
|xf|  Kp'^c,  ^ftla  Tivl  jAolpa  irpo«X8u)v, 
sSi^YYaiXs  xqi  'h.^yiaK\6n\}  npoffiov  to 
OTpaxeufLa,  IXafJev  av  -if)v  n^Xiv  ujonsp 


veoTTiiv,  TcavTOiraaiv  SpT](jLOv  tu>v  dfto- 
vou^sv<ov. 

Diodorus  coincides  in  the  main 
fact  (XV.  82,  83),  though  with  many 
inaccuracies  of  detail.  He  gives  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  this  narrow 
escape  of  Sparta,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  Xenophon,  even  against 
his  own  partialities. 

Kallisthends  asserted  that  the 
critical  intelligence  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Agesilaus  by  a  Thespian 
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by  the  accident  that  a  Eretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaus, 
with  the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  south- 
ward from  Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther 
progress  towards  Mantineia.  Agesilaus  instantly  returned 
back  with  the  troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus 
put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans 
arrived.  Though  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  however, 
his  troops  were  not  numerous;  for  th^  Spartan, cavalry  and 
mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having  been  sent  for- 
ward to  Mantineia.  Orders  were  sent  for  the  main  army 
at  that  city  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.  * 
The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only 
on  the  probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  b.o.  sea. 
Sparta  undefended.  He  was  in  no  condition  to  Bpaminon- 
assault  the  city,  if  tolerably  occupied — stilMess  das  comes 
to  spend  time  before  it;  for  he  knew  that  the  gpaJja  but 
enemy  from  Mantineia  would  immediately  follow  finds  it 
him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not  choose  <*ef®»^e^- 
to  hazard  a  general  action.  He  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even 
at  his  former  invasion  of  370-369  B.C.;  when  he  had  most 
part  of  Peloponnesus  in  active  co-operation  with  him, 
and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  army   in  the  field. 

named  Euthynus  (Plutarch,  Age*  Sparta,  bat  that  Epaminondas 
silaus,  c.  34).  reached  Sparta  before  him,  bad 
*  Xenophon  (Hellen.  Til.  6, 10, 11)  already  attacked  the  town  and 
describes  these  facts  in  a  manner  penetrated  into  the  market-place, 
different  on  several  points  from  when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove 
Polybius  (ix.  8),  and  from  Diodorus  him  back.  Diodorus  relates  that 
(xv.  83).  Xenophon's  authority  Agesilaus  never  left  Sparta,  but 
appears  to  me  better  in  itself,  while  that  the  other  king  Agis,  who  had 
his  narrative  is  also  more  probable,  been' sent  with  the  army  to  Man- 
He  states  distinctly  that  Agesilaus  tineia,  divining  the  plans  of  Epa- 
heard  the  news  of  the  Theban  march  minondas,  sent  word  by  some  swift 
while  he  was  yet  at  Fell6n6  (on  Kretan  runners  to  Agesilaus  and 
the  road  to  Mantineia,  to  which  put  him  upon  bis  guard, 
place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spar-  Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that 
tan  troops  bad  already  gone  for*  the  mention  of  Agis  must  be  a 
ward)— that  he  turned  back  forth-  mistake ;  that  the  second  king  of 
with,  and  reached  Sparta  before  Sparta  at  that  time  was  named 
Epaminondas,  with  a  division  not  Eleomends. 

numerous,  yet  sufKcient  to  put  the  Polysenus   (ii.  3,  10)    states   cor- 

town  in  a  state  of  defence.  Whereas  rectly  that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta 

Polybius    affirms,    that    Agesilaus  before  Epaminondas;    but  he  adds 

heard   the  news  when  he  was   at  many  other  details  which  are  too 

Mantineia— that  he  marched  from  uncertain  to  copy, 
ihence    with    the   whole    army   to 
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Accordingly;  though  he  crossed  the  Eurotas  and  actually 
entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta »  (which  had  no  walls  to  keep 
him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  roofs  manned  with 
soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance,  he  advanced 
with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the  streets  and 
amidst  the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession 
of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from 
whence  it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down  upon  the  de- 
fenders with  advantage.  But  even  here,  though  inferior  in 
number,  they  prevented  him  from  making  any  impression. 
And  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unex- 
pectedly beyond  the  line  of  defence,  with  a  small  company 
of  100  hoplites,  scrambled  over  some  difficult  ground  in  hw 
front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the  hill,  with  such 
gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with  some  loss; 
pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat.  2  The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas, 
too,  son  of  Phcebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia, 
did  signal  honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative 
decline.  Distinguished  for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth 
sallied  forth  naked  and  unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as 
in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in  his  right-hand  a  spear  and 
in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among  the  enemy,  dealing 
death  and  destruction;  in  spite  of  which  he  was  suffered  to 
come  back  unwounded;  so  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by 
his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood.  The 
Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without 
defensive  armour.  3 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable 
He  marches  gallantry,  yet  these  successes,  in  themselves 
back  to  trifling,  are  magnified  into  importance  only  by 
despatches  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  capital  fact 
fr 'int^hen'^  was,  that  Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  fore- 
to  surprise  Warned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in 
Mantineia.  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.  As  soon 
as  Epaminondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project 
was  no  longer  practicable;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try 

*■  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.   6,   11.    'Eicei  the  inagnitud«  and  violence  of  the 

6e  EYsvexo  'EnaixivtbvSac  evT-QicoXei  \contest.  He  erroneously  represents 

t(bv  SicapTiaTtbv,  &c.  that  Agesilaus  did  not  reach  Sparta 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  12,  13.  till  after  Epaminondas. 

Justin  (yi.  7)  greatly  exaggerates  '  Plutarch/Agesilaus^  c.  S4. 
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the  city  round,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any  vulnerable 
pointy  without  involving  himself  in  a  hazardous  assault. 
Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself,  with  equal 
readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  second.    He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from 
Mantineia  would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta, 
to  ward  off  all  danger  from  that  city.    Now  the  straight 
road  from  Mantineia  to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due  south 
all  the  way)  lying  through  Tegea,  was  open  to  Epaminon- 
das,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who  would  be  forced  to  take 
another  and  more  circuitous  route,  probably  by  Asea  and 
Pallantion;  so  that  he  was  actuary  nearer  to  Mantineia 
than  they.    He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forthwith, 
while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before 
they  could  be  apprised  of  this  change  of  purpose.  Breaking 
up    accordingly,   with    scarce   any  interval   of  rest,  he 
marched  back  to  Tegea;  where  it  became  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  give  repose  to  his  hoplites,  after  such  severe 
fatigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry  without  any  delay, 
to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he  well  knew) 
unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its  military  force  absent 
on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free 
as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the 
carrying  of  harvest.    Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary 
ascendency  of  Epaminondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness 
in  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  purppse,  as  well  as 
the   probable  plunder — could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  additional  toil,  while  their 
comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and  repose  at  Tegea.  ^ 
Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state 
which  Epaminondas  anticipated.    Yet  the  town  The  sur- 
was  preserved,  and  his  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  JJified '  by 
by  an  unexpected  contingency  which  the  Man-  the  acciden- 
tineians  doubtless  ascribed  to  the  providence  of  of\j"*^*^ 
the  gods — as  Xenophon  regards  the  previous  Athenian 
warning  given  to  Agesilaus.      The  Athenian  Jauie^of 
cavalry  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  cavalry 
had  just  dismounted  from  their  horses  within  ^^"a^in" 
the  walls  of  Mantineia.     Having  departed  from   which'  the 
Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that  Epami-  ^ave'th?* 
nondasno  longer  occupiedNemea),they  took  their  advantage. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  14.     U&Uv     ttjv  TeYsav,  too?  (xsv  OTcXitacdveitauos, 
6i  icopeuOeU  «>«  sfiOvaTo  Td^ia'ca  eU     too?  5s  licTtsac  inefx'j^sv  el;  "ctj"*  M«"'- 
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eveDJDg  meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  wher» 
they  seem  to  have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance.  ^ 
They  then  passed  forward  through  Kleonse  to  Mantineia, 
arriving  thither  without  having  yet  broken  fast,  either- 
themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that  day.  It  was  just  after 
they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had  yet  taken  no 
refreshment — that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry 
suddenly  made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
gates.  2 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event. 
Their  military  citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta, 
while  the  remainder  were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In 
this  helpless  condition,  they  implored  aid  from  the  newly- 
arrived  Athenian  cavalry;  who,  though  hungry  and  tired, 
immediately  went  forth — and  indeed  were  obliged  to  do  so, 
since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it.  The  assailants 
were  excellent  cavalry,  Tnebans  aud  Thessalians,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gallantry 
with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action, 
that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the 
assailants  to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve 
Mantineia  with  all  its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon 
extols  3  (and  doubtless  with  good  reason)  the  generous 

Tiveiav,Ssii]98lcat^TU>v  tcpooxaprep^aat,  tineia;  yetwith  several  inaccuraoies 

xal  6i8a9xtt>v  (be  ndvTa  p.iv  6ix6c  e^tu  which  we  refate  by  means  of  Xe. 

eivai  TO  TU)v  MavttvitDv  (Joaxi^iJiaTa,  nophon. 

ndivTSc  8&  toO;  av9pu>icouc>  aXXwc  t«  Diodoms   (xv.  84)   mentions   the 

xal  oltou  9UYxo|xiS^c  o&97)c.  rescue  of  Mantineia  by  the  unez- 

>  Xeu.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  16,  16.  peoted   arrival  of  the  Athenians; 

The  words— Su9Tuxi9|JiaT0<  ysycvv)*  but  he  states  them  as  being  6000 

(jievou    ev    KoplvBtp    toi<    ticneuoiv—  soldiers,   that   is    hoplites,    under 

allude  to  something  which  we  have  Hegelochus ;  and  he  says  nothing 

no  means  of  making  out.    Itispos*  about  the  cavalry  battle.     Hege- 

sible  that  the  Corinthians,  who  were  silaus    is  named    by  Ephorus   (ap. 

at  peace  with  Thebes  and  had  been  Biog.  Laert.ii.64 — compareXenoph. 

ill-used    by  Athens    (vii.  4,  6-10),  De  Vectigal.  iii.  7)  as  the  general 

may  have   seen   with   displeasure,  of  the    entire  force   sent   out   by 

and   even  molested,   the  Athenian  Athens  on  this  occasion,  consisting 

horsemen  while  resting   on  their  of  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.    The 

territory.  infantry  must  have  come  up  some- 

*  Folybius,  ix.  P.  what  later. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6, 16,  16, 17.  Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though-con- 
Flutarch  (De  Glorift  Athen.  p.  346  ourring  in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 

D.-E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of    differs  in  several  details.    I  follow 
this  battle  and  the  rescue  of  Man-     the  narrative  of  Xenophon. 
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energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth  hungry  and  fatigned. 
But  mre  must  recollect  that  the  Theban  cavalry  had  under- 
gone   yet   more  severe  hunger  and   fatigue — that  Epa- 
minondas  would  never  have  sent  them   forward  in  such 
condition^  had  he  expected  serious  resistance;  and  that  they 
probably   dispersed  to  some   extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  and  seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through 
which  they  passed,  so  that  they  were  found  in  disorder 
when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon  them.  The  Athenian 
cavalry-commander  Kephisodorus,  ^  together  with  Gryllus 
(son  of  the  historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with  his 
brother  Diodorus  amoug  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both 
slain  in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the 
contemporary  painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the 
battle  and  the  personal  gallantry  of  Givllus,  to  whose 
memory  the  Mautineians  also  paid  distinguished  honours. 
Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas, 
both  well-conceived,  yet  both  disappointed  by   Bpaminon- 
accident,  without  any  omission  of  his  own.    He  dasresoiye* 
had  hiB  forces  concentrated  at  Tegea,  while  his   {Je^eiTemy 
enemies  on  their  side,  returning  from  Sparta,  near  Man- 
formed  a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhoud  of  **°®**- 
Mantineia.      They  comprised    Lacedsemonians,    Eleians, 
Arcadians,  Achaeans,  and  Athenians;  to  the  number  in  all, 
of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  asser- 
tion of  Diodorus;  2  who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminon- 
das  as  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.    Little  value  can  be 
assigned  to  either  of  these  estimates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which 
of  the  two  armies  was  the  more  numerous.  But  Epaminon- 
das  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left  for  striking  a  blow 
except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at  all  despair 

'  Harpokration   t.   KT)<piodSu>po<,  Oryllas   in  the  act  of  killing  the 

Ephorns  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53;  Theban  comiiiauder;  and  as  if  the 

Pausan.  1.  8,  4}  yiii.  9,8;  viii.  11,  5.  later  tradition   of  Athens  as  well 

There  is  confusion,   on   several  as  of  Thebes,  erroneously  bestowed 

points,  between  this  cavalry  battle  upon  that  Theban  commander  the 

near  Mantineia— and  the  great  or  name  of  Epaminondas. 
general  battle,  which  speedily  fol-        See  this  conftision  discussed  and 

lowed    it,    wherein   Epaminondas  cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on 

was   slain.    Gryllus  is  sometimes  the  Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold 

said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  battle  Schafer,  p. 68, 59,  intheBheinisches 

of  Mantineia,    and    even   to    have  Museum     fiir    Philologie    (184A-. 

killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own  Fiinfter  Jabrgaug,  Erstes  Haxt>, 
hand.     It   would    seem   as   if  the        *  Diodor,  xv.  84. 
picture  of  EupLranor  represented 
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of  the  result,  i  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies  for 
a  limited  time;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed 
to  prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching. 
Moreover  his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient; 2 
the  new  crop  being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop  of 
the  former  year  was  probably  almost  exhausted.  He  took 
his  resolution  therefore  to  attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such 
View  of  resolution  was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against 
Xenophon  his  owu  wiU,  by  a  desperate  position,  rendering 
resolution  ^^  impossible  for  him  to  get  away  without  fight- 
was  forced  ing — by  the  disappointment  of  finding  so  few 
by^despair  allies  on  his  own  side  ,  and  so  many  assembled 
—ex-  against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  off 

amined.  ^g^  ghame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta 
and  at  Mantineia)  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  3  This  is  an 
estimate  of  the  position  of  Epaminondas,  not  consistent 
with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon  himself.  It  could 
have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other  view 
had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?  Or  for  what  other  pur- 
pose could  he  have  brought  so  numerous  an  army? 
Granting  that  he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus 
than  he  actually  found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have 
hoped  that  his  mere  presence,  without  fighting,  would 
suffice  to  put  down  enemies  courageous  as  well  as  power- 
ful. Xenophon  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  recent 
defeats  (as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta  and  Mantineia. 
These  were  checks  or  disappointments  rather  than  defeats. 
On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  prac- 
ticable (which  he  could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to 
attempt  a  cowp  de  main,  first  against  Sparta,  next  against 
Mantineia.  Here  were  accidental  opportunities  which  his 
genius  discerned  and  turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so 
near  to  actual  attainment,  would  have  been  a  prodigious 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  8.  xal  piyjv  fiaipLOvi  ahn  itoXXtj)  oitXixtxiJ)  Oit' 
ol6|&8voc  xpeiTTWv  TU)v  dvTindXiuv  oXiyiov,  TjTTrjfjLevo?  6e  ev  Mavxivsia 
ttvai,  Ac.  iTticofxayia,  oitio^  hk  YeYsvrjixevo?  6ia 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.  oirivia  ttjv  ec  fleXowowTjoov  otpdcTSiav  too 
8i  Ta  eniT^Ssia  ijrovTa^  Sfxwc  iteiOeoQai  oovsoxavoi  AaxsSsi|jiovlou<  xal  'Apxdt- 
iQiXsiv,  Ac.  6o^  xol  'HXsioo?  xal  'AOr,valo'J;'  W(JT£ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii,  6,  18.  oOto;  o6x  sSoxsi  Suvatov  sTvai  d(i.ayel  itap- 
8i  XeXupiaopLSvo;  Tta><Ta7taoi  t^  saoroO  eXOsi"^  &c. 

^6^^  sooiTo,  >jTT7){xevo«  jjLsv  ev  Aaxs- 
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point  gained;  1  but  their  accidental  failure  left  him  not 
worse  oif  than  he  was  before.  It  remained  for  him  then, 
having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and  no  farther 
opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side-blows, 
to  fight  them  openly;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must 
have  contemplated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  the  only  problable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 
The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that 
sentiment  of  disappointed  hope  and  stern  ^j^^^j^  ^^ 
necessity  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  their  th*armyof 
commander,  were  impatient  to  fight  under  his  ?'P*™*J°'*" 
orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  when  the'order" 
he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.  He  had  kept  '«'  flgj^ting 
them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  '  «^^^^' 
giving  them  better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also 
concealing  his  proceedings  from  the  enemy;  who  on  their 
side  were  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  Mantineian 
territory.  Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  going  forth  to  battle, 
the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas  all  put  them- 
selves in  their  best  equipment.  The  horsemen  whitened . 
their  helmets — the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields, 
and  sharpened  their  spears  and  swords.  Even  the  rustic 
and  half-armed  Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but 
clubs  in  place  of  sword  or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  inscribed  upon  their  shields 
(probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares  of  wood)  the 
Theban  ensign.  2  The  best  spirit  and  confidence  animated 


'  Polybius,  iz.  8,  3. 

'  Xen.  :SeIlen.  yii.6,20.  n(>o96{iu)« 
|iev  iXeuxouvTO  ol  iicicsic  xot  xpdvT], 
xsXeOovToc  ixelvoo"  ineypdcpovTO  8i 
nal    Tu>v   'ApxdSwv   dnXiTat;   poicaXa 

r)xovu>vTO  x«l  X6yx««  **^  l^i-^X*^?*^' 
xat  eXa|jL7cp6vovTo  xdc  d9icl6a<. 

There  seenis  a  sort  of  sneer  in 
these  latter  words,  both  at  the  Ar- 
ca4iaD8  and  Thebans.  The  Arca- 
dian club-men  are  called  onXlTai; 
and  are  represented  as  passing 
themselves  off  to  be  as  good  as 
Thebans. 

Sievers  (Qesohicht.  p.  342)  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  6r.  o.  40.  p.  200) 
follow  Eckhel  in  tranllftting  this 

VOL.  X. 


passage  to  mean  that  ''the  Arcadian 
hoplites  inscribed  upon  their  shields 
the  flgare  of  a  club,  that  being  the 
ensign  of  the  Thebans."  I  cannot 
think  that  this  interpretation  is 
the  best— at  least  until  some 
evidence  is  produced,  that  the  The- 
ban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain- 
on  other  occasions  to  speak  sneer* 
ingly  of  the  Theban  hoplites — see 
vii.  6,  12.  The  mention,  of  X6yx^« 
xal  (Attxalpac,  immediately  after- 
wards, sustains  the  belief  that 
ponaXa  I^ovtcc,  immediately  before, 
means  "men  armed  with  clubs;  "the 
natural  sense  of  the  words. 
The  horsemen  are  said  to  have 
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all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  commanded 
by  JBpaminondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above 
Mantinico-  the  level  of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of 
^iSn-%.  Tripolitza)— «is  the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of 
Stion  of*'  valleys  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus,  each  of 
the  Lace-  yrhich  is  SO  closely  shut  in  by  the  intersecting 
and^Mantf-  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the 
neians.  waters  except  through  the  mountains  themsel- 
ves.'' ^  Its  length  stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered 
by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of 
Artemisium  and  Farthenion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth 
of  about  eight  miles  in  the  broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile 
in  the  narrowest.  Mantineia  is  situated  near  its  northern 
extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern;  the  direct  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different  from 
north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.  The 
frontier  line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a 
peculiarly  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge 
projecting  from  the  range  of  Msenalus  on  the  one  side,  and 
another  from  Artemisium  on  the  opposite,  contract  the 
space  and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass  near  four  miles 
south  of  Mantineia; 2  thus  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Manti- 
neian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas 
was  concentrated;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well 
as  the  rest  having  now  returned  from  Sparta.  3. 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the 

northern  gate,   arrayed  his  army  in  columns 

Bpaminon-    proper  for  advauciuff towards  the  enemy;  himself 

das  ftrom      ^Jth  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van.   His 

*^**'         array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his 

''whitened  their  helmets  (or  head-  diyision  between  the  districts   of 

pieces)."     Hence   I   presume   that  Tegea  and  Mantineia." 

these  head-pieces  were   not  made  Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i. 

of  metal,  but  of  wood  or  wicker-  eh.  8.  p.  100, 112, 114,  and  the  recent 

work.  Compare  Xen.HeUen.ii.  4, 26.  valuable  work   of  Ernst  Cnrtius, 

'  Bee  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Peloponnesos    (Gotha,    1861),    pp. 

the  Morea,  vol.  ii.  ch.  24.  p.  46.  232-247.    Gell  says  that  a  wall  has 

*  Three    miles    from   Mantineia  once  been  carried  across  the  plain 

(Leake,  ib.  p.  61-04)  ''a  low  ridge  at  this  boundary  (Itinerary  of  the 

of  rocks,   which,    advancing   into  Morea,  p.  141-143). 

the  plain  from  a  projecting  part  of  '  See  the  indications  of  the  lo- 

the  Maenalinm,  formed  a  natural  oality  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias, 
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forward  march  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy. 
But  presently  he  changed  his  coarse,  turning  to  the  left 
towards  the  Msenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms 
the  western  horder  of  the  plain,  and  which  he  prohably 
reached  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tripolitza. 
From  thence  he  pursued  his  march  northward,  sldrting 
the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which  lies  over 
against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea;  i  until  at  length  he  neared 
the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right;  thus 
forming  a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting 
towards  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  each  lochus  or 
company  had  marched  in  *  single  flle  with  the  lochage  or 
captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best  soldier  in  it)  at  the 
head;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  lochages 
marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the  column. 
When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was  formed, 
each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and 
at  its  left  hand;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas 
himself  were  at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position, 
Epaminondas  gave  the  order  to  ground  arms.^ 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left 
Tegea  and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  sup-  False  im- 
posed at  first  that  he  was  coming  straight  up  to   p""*®**^ 
the  front  of  their  position,  and  thus  expected  a  5pon*the 
speedy  battle.    But  when  he  turned  to  the  left  Jfg®™^^/ 
towards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  he   oeuvres?' 
did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  posi-  J^®^"®^  . 
tion,  they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  inten-  pose  that^' 
tion  of  fighting  on  that  day.  Such  belief,  having  "^«'«  would 
been  once  raised,  still  continued,  even  though,  mediate"' 
by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  battle. 


▼ili.  11,  4,  6;  and  Colonel  Leake— 
as  above  referred  to. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  6,  21. 

Tripolitza  is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  site  of  Tegea;  Mr. 
Dodwell  states  it  as  about  four  miles, 
and  Gell*s  Itinerary  of  the  Morea 
much  the  same. 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about 
eight  miles  from  Tripolitza  to  Man- 
tineia.  Gell  states  it  as  two  hours 
and  three  minutes,  Dodwell  as  two 


hours  and  five  minutes — or  seven 
miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  83-100;  Gell's  Itinerary, 
p.  141 ;  DodwelPs  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  418.422. 

It  would  seem  that  Bpaminondas, 
in  this  latter  half  of  his  march, 
must  have  followed  nearly  the  road 
fromMantineiatoPallantium.  Pal- 
lantinm  was  situated  west  by  south 
from  Tegea. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  22. 
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he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right  flank.  They 
were  farther  confirmed  in  the  same  supposition,  when  they 
saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  construed  as  an 
indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have  de- 
signedly simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encamp- 
nienty  since  his  march  from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of  raising  such  false  im- 
pression in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting  upon  their  right 
flank  instead  of  their  front.  He  completely  succeeded  in 
his  object.  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side,  be- 
lieving that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day, 
suffered  their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered 
about  the  field.  Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their 
.breast-plates  und  unbridled  their  horses.  And  what  was 
of  hardly  less  consequence — that  mental  preparation  of 
the  soldier,  whereby  ne  was  wound  up  for  the  moment  of 
action,  and  which  provident  commanders  never  omitted,  if 
possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the  moment 
— was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.  *  So  strongly  was 
the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminon-^ 
das  to  encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without 
hindrance,  but  even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his 
movements  and  dispositions  preparatory  to  immediate 
attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect 
Want  of  that  the  ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops 
adequate  fn  Greece  were  so  close  upon  the  right  of  their 
aSiong"the  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part  explained,  prob- 
*"ie8  op-  ably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  headship  was 
Epaminon-  HOW  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme 
da«.  chief  to  whom  the  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies 

paid  deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  pre- 
sent— a  point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have 
no  command  except  over  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  In  the 
entire  allied  army,  the  Mantineians  occupied  the  extreme 
right  (as  on  a  former  occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in 
their  territory,  >  and  because  the  Lacedaemonians  had  lost 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  6. 22.    Kal  Yap  iXuac   |&cv    tu)v   icXeloTtuv  icoXe{i((o« 

6iQ,   uj?   icpo?  Tip  opsi   eYevSTO,   eicsl  ttjv  it  xal?  '^u^ai<  upo?  |xd^Tiv  ropa- 

c^exdiQi)  aOtip  t)  90X37^,  bnb  TOt<  9xeU7)v,IXu9e6eT-y)v8vTatc9UvTdi^soiv. 
u'j>Y)Xoic  l8eTo  TO  STtXa*   waxs  elxatrSi)        *  Thucyd.  v.  67 ;  Pausanias,  riil. 

9xpaTOic«Stuo|fciv(p.   Touto  fie  icoii^aaci  9,  6 ;  yiii.  10,  i. 
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their  once-recognised  privilege),  together  with  the  other 
Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were  the  Lace- 
daemonians, Eleians,  and  Achseans;  on  the  extreme  left,  the 
Athenians.^  There  was  cavalry  on  both  the  wings;  Athe- 
nian on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right;  spread  out  with  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture 
of  light  infantry  along  with  the  horsemen. ^ 

In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the 
Thebans  and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the  At-  Theban 
geians  on  the  right;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,   order  of 
Euboeans,  Sikyonians  and  other  allies  in  the  Jf*n,®7f 
centre.  3     It  was  his  purpose  to  repeat  the  same  the  ^om- 
general  plan  of  attack  which  had  succeeded  so   ™»»der. 
perfectly  at  Leuktra;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with  his 
Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right- 
centre,  and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with 
irresistible  force,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry;  while  he 
kept  back  his  right  and  centre,  composed  of  less  trustworthy 
troops,  until  the  battle  should  have  been  thus  whoUy^or 
partially  decided.    Accordingly,  he  caused  the  Boeotian 
iioplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in  lochi  or  com- 
panies, with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  extremity  of 
each — to  wheel  to  the  riffht  and  form  in  column  fronting 
the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.    The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed  immediately  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  as  the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth; 
all  the  hoplites  of  each  lochus«  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
one  lochus,  being  ranged  in  file  behind  them.^    What  the 


'  Biodor.  XV.  86. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the 
left,  we  also  know  from  Xenophon 
(Hell.  vil.  5,  24),  though  he  gives 
no  complete  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  allies  on  either 
side. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  28. 

'  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xe- 
nophon that  the  Thebans  were  on 
the  left;  but  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  contingents  we 
obtain  only  from  Diodorus  (xv.86). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  also  (xi. 
3)  inform  us  that  Epaminondas 
formed  his  attacking  column,  at 
Leuktra,  of  the  Thebans— at  Man- 


tineia,  of  all  the  Boeotians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  The- 
bans, both  at  and  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  to  make  their  attack 
with  the  left,  see  Plutarch,  Qnaest. 
Boman.  p.  282  D. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vil.  6,  22.  'Enel  rs 
piT)v,  icapaYartov  to&c  inl  xcptuc  ico- 
peuofxevouc  X^xouc  <l<:  (xstudicov, 
laxupov  sicoii^oaTo  to  ictpl  ioiOTOv  £)&- 
poXov,  TOT*  8t)  ivaXapsiv  icapayYslXac 

T-j  8tcXo,  TjYsiTO*  ot  Si  7)xoXoC>9oov 

*0  Se  TO  oTpdlTeupia  dvTlicpwpov  wsicep 
TpiT^pT)  itpoaTJ7e,vo|jiiCu>v,  8ici)  «|xf)(xX<b^ 
6iax6'j;iie,  6ta<pdspsiv  8Xov  x6  tu>v 
svaMTituv  aTpdTeu|Aa,  Ao, 
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actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the 
lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra  Epaminondas  had 
attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth ;  at  Mantineia,  the  depth 
of  his  column  was  probably  not  less.  Himself,  with  the 
chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  re- 
lied upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  what- 
ever point  he  charged;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be 
more  than  eight  deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so 
overwhelming  a  shock.  His  column  would  cut  through  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow  of  a  trireme  impelled 
in  sea-fight  against  the  midship  of  her  antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were 
thus  formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance;  while 
the  remaining  allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx 
or  lines.  ^  Epaminondas  calculated,  that  when  he  should 
have  once  broken  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single 
point,  the  rest  would  either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dis- 
pirited, that  his  allies  coming  up  in  phalanx  could  easily 
deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was 
jjj  marshalled  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a 

of  the'  ^^^  phalanx  of  hoplites  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight 
wh^'V**  <icep2),  and  without  any  light  infantry  inter- 
mingled with  the  ranks — the  Theban  general  op- 
posed on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and 
Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure 
to  them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  farther 
mingled  in  their  ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and 

*  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  sisted  only   of  the  left  or  Theban 

la  Colonne,  p.  ly.-lzi.  prefixed  to  division,    the  best   troops    in   the 

the  translation  of  Polybius)  in  oon-  army— xqi  {tiv  la]^upoTdx<{>  icapcoxeoa- 

sidering  eiA^oXov  to  be  a  column —  Csto  dcYcuvlCtoOai,  to  6e  dffO&vioxaTOv 

rather    than     a    wedge     tapering  noppuj    dne9XT]oev.     Moreover,    the 

towards  the  front.    And   I  dissent  whole  account  of  Xenophon  implies 

from  Schneider's  explanation,  who  that  Epaminondas  made  the  attack 

says — "Epaminondas     phalangem  from    his    own    left    against    the 

contrahit    sensim    et    colligit    in  enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.   He 

frontem,  ut  cunei  sen  rostri  nayalis  was  afraid  that  the  Athenians  would 

formam  efficeret.    Gopiee  igitur  ex  take  him  in  flank  from  their  own  left, 

utroque  latere  explicatse  transeunt  *  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 

in  frontem;   hoc  est,    napajtit  clc  Hellen.iii.4,13,  where  the  Grecian 

(jtixtunov."    It 'appears   to    me   that  cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Age- 

the     troops    which     Epaminondas  silans,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  <Laictp 

caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  fdXsY^  iicl  xsaaapuov,  &o. 
to  form  the  advancing  column,  con- 
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slingers,  of  whom  he  had  many  from  Thdssaly  and  the  Ma« 
liacGulf.i. 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His 
deep  Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the 
charge,  would  be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side 
to  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian 
cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  left.  To  guard  against  any  such 
movement,  he  posted,  upon  some  rising  ground  near  his  right, 
a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  to 
take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should  attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the 
spot,  must  have  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  UnprepAred 
apparent  movement.  To  constitute  both  the  •*»*«  of  the 
column  of  infantrv,  and  the  column  of  cavalry  monlan* 
for  attack  on  his  left — and  to  post  the  body  of  ^"^v* 
reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the  Athe- 
nians— were  operations  which  the  enemy  from  their  neigh- 
bouring position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet  they  either 
did  not  heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on.^ 
Nor  was  it  until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  com- 
pleted, actually  gave  the  word  of  command  to  **take  up 
arms,"  that  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  impending  danger. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in  full  march  moving  rapidly  to- 
wards them,  surprise  and  tumultuous  movement  pervaded 
their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to  their  places;  the 
officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish  regular  array;  the 
horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  houses  and  resume  their 
breast-plates.  8  And  though  the  space  dividing  the  two 
armies  was  large  ehough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be 
partially  corrected  —  yet  soldiers  thUs  taken  unawares, 
hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not  in  conditidh  to  staild  the 
terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites  in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantrjr, 
which  E|)aminondas  organised  on  his  left,  was  triumphant 
in  both  its  portions.  His  cavalry,  i)0Werfully  aided  by 
the  intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly, 

^  These    kiloi    Ipiiiticoi  —  light-  *  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  havt 

tttmed  footmen  intermingled  with  contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what 

the     ranks    of    the    cavalry  —  are  was  going  on  by  means  of  cavalry- 

unmbered  as  an  important  item  in  movements  in  his  front.  Something 

the  military  establishment  of  the  of  the  kind  seems  alluded  to  by 

Syracnsan  despot  Qelon  (Herodot.  Polysenas  (ii.  8,  II). 

vil.  158).  <  Xen.  Helleti.  vil.  6,  2). 
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.broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them. 
Battle  of  and  then  restraining  themselves  from  pursuit, 
— com'^iete  *"™®^  *®  ^^^  UDOu  the  phalanx  of  infantry, 
sttcoeii  of  ^  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with  his  Theban  column 
*^J  <*"po-  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian 
Epa^fnon-  and  Lacedsemonian  line  of  infantry,  whom,  after 
das.  a  desperate  struggle  of  shield,  spear,  and  sword, 

he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and  weiffht.  He  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this  point,  com- 
pelling the  LacedsBmonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a  brave 
and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to 
flight.  The  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing 
the  best  portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned 
and  fled  also.  The  centre  and  riffht  of  Epaminondas, 
being  on  a  less  advanced  front,  hardly  came  into  conflict 
with  the  enemy  until  the  impression  of  his  charge  had  been 
felt,  and  therefore  found  the  troops  opposed  to  them  al- 
ready wavering  and  disheartened.  The  Achaean,  Eleian,  and 
other  infantry  on  that  side,  gave  way  after, a  short  resist- 
ance; chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  broken.  The 
Athenians  however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing 
of  their  own  army,  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
encounter  with  the  cavalry  opposite  to  tnem.  Diodorus 
affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten,  after  a  gallant  fight,  i 
until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came  to  their  aid. 
Here,  as  on  manv  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that 
the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lace- 
daemonian right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we 
should  rather  have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten 
on  their  own  right,  may  have  been  aided  by  the  AtheniarU 
cavalry  from  the  left;  reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 
In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot 
Victory  of  g^asp  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the 
tiie  The-  capital  determining  feature  and  the  ultimate 
nSnonda^s*"  result.  2  The  Calculations  of  Epamiuondas  werc 
ii  mortally  completely  realized.  The  irresistible  charge, 
iRTounded.      ^^^j^  ^£  jjjjfj^try  and  cavalry,  made  by  himself 

'  ^  Biodor.  xr.  86.  p.  800.  c.  63). 

'.  The     orator     iEschinfts     fought  *  The  remark  made  by  Polybius 

among  the  Athenian  hoplites  on  npon  this  battle  deaerres  notice. 

thiB  occasion  (iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  He  states  that  the  description  given 
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with  his  left  wiDg,  not  only  defeated  the  troops  immedi« 
ately  opposed^  hut  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take 
flight.  It  was  uiider  these  victorious  circumstances,  and 
while  he  was  pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  Theban  column  of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal 
wound  with  a  spear  in  the  breast.  He  was,  by  habit  and 
temper,  always  foremost  in  braving  danger,  and  on  this  day 
probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently,  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the  success  of 
his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended;  moreover,  a 
Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried 
the  same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier. 
X)iodorus  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were 
making  a  prolonged  resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desper- 
ate effort;  that  he  stepped  forward,  darted  his  javelin,  and 
slew  the  Lacedaemonian  commander;  that  having  killed 
several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced  them 
to  give  way;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  darts,  some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned 
off  with  his  shield,  while  others,  after  they  had  actually 
entered  his  body  and  wounded  him,  he  plucked  out  and 


of  the  battle  by  Ephoras  was  ex- 
tremely incorrect  and  absurd,  ar-- 
guing  great  ignorance  both  of  the 
ground  where  it  was  fought  and  of 
the  possible  moTements  of  the  ar- 
mies.  He  says  that  Ephoms  had 
displayed  the  like  incompetence 
slso  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Leuktra;  in  which  case,  however, 
bis  narrative  was  less  misleading, 
because  that  battle  wiets  simple  and 
easily  intelligible,  involving  move- 
ments only  of  one  wing  of  each 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (he  says),  the  mis- 
description of  Ephorus  was  of  far 
more  deplorable  effect;  because 
that  battle  exhibited  much  compli- 
cation and  generalship,  which 
Ephorus  did  not  at  all  comprehend, 
as  might  be  seen  by  atiy  one  who 
measured  the  ground  and  studied 
the   movements,  reported   in     his 


narrative  (Tolybius,  xii.  26). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus 
and  Timseus  were  as  little  to  be 
trusted  in  the  description  of  land- 
battles  as  Ephorus.  Whether  this 
remark  has  special  application  to 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  I  do  not 
clearly  make  out.  He  gives  credit 
however  to  Ephorus  for  greater 
judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the  de- 
scription of  naval  battles. 

Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not 
given  us  his  own  description  of 
this  battle  of  Mantineia.  He  only 
says  enough  to  make  us  feel  how 
imperfectly  we  know  its  details. 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  the  account  which  we  now  read 
in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very 
narrative  of  Ephorus  here  so  much 
disparaged. 
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employed  them  in  repelliirg  the  enemy.  At  length  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear,  i  I 
cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details ;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem 
rather  the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Iliad  than  a  reciteJ  of  an  actual  combat  of 
Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  both  eminent  for  close-rank 
fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy  shield.  The  mortal 
wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the  breast,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The  handle 
of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his 
breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at 
that  moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  com- 
rades. There  was  no  dispute  for  the. possession  of  his  body, 
as  there  had  been  for  Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire 
Bxtreme  through  his  army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among 
raent^'**^*"  ^^®  i^ost  extraordinary  phenomena  in  all  Grecian 
eaused  by  military  history.  I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the 
J**  '^^^th  contemporary  historian.  "It  was  thus  (says 
troops,  ^  Xenophon)  that  Epaminondas  arranged  his 
i^Sir^f^  order  of  attack;  and  he  was  not  disappointed 
*ory  and  ^'  In  his  expectation.  For  having  been  victorious, 
pursuit.  on  the  point  where  he  himself  charged,  he 
caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  to  take  flight.  But  so 
soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had  no  longer  any 
power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.  Though  the 
phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flighty  the 
Theban  hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor 
advanced  a  step  beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict. 
Though  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet 
neither  did  the  Theban  horsemen  continue  their  pursuit, 
nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen  or  of  hoplites,  but 
fell  back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the  timidity 
of  beaten  men.  The  liffht  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had 
been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their 
victory,  spread  themselves  over  towards  the  enemy's  left 

'  Diodor.xv.87.   Cornelius  Nepos  an  excellent  iiote  of  Br.  Arnold, 

<£pam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same  on    Thucydidds,    It.   11 ;    aniraad- 

Mthority  as  Diodorns,  though  more  verting  upon  similar  exaggerations 

Spearing   of  details.    He  does  not  and  embellishments   of  Diodorus, 

seem  to  have  read  Xenophon.  in  the  description  of  the  conduct  of 

I  commend  the  reader  again  to  Brasidas  at  FylUs. 
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with  the  security  of  conquerors;  hut  there  (heing  un- 
Bupported  by  their  own  horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Athenians.**  i 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
is  literally  true,  since  it  contradicts  the  sym-  *  ttt 
pathies  of  the  reciting  witness.  Nothing  but  influence  * 
the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence  could  have  ^^ich  he 
constrained  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so  over^tLe 
painful  to  him ^ as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  ^^^\?f 
beaten,  in  full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruc-  *'®  "' 
tion  only  by  the  untimely  wound  of  the  Theban  general. 
That  Epaminondas  would  leave  no  successor  either  equal 
or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Felopidas  was  no  more — 
that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  be  incapable  of 
executing  new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished 
campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual 
battle  field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful 
struggle  has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the 
soldier's  blood  is  up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  sees  fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis 
of  exuberant  impatience,  when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been 
an  wounded,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  his 
soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they  should  have  be- 
come at  once  paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of  his  fall 
— this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not 
found  it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and 
hostile.  So  striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered, 
on  the  part  of  soldiers  towards  their  general,  of  devoted 
and  absorbing  sentiment.  All  the  hopes  of  this  army,  com- 
posed of  such  diverse  elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminon- 
das ;  all  their  confidence  of  success,  all  their  security  against 
defeat,  were  derived  from  the  idea  of  acting  under  his 
orders;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking  down  a 
defeated   enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  ril.  6,  &6.     Tijv  piiv  •{6'*tu>H   8*   aoToi<    xol    tu)v   iienituv, 

Si)  au|xf)oXy;v  ouTUJc  tirot^vaTO,  xat  oux  anixTStvav  (acv  ouSi  oi  licTcetc  6iujxov- 

e'j>8yo9r)    t^s;    eXTciSoc*      xpotri^ffac  tec  o5t8  initia«  oo9'  6itXttac,  u>9nsp 

7ttp,  ^ttpoaspaXsv,  8Xov  ittoiiQfft  6i  TjTTcbfievoi  ««<popTQ(ji8vuj;  fiiA  tuiv 

fi»'jy«iv  TO  tu)v  8vavTtu>v.  'Eicsi  ye  fXTQv  ^suy6vtu)v   icoXt{jLl(uv   Sisntaov.     Kal 

tx«ivo<  iiztot-if  ol  Xoiicoi  ou6i  t^  vlxig  (xr)v  ol  O|*i«it0i  xoi  ol  letXtaffTal,  aov- 

4p9u><  «Ti  efiyvoa9T)ffov  ^rpi^aaaQai,  vevixif]x6TCc  xoic  licittOaiv,  d^plxovro 
iXXo  9UY0tt9»lc   ftiv  oeutoU  t^c  tvav-  '  fxiv  i«i  tou  cuU}vu(X0U|  tb^  xpaxoOvTJ?' 

Ti7«  9aXa7Y0<,  oo84  npo^X9ov  sx  tou  tx«i  H  Orto  tu)v  'A9T)valu)v  ol  itXttaxoi 

l<juptou  i*/9a  t]  aOffc^oXi^  tyivsTo*    ^u-  auxwv  dict9avov. 
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were  withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a 
proceeding  with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied 
cities  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a 
grave  dereliction  of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappoint- 
ment of  well-earned  triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feel- 
ings about  the  motive.  Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be 
most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose  dying  moments  must  have 
been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it — was  Epaminondas 
himself.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply  as  a  mark 
and  measure  of  the  ascendency  established  by  him  over  the 
minds  of  his  soldieA,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in 
history.  I  have  recounted^  a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense 
grief  displaved  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  Thes- 
saly  over  the  dead  body  of  Pelgpidas*  on  the  hill  of 
Kynoskephalse.  But  all  direct  and  deliberate  testimonies 
of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying  chief  (and  doubtless  these 
too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Mantineia)  fall  short  of 
the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the  tempting  hour 
of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged 
Victor  ^®  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from 

claimed  by  the  conclusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.  But  as 
both  sides  the  Vanquished,  being  allowed  to  retire  unpur- 
theieM'the  sued,  were  only  separated  by  a  short  distance 
Lacedamo-  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  and  perhaps  rallied 
obirged"©  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the  Athe- 
Boiicit  the  nian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the 
una  ruce.  g^yj^ggii^g  light  troops — they  too  pretended  to 
have  gaiued  a  victory.  Trophies  were  erected  on  both 
sides.  Nevertheless  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle;  so  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  after  some  hesitation, 
were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban  bodies 
as  they  had  in  their  possession.  ^  This  W9«  the  understood 
confession  of  defeat. 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminon- 

D  in    mo-    ^*®'  ^^^  ^^^  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pro- 

men^f  of°'    uounced  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as  that  was 

Epaminon-    withdrawn.  He  first  inquired  whether  his  shield 

was  safe;  and  his  shield-bearer,  answering  in  the 

>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  83,  34.       more  probable  than  that  of  Xeno- 
*  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xt.     phon  (vii.  6,  26). 
87)   on   this   point   appears  to  me         The  Athenians  boasted  much  of 
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affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.  He  next  asked 
about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  i¥as  informed  that  his 
own  army  was  victorious.  ^  He  then  desired  to  see  lolai- 
das  and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as 
commanders;  but  received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both 
of  them  had  been  slain.  2  ''Then  (said  he)  you  must  make 
peace  with  the  enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  the  efflux  of  blood  speeaily  terminated 
bis  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying 
chief,  the  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  signifi-  ^^^  ^^ 
cant.     The  death  of  these  two  other  citizens,  other  best 
the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom  Epaminondas  '^^*g*^ 
could  trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and  irrepar*  suin  also 
able   was   the  Theban  loss,   not  indeed  as  to  ?°.*?® 
number,  but  as  to  quality.    Not  merely  Epami-     *     * 
nondas  himself,  but  the  only  two  men  qualified  in  some 
measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the  same  field;  and 
Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year.    Such  accu- 
mulation of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and 
dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.    It  a&rds  em- 
phatic evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which 
their  leaders  exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant 
resistance  which  they  experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  ^^^  ^j^^ 
of  the  Theban.  To  more  than  one  warrior  was  Epaminon- 
assigned  the  honour  of  having  struck  the  blow.  ^^^  ^  ^*^" 
The  Mantineians  gave  it  to  their  citizen  Ma-  scms^hon^' 
chsBrion;  the  Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son  of  Xe-  ^^^^^  ^^' 
nophon;     the  Spartans,  to  their  countryman 

this  slight  success  with  their  caval-  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 

ry,    enhancing   its  value   by      ac-  camp.    Epaminondas  had  marched 

knowledgingthatalltheirallieshad  out  only  a  few  hours  before  from 

been  defeated  around  them   (Plu-  Tegea.      A   tent   may   have    been 

tarch,  Be  Glori&  Athen.  p.  360  A.),  erected  on  the  field  to  receive  him. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  88;  Cicero,  De  Fini-  Five  centuries  afterwards,  the  Mar.» 

bus,  ii.  SO,  96;   Epistol.  ad  Famili-  tineians  showed    to  the  traveller 

ares,  ▼.  12,  6.  Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skopft  near 

'  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Begum,  the  field  of  battle,  to  which  (they 

p.  194  0.;  JBlian,  V.  H.  zii.  3.  affirmed)   the  wounded  Epaminon* 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  das  had  been  carried  off,  in  great 

of  Epaminondes  being  carried  back  pain,    and    with  his   hand    on   his 

to   the  camp.    But  it  seems  that  wound— from  whence  he  had  looked 
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Antikrates.  ^  At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  shown^ 
even  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates, 
-who  was  believed  to  have  rescued  the  city  from  her  most 
formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens  afford  precious  testimony, 
from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to  the  memory  of 
Epaminondas. 

How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes, 
Peace  con-  we  have  no  positive  account.  But  there  can  be 
eluded—  jjo  doubt  that  the  sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the 
recognised,  victorious  soldiers  on  the  field  of  Mantineia, 
including  -^ag  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  with  an  effect 
pendenceof  not  less  depressing,  in  the  senate-house  and 
Messftnft—  market  -  place  of  Thebes.  The  city,  the  citizen- 
afone^  soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed 

^ands  out  ^jth  the  moumful  conviction,  that  the  dying 
bans*  return  injunction  of  Epaminondas  must  be  executed, 
home.  Accordingly,    negotiations  were    opened   and 

peace  was  concluded — probably  at  once,  before  the  army 
left  Peloponnesus.  The  Thebans  and  their  Arcadian  allies 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  recbgnition  of  the  status 
quo  J  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalopolis, 
with  the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and 
admitting  also  MessSne  as  an  independent  city.  Against 
this  last  article  Sparta  loudly  and  peremptorily  protested. 
But  not  one  of  her  allies  sympathised  with  her  feelings. 
Some  indeed  were  decidedly  against  her;  to  such  a  degree, 
that  we  find  the  maintenance  of  independent  Messene 
against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards  as  an  admitted 
principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.  2  Neither  Athe- 
nians, nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta 

with   anxiety    on   the   continuing  clearly    distinguish    between    the 

battle  (Pausan.  viii.  11,  4).  first  battlei  fought  by  the  Athenian 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  36 ;  Pau-  cavalry,    immediately    after    their 

sanias,  i.  3,  3;  Tiii.  9,  2-5;  viii.  11,  arrival    at  Mantineia,    when    they 

4 ;   ix.  15,  3.  rescued  that  town  from  being  sur- 

Tbe  reports  however  which  Pau<  prised  by  the  Thebans  and  Thessa- 

sanias  gives,  and  the  name  of  Ma-  lians— and  the  general  action  which 

chsBrion   which   he  heard   both   at  followed    a    few  days  afterwards, 

Mantineia  and  at  Sparta,  are  con-  wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain, 
fused,  and  are  hardly  to  be  recon-         *  See  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 

ciled  with  the  story  of  Plutarch.  on  behalf    of  the  Megalopolitans 

Moreover,    it    would    seem   that  (Orat.  xvi.  s.  10.  p.  204 ;  s.  21.  p.  206). 
the  subsequent  Athenians  did  not 
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strengthened.  None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the 
war,  with  prospects  doubtful  to  every  one;  while  all 
wished  to  see  the  large  armies  now  in  Arcadia  dimissed. 
Accordingly  the  peace  was  sworn  to  on  these  conditions. 
The  autonomy  of  Messene  was  guaranteed  by  all,  except 
the  Spartans;  who  alone  stood  out,  keeping  themselves 
without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for  better  times 
—  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  degradation.  ^ 

Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides 
retired.    Xenophon  is   right   in  saving,  that  Besuits  of 
neither    party   gained    anything,    either   city,   *^®-^**'}® 
territory,  or  dominion;  though  before  the  battle,  Seia,*a8  ap- 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  two  contend-  preciated 
ing  armies,  every  one  had  expected  that  the  pbon-un- 
victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become  fair  to  the 
masters,  and  the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his  ^^®****^- 
assertion — that  *^there  was  more  disturbance,  and  more 
matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after  the  battle  than  before 
it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the  inspiration  of  a 
philo-Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace  not  ac- 
cepted by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as 
ossessed  by  any  state.    Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and 
_.ad  set  the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation 
of  it  from  the  ^Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
Both  Thebes  and  Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity, 
and  both  by  the  like  means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra; 
neither  of  them  had  succeeded.    Greece  was  thus  left 
without  a  head,  and  to  this  extent  the  affirmation  of  Xe- 
nophon is  true.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  suppose 
that  the  last  expedition  ofEpaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
wasunproductive  of  any  results — though  it  was  disappointed 
of  its  great  and  brillant  fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before 
he  marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  Me- 
galopolis, &c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the 

*  Plutarch,  AgesilauSfC.  86;  Diod.  peace.    Diodoras  appears  to  place 

XT.  89 ;  Polybing,  it.  83.  the    latter   immediately   after   the 

Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  former.    This  would  not  count  for 

B.o.  861)  assigns  the  conclusion  of  much,  indeed,  against  any  consider - 

peace  to  the  succeeding  year.    I  do  able  counter-probability ;   but  the 

not   know    however   what   ground  probability  here  (in  my  judgement) 

there  is  for  assuming  such  an  inter-  is  rather  in  favour  of  immediate 

yal   between    the    battle  and   the  sequence  between  the  two  events. 


I 
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Mantineians  and  their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending 
in  an  indecisive  victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  con- 
federacy enlisted  in  support  of  Mantineia;  enabling  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  themselves  against  tlieir 
Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the  frontier  against 
Sparta  unimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit  the  affirmation 
of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the  battle  either 
city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same  time 
add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  MessenS. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But 
Character  dearly  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of 
of  Bpami.  her  first  hero,  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia; 
nondas.  ^^^  ^^  mention  his  two  seconds,  whom  we  know 
only  from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and  lolaidas.^  He  was 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental  column 
was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been 
judged  with  so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has 
obtained  a  meed  of  admiration — from  all,  sincere  and 
hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic.  Cicero  pronounces  him 
to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.  2  The  judgement  qf  Polybius, 
though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a  single  epithet, 
is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and  lauda- 
tory. Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed 
this  judgement.  The  best  men  of  action,  combining  the 
soldier  and^the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and  PhilopoBmen,^ 
set  before  them  Epaminondas  as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself 
whenever  we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force 
will  be  felt  only  when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent 
history — that  with  him  the  dignity  and  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  both  began  and  ended.  His  period  of 
active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen  years,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lacedaemonian  hdrmost  and  garrison,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of 
Mantineia  (379-362  b,c.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled 
ascendency  belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory 
of  Leuktra  (371  b.o.).    Throughout  this  whole  period,  both 

■  Pausaniast  riii.  11,  4,  6.  princeps,  meo  Judicio,  GrieciaBf"  Ao. 

*  Oicero,    Tuscalan.  i.  2,  4 ;    De         '  Plutarch,  PhilopoBmen,  0.8 ;  Pla- 
Orator,  ill.  34, 139.    "Bpaminondas,     tarch,  Timoleon,  o.  36, 
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all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  can  reasonably  diyinoi 
fully  bears  out  the  judgement  of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  more.  And  this  too — let 
it  be  observed — though  Epaminondas  is  tried  by  a  severe 
canon;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness  remaining  is  one 
decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon 
finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the  capital 
enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by 
suppressing  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose 
eloquence  bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra^ — who  in  that  battle 
stripped  Sparta  of  her  glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath 
to  Thebes^ — who  a  few  months  afterwards,  not  only  ravaged 
all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia,  but  cut  off  the  best 
half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of- independent  MessSne,  and 
erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Megalopolis  on 
its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires  to 
Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathv,  that  in 
the  two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  sup- 
presses the  thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no 
positive  loss,  and  where  the  death  of  Epaminondas  softened 
every  predisposition  against  him),  there  was  no  such  violent 
pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  Accordingly, 
the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's  'Hellenica'  contains 
a  panegyric,  2  ample  and  unqualified,  upon  the  military 
merits  of  the  Theban  general;  upon  his  daring  enterprise, 
his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-com- 
bined tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking 
at  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves 
with  following  and  parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of 
Demosthenes  3)  like  anunskuful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed 
in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  h'om  accident  The  effort  of 
strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time  devised  and  applied, 
of  brinfiring  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to  bear  on  one 
point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army  was 

*  See  the  inscription  of  four  lines     *H(jLtTipai<  f)ouXat(  SicdpTi]  {aIv  cxtU 
copied  by  Pausanias  from  the  statue  paxo  86^av,  Ac. 

of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Pans.        *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  8,  9, 
iz.  16,  8) :—  '  Demostbends,  Fhilipp.  I.  p.  61, 

s.  46. 
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kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus 
decided — is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophon,  together  with  its 
triumphant  effect^  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the 
very  same  combination  on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred 
over  in  his  description,  as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as 
not  to  require  any  mention  of  the  chief  with  whom  it  ori- 
ginated. Compare  Bpaminondas  with  Agesilaus — how 
great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the  narrative 
ofXenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other!  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the 
fatal  spearwound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping 
the  fruit  of  a  series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from 
becoming  arbiter  of  Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself! 
The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they 
merely  belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined 
with  nothing  praiseworthy  in  other  ways — would  have 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  high  and  original  genius,  above 
every  other  Greek,  antecedent  or  contemporary.  But  it  is 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great  man  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his  character  in 
order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.  ^  His  splendid 
military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity. 
Poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at  the  end  of  it 
not  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses;  having  des]>ised 
the  many  opportunities  for  enrichment  which  his  position 
afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest  offers  from  foreigners.  >  Of 
ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural  temperament,  that 
his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.    But  as  soon  as  the 

■  The  remark  of  Diodorus  (zy.  88)  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  time 

upon   Epaminondas   is   more    em-  when  the  alleged  briber,  Diomedon 

phatic  than  we  usually  find  in  him  of  Eyzikus,  came  to  Thebes. 

— Ilapa  |j.iv  yap  ixdl9T({}  tu>v  &XXu>v  Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratig,  p. 

£v&vc3pot  icpoTip7]|i.aT7);  8i^7]C9  icapa  683  F.)   relates   an   incident  about 

fit  Touxtp   navac  ta^  apsxac  '^9pota-  Jason   of  Pherss   tendering  money 

l&ivac  in  vain  to  EpaminondaSf  which  can- 

*  Polybius,  zzxii.  8,  6.  Cornelius  not  well  have  happened  before  the 

Nepos    (Epaminondas,   c.  4)   gives  liberation    of    the   Kadmeia    (the 

one  anecdote,  among  several  which  period  to  which  Plutarch's  dialogue 

he  affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  assigns  it),  but  may  have  happened 

.of  large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  afterwards. 

to,  and  repudiated  by,  Epaminon-  Oompare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm, 

das;    an   anecdote  recounted   with  Beg.  p.  193  0. ;  and  Plutarch's  liife 

so  ^uch  precision  of  detail,   that  of  Fabius  Mazimus,  c.  27. 
it  appears  to  deserve  credit,  though 
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perilous  exposure  of  Thebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her 
citizens,  without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in 
ambitious  men,  as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  defer- 
ence due  to  him  from  his  countrymen.  And  his  personal 
vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled,  even  after  the  prodigious 
success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him  serving  in  Thessaly 
as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the  city  as  an 
sedile  or  inferior  street-magistrate,  under  the  title  of  Tele- 
archus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  commanded,  which 
Aristotle  pronounces  to  foim  in  their  combination  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  worthy  citizen,  i  He  once 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise 
and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which  they  were  ill-judged 
enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  he  was 
frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — the 
condition  of  eminence  .in  every  free  state;  but  neither  of 
these  causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political 
course.  As  he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy 
arts,  so  he  bore  unpopularity  without  murmurs,  and  with- 
out any  angry  renunciation  of  patriotic  duty.  2 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  op- 
ponents at  home  was  undeviating;  and,  what  is  even  more 
remarkable,  amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the 
Grecian  world,  his  hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeo- 
tian dissentients,  and  Theban  exiles,  was  uniformly  free 
from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient  proofs  have  been 
adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare  union  of  attri- 
butes in  the  same  individual;  of  lofty  disinterestedness,  not 
merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive 
irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of 
attachment  towards  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentleness 
towards  enemies.  His  friendship  with  Felopidas  was  never 
disturbed  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political 
career;  an  absence  of  jealousy  signal  and  cre(£table  to  both, 

1  Aristotel.  Politic,  lii.  2, 10.  xal    a(peXtoOat   xupio?,    e^09TpaxtC6- 

*  Plutarch,  Gompar.Alkibiad.  and  (xevoi  xal  d7toj(SipoTovo6|jLSvoi  xai  xa- 

Coriolanua,   c.  4.    'Eirel    to    ye   jir)  Ta5ixoC6u6voi  TroXXdxi?  oux  ibpYiCovto 

Xiirap^  (X7)58  QspaiceuTixiv 5^^*"''  Eivai,  toTi;  icoXixaic  dyvioixovoua iv,  aXX'  ^-y 4- 

xal  M8TsXXo««Tx8  xarApiffTei8T)c  xal  it(ov  ao9i«  fieTajAeXofjLivouc  xal  6i>)X- 

'Ei:a|jieivu)v8a^*  dXXd  t(J)  xoTa(ppov8iv  XdxTovTO  tcapaxaXouvxtov. 
u><  dXT)9u)«  (I>v  6^[i.6c  esTt  xal  Souvai 

l2 
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though  most  creditable  to  Pelopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  man  of  the  two.  To  both,  and  to  the  harmoni- 
ous cooperation  of  both,  Thebes  owed  her  short-lived 
splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas  the  ti*ans- 
cendent  strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  de- 
serted his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as 
'  his  companion  in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted 
himself  to  the  good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the 
Phersean  Alexander;  nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to 
certain  destruction,  in  a  transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view 
of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  subsequent  battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found 
superiors  at  Athens;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal, 
nor  predecessor,  nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into 
which  Thebes  passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians out  of  the  Kadmeia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  the  great  strategic  qualities;  while  the  com- 
bination of  both  elevated  their  possessor  into  the  envoy, 
the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his  country,  *  as  well  as  her 
minister  at  war  and  commander-in-chief.  The  shame  of 
acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in  Greece,  embodied 
in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity,  would  be 
sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  assembled 
congress  sjpoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the  Homeric 
Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster  of 
Menelaus.2  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far^  greater 
mental  force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have 
betokened' at  Athens.  In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily 
associated  with  thouffht  and  action — that  triple  combina- 
tion of  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  which  Isokrates  and 
other  Athenian  sophists  ^  set  before  their  hearers  as  the 

'  See  an  anecdote  about  Epami-  IlaOpa  (itv/dXXa  |j.dXa  XtYiu>«*   ticei 

nondas  as  the  diplomatigt  and  ne*  ou  icoXu|xuQo<,  Ac. 

gotiator  on  behalf  of  Thebes  againtt  ,.,.'AXX'  8te  8iq  p   6ic«  tc  |AtY^^^ 

Athens— 5txaioXoYou|«,cvoc,  Ac.  Athe-  ex  oti^Gtoc  Ui  (Odysseus), 

nsbus,  ziT.  p.  660  B.  Kal    iicsa    vt^dfia aaiv    coixoxa    ^tt- 

*  Homerf  Iliad,  iii.  210-220  (Mene-  (itpiDoiv, 

laus  and  Odysseus)—  Ouxix'  Iksit'  'Ofioa^t  y*  tplaasit  Ppo- 

.'AXX'  8x8  OT)  Tpu>e99tv  dYcipo|icvoi9tv  t6c  dXXo;,  Ac. 

«|AixO«v,  *  See  Oh.  LXVII.  of  this  History 

14x01     |i.4v     McviXaoc     «xixpoxd8i]'v  — ippoveiv,  XtTctv,  xai  iipdxxsiv,  Ac. 
dYoptut, 
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stock  and  qualification  for  meritorious  civic  life.*  To  the 
bodily  training  and  soldier- like  practice,  common  to  all 
Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse 
and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical  men 
around,  peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public 
life  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  wealth — nor  hoisted  and 
propped  up  by  oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to 
it  originally  by  any  spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But 
the  great  revolution  of  379  b.c,  which  expelled  from  The- 
bes both  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy 
who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him  forward  by  the  strongest 
obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest;  since  nothing  but  an 
energetic  defence  could  rescue  both  him  and  every  other 
free  Theban  from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like 'necessity 
that  the  American  revolution,  and  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and 
capable  men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  tempera- 
ment or  not.  As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epami- 
nondas forward,  so  it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look 
out  for  a  competent  leader  wherever  he  was  to  be  found; 
and  in  no  other  living  man  could  they  obtain  the  same 
union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator,  and  the  patriot. 
Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only  in  Perikles 
that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for  though 
much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must 
be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike 
true  of  both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the 
sources  of  Grecian  excellence — that  neither  sprang  ex- 
clusively from  the  school  of  practice  and  experience.  They 
both  brought  to  that  school  minds  exercised  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  most  instructed  philosophers  and  sophists 
accessible  to  them — trained  to  varied  intellectual  combina- 
tions, and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than  those  that 
came  before  the  public  assembly — familiarized  with  reason- 
ings which  the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and 
which  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  dis- 
dained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy 
recommended  by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen 
appears  of  questionab^  wisdom — his  advice  to  compete 
with  Athens  for  transmarine  and  naval  power.  One  can- 
not recognise  in  this  advice  the  same  accurate  estimate  of 
permanent  causes — the  same  longsighted  view,  of  the  con- 
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ditions  of*gtrength  to  Thebes  and  of  weakness  to  her  ene- 
mieS)  which  dictated  the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Me- 
galopolis. These  two  towns,  when  once  founded,  took  such 
firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade  even  her  own 
allies  to  aid  in  effacing  them;  a  clear  proof  of  the  sound 
reasoning  on-  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.  What 
Epaminondas  would  have  done — whether  he  would  have 
followed  out  maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — if 
he  had  survived  the  victory  of  Mantineia — is  a  point  which 
we  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  He  would  have  found  him- 
self then  on  a  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  invested  with  a  pleni- 
tude of  power,  such  as  no  Greek  ever  held  without  abusing. 
But  all  that  we  know  of  Epaminondas  justifies  the  con- 
jecture that  he  would  have  been  found  equal,  more  than 
any  other  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial;  and  that  his  un- 
timely death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece 
generally. 

Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married; 
and  we  find  brief  allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attach  - 
ments  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged.  ^  Among  the 
countrymen  of  Pindar,  2  devoted  attachment  between 
mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more  frequent  than 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by  interchange 
of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was  reckoned  upon 
as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
Asopichus  and  Kephisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to  whom 
Epaminondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with 
desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the 
victory  caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be 
carved  on  his  shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi ;  ^  the 
second  perished  along  with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief 
on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  and  was  buried  in  a  grave  closely 
adjacent  to  him.^ 

*  Plntarch,  Apophtheg.  Beg.  p.  Skolla,   in   Dissen's   edition,   and 

192  E. ;  Athense.  xiii.  p.  590  G.  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  vol.  iii. 

^  Hieronymus  ap.  Atbense.  ziii.  p.  p.  611,  ap.  Athenaeum,  siii.  p.  605  G. 

602  A.;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18;  '  See  Tbeopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed. 

Xenoph.  Bep.  Lacedsmon.  ii.  12.  Didot,  ap.  Atbenee.  xiii.  p.  605  A. 

See  the  striking  and  impassioned  *  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  sup.;  Plu- 

fragment  of  Pindar,   addressed  by  tarch,  Amatorius,  p.  761  D. ;    com- 

him  when  old  to  the  youth  Theoxe-  pare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  89. 
nus   of  Tenedos,  Fragm.  2  of  the 
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It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed 
against  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them 
in  reference  to  Messene,  began  to  turn  their  "•°'  '^*"^*^- 
attention  away  from  the  aflFairs  of  Greece  to  ai'ong^the 
those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.    But  the  dissensions  iDhabitantt 
in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  appeased  even  by  J'^sf^The 
1  he  recent  peace.    The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  Thebant 
been  founded  only  eight  years  before  by  the  l*?oro5**^*' 
coalescence  of  many  smaller  townships,  all  pre-  uDder  Pam- 
viously  enjoying  a  separate  autonomy  more  or  JJJJJ*^' 
less  perfect.     The  Tenement  anti-Spartan  im-  maintaiiu 
pulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately  J^^\ioJ'" 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  had  overruled 
to  so  great  a  degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships, 
that  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  plans  ofLykomedesand 
Epaminondas  for  an  enlarged  community  in  the  new  city. 
But  since  that  period,  reaction  had  taken  place.     The 
Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  anti-Mesa- 
lopolitan  party  in  Arcadia;  and  several  of  the  communities 
which  had   been  merged  in  Megalopolis,  counting  upon 
aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on  seceding, 
and  returning  to  their  original  autonomy.  But  for  foreign 
aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty. 
A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatch- 
ed into  Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.     This 
force   enabled  the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without 
measures  of  considerable  rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  their  city,  and  keep  the  refractory  members  in  commu- 
nion. 1    And  it  appears  that  the  interference  thus  obtained 


»  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorus,  who  states  that  these  3000 
men  were  Affcentan«,  not  Thehan8\ 
that  the  Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask 
Sid  from  Athens t  and  that  the  Athe' 
nians  sent  these  3000  men  tinder 
Tammends. 

That  Diodorus  (or  the  copyist) 
has  here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athe- 
nians, appears  to  me,  on  the  fol- 
lowing  grounds:— 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the 
oration  delivered  by  Demosthends 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  (about 
ten  years  after  this  period)  respect- 


ing the  propriety  of  sending  an 
armed  force  to  defend  Megalopolis 
against  the  threats  of  Sparta — will 
see,  I  think,  that  Athens  can  never 
before  have  sent  any  military  as- 
sistance to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthenes 
urges,  and  those  which  he  combats 
as  having  been  urged  by  opponents, 
exclude  the  reality  of  any  such 
previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered, 
the  Megalopolitans  were  still  (com- 
pare Diodorus,  xvi.  89)  under  spe- 
cial alliance  with,  and  guardianship 
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was  permanently  efficacious,  so  that  the  integrity  of  this 
recent  Pan- Arcadian  community  was  no  farther  disturbed. 
The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of 
Agesiiaua  ^^g^^Yt  *o  See  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irre- 
and  Archi-  vocably  narrowed,  her  influence  in  Arcadia 
damus.  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of  Messene  formally 

sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his  protests,  and 
those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth  by 
Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than 
ever  from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.  Archidamus 
probably  never  seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate 
scheme  which  he  had  held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three 
years  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia;  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  send  away  their  wives  and  families,  and 
convert  their  military  population  into  a  perpetual  camp, 
never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should  have  recon- 
quered Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt.  *  Yet  he  and 
his  father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies,  had  not 
yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the 
shape  of  money  for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the 
native  princes  in  Egypt  and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps 
in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  for  some  time 
in  a  sort  of  correspondence.  2 


of,  Thebes—tfaough  the  latter  had 
then  been  so  much  weakened  by 
the  Sacred  War  and  other  causes, 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
she  could  give  them  complete  pro- 
tection against  Sparta.  But  in  the 
year  next  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia, the  alliance  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Thebes,  as  well  as  the 
hostility  between  Megalopolis  and 
Athens,  was  still  fresher  and  more 
intimate.  The  Thebans  (then  in 
unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year^ 
not  the  Athenians,  who  had  fought 
against  them— would  be  the  persons 
invoked  for  aid  to  Megalopolis; 
nor  had  any  positive  reverses  as 
yet  occurred  to  disable  the  Thebans 
from  furnishing  aid. 

8.  Iiastly,  Pammends  is  a  Theban 
general,  friend  of  Epaminondas. 
He  is  mentioned  as  such  not  only 
ky   Diodorus   himself  in    another 


place  (zvi.  34),  but  also  by  Pau- 
sanias  (viii.  27,  2),  as  the  general 
who  had  been  sent  to  watch  over 
the 'building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutarch.  Pelopida8,c.26; 
Plutarch,  Beipub.  Gerend.  Praecept. 
p.  805  F.),  and  by  Polysenus  (v,  16, 
3).  We  find  a  private  Athenian 
citizen  named  Pammends,  a  gold- 
smith, mentioned  iu  the  oration  of 
Demosthends  against  Meidias  (s.  31. 
p.  621);  but  n.0  Athenian  officer  or 
public  man  of  that  time  so  named. 

Upon  .these  grounds,  I  cannot 
but  feel  convinced  that  Pammen^s 
and  his  troops  were  Thebans,  and 
not  Athenians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this 
point  (Hist.  Grr.  vol.  v.  ch.  xliii.  p. 
368,  note). 

•  See  Isokratfis,  Orat.  vi.  (Archi- 
damus)  s.  85-93. 

«  Isokratds,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  s.  73. 
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About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it 
would  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  por-  ^^^  862. 
tion  of  the  western  dominions  of  the  Great  King  g^^^^  ^j 
were  in  a  state  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  Penia- 
obedience.  Egypt  had  been  for  some  years  in  JJJ.°  pj^nd 
actual  revolt;  and  under  native  princes,  whom  proviiices— 
the  Persians  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  subdue  ^^a-t*™**- 
(employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and  371 
B.C.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  Propontis 
and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the 
year  367 — 366  b.c.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — 
Paphlagonia,  Pisidia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or 
governors  became  disaffected  to  Artaxerxes.  But  their 
disaffection  was  for  a  certain  time  kept  down  by  the  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  vigour  of  a  Karian  named  Datames, 
commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of  Kappadokia,  who 
gained  several  important  victories  over  them,  by  rapidity 
of  movement  and  well  combined  stratagem.  At  length  the 
services  of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite 
the' jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees ;  who  poisoned 
the  royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  own  district  of  Kappadokia, 
under  alliance  and  concert  with  Ariobarzanes.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Autophradates,  satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by 
Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to  subdue  Datames.  The 
latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia,  and  was  at 
length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 
Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the 
Persian  court  and  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  father  Ario- 
barzanes and  to  Datames,  simulated  zealous  cooperation, 
tempted  the  latter  to  a  confidential  interview,  and  there 
assassinated  him.  i 

*  Cornelius  Kepos  has  given  a  We  cannot  make  oat  with  any 
biogiapby  of  DatamAs  at  some  certainty  either  the  history)  or  the 
length,  recounting  his  military  ex-  chronology,  of  Datamds.  His  ex- 
ploits and  stratagems.  He  places  ploits  seem  to  belong  to  the  last 
Datames,  inpoint  of  military  talent,  ten  years  of  Artaxerxds  Mnemon, 
aboTc  all  5ar5art,  except  Hamilcar  and  his  death  seems  to  have  taken 
BarcasandHannihal  (c.  1).  PolyaS'  place  a  little  before  the  death  of 
nus  also  (vii.  29)  recounts  seyeral  that  prince ;  which  last  event  is  to 
memorable  proceedings  of  the  same  be  assigned  to  369-358  b.o.  See  Mr. 
chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xv.  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  oh.  18, 
91;  and  Xen.  Cyropsed.  viii.  8,  4.  p.  316,  Appendix. 
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Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and 
Formidable  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court; 
th^*^8atr'  8  ^^^s^^^s  prince  of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of 
in*ABia'*^*  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  satrap  of  Lydia — 
Minor—it  the  last  haviuff  now  apparently  joined  the 
preaied  by  revolters,  thougli  he  had  before  been  active  in 
the  Persian  upholding  the  authority  of  the  king.  It  seems 
through  too  that  the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and 
treachery.  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  western  coast  with  its 
large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  at  once  subtracted 
from  the  empire.  Tachos^  native  king  of  Egypt,  was 
prepared  to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  combination 
of  disaffected  commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their 
chief;  confiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending 
Bheomithres  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.  But  the 
Persian  court  broke  the  force  of  this  combination  by 
corrupting  both  Orontes  and  Bheomithres,  who  betrayed 
their  confederates,  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.  Of 
the  particulars  we  know  little  or  nothing,  i 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedee- 
AgesiiauB  Hionian  or  Peloponnesian  hoplites  —  and  the 
goes  as  Athenian  general  Chabrias  —  were  invited,  to 
Jo'e^Jp?-  Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  Tachos;  the 
Chabrias  is  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea.  Chabrias  came 
there  also,  gjnaply  as  a  volunteer ,  without  any  public 
sanction  or  order  from  Athens.  But  the  service  of  Agesilaus 
was  undertaken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  at  home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty 
Spartans  who  came  out  as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans 
were  displeased  with  the  Persian  king  for  having  sanctioned 
the  independence  of  Messene;  and  as  the  prospect  of  over- 
throwing or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at  this  moment 
considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large  reward  for 
their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would  in  return 
lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece.  But 
dissension  and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 

■  Diodor.  zy.  91,  92 ;  Xenophon,  the  year   S62-S61  b.o.    a  series    of 

Cyropaed.  viii.  8,  4,  events,  many  of  them  belonging  to 

Our  information  about  these  die-  years  before  and  after.    Behdants 

t  -rbances    in   the  interior    of  the  (Vit.  Iphiorat.  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 

Persian  empire  is   so   scanty   and  154-161)  brings  together  all  the  state- 

oonfnsed,  that  few  of  the  facts  can  ments ;     bat    unfortunately    with 

be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  Dio-  little  result, 
dorus  has  evidently  introduced  into 
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against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,  ^ 
was  received  with  little  respect.  The  Egyptians  saw  with 
astonishment,  that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formi- 
dable warrior,  was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire, 
and  sitting  on  the  grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show 
or  luxury.  They  not  only  vented  their  disappointment  in 
sarcastic  remarks,  but  ako  declined  to  invest  iiim  with  the 
supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  was  only 
recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force,  while 
Tachos  himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet.  Glreat  efforts  were  made  to  assemble 
a  force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King;  and 
Chabrias  is  said  to  have  suggested  various  stratagems  for 
obtaining  money  from  the  Egyptians.  2  The  army  havins 
been  thus  strengthened,  Agesilaus,  though  discontented 
and  indignant,  nevertheless  accompanied  Tachos  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in  Phoenicia;  from 
whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt  of  Nekta- 
nebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications 
to  Agesilaus  to  sustiain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the 
Egyptian  throne;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began 
to  bid  high  for  the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus  decided  in  favour  of 
Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries  from  the  camp 
of  Tachos,  3  who  was  accordinffly  obliged  to  take  flight. 
Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens;  either  not  choosing 
to  abandon  Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or 
recalled  by  special  order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence 
of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor 
for  the  throne  presently  arose  in  the  Mendesian  division  of 
Egypt.  Agesilaus,  vigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of 
Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the  efibrts  of  his  opponent.  Yet  his 
great  schemes  against  the  Persian  empire  were  abandoned, 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  S6;    Athe-  laus;  affirming  that  Agesilaus  snp- 

118BU8,  xiv.  p.  616  B.;    Cornelius  Ne-  ported  Tachos,  and  supported  hiin 

pos,  Agesil.  c.  8.  with  success,   against  Nektanebis. 

*  See  Pseudo-Aristotel.  (Econo-  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Oha* 
Diic.  ii.  26.  brias,  c.  2,  3. 

*  Diodorus  (xv.  93)  differs  from  We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens 
Plutarchand  others  (whom  I  follow)  in  the  Chersonese—in  359>3d8  B.C. 
in  respect  to  the  relations  of  Ta-  (Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
ehos  and  Nektanebis  with  Agesi-  677.  s.  204). 
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and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of  his  Egyptia 
expedition  except  the  estahlishment  of  Kektanebis;  who( 
having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longeil 
dismissed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents 
and  with  a  public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talenti 
A^esilaus  marched  from  the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  i^ 
order  to  obtain  from  that  town  and  its  port  ships  for  th«| 
passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the  march,  without  reachiD^ 
Kyrene,  His  body  was  conveyed  home  by  his  troops,  for 
burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to  be' 
obtained.  ^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  aboye  eighty,  the 
Death  and  ^thlest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
character  of  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage,  denied  to  every 
Agesiiaug.  other  eminent  Grecian  leader,  that  his  character 
and  exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the  most  favourable  point 
of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion — Xenophon.  Making 
every  allowance  for*  partiality  in  this  picture,  there  will 
still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished  character.  We 
find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  command- 
er, combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and  decision,  in 
such  measure  as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascend- 
ency over  the  minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was 
naturally  incident  to  his  station;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
conspicuous  bodily  deformity,  amidst  a  nation  eminently 
sensitive  on  that  point.  Of  the  merits  which  Xenophon 
ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of  a  Spartan 
education; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indifference 
to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under 
every  form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform 
superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and 
hearty  manners  which  attached  to  him  all  around — were 
virtues  not  Spartan,  but  personal  to  himself.  We  find  in 
him,  however,  more  analogy  to  Lysander — a  man  equally 
above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  gain — than  to 
Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and 
through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander;  whose  influence,  at  that 
time  predominant  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  plant- 
ed everywhere  dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments 
of  ascendency  for  imperial  Sparta — and,  under  the  name 
of  Sparta,  for  himself.   Agesilaus,   too    high-spirited   to 

>  Diodor.xv.  93;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  38-40 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  8. 
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r,^  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily  broke  through 
,;•  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to  promote 
^%  the  perspnal  dominion  of  Lysander;  yet  without  following 
^•^'  out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build 
^^^  up  the  like  individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account. 
'  f  His  ambition  was  indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta 
*^?  in  the  first  place,  and  for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The 
^  misfortune  was,  that  in  his  measures  for  upholding  and  ad- 
'"^^  ministering  the  imperial  authority  of  Sparta,  he  still  con- 
'^l'  tinned  that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign  coercion  (re- 
^^ '  presented  by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Lysander;  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
'  ^  dignified  equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan 
^  interference,  proclaimed  by  Erasidas,  as  the  watchword 
'^^  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus  and  Torone — and  with  the  still 
^'  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kallikratidas. 
F;  The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was 

^^^  that  spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting 
I  under  the  miso-Persian  impulse  for  which  his  paneg^ist 
'  gives  him  so  much  credit,  i  He  was  here  employed  in  a 
^^!;  Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
^  that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta  herself  had  imposed 
^^  upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of  Persian  aid 
^'^   against  Athens.  * 

'  The  Persians  presently   succeeded  in  applying  the 
'     lessons  of  Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian 
\'    allies  to  make  war  upon  her  near  home.    Here  was  an  end 
^"    of  the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable 
'[    ambition,  in  the  bosom  of  Agesilaus.    He  was  recalled  to 
'     make  war  nearer  home.    His  obedience  to  the  order  of 
^     recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and  Xenophon — in 
'    my  judgement,  with  little  reason,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
-     come  back.    But  he  came  back  an  altered  man.  His  miso- 
Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the 
force  of  a  passion.    As  principal  conductor  of  the  war 
between  394 — 387   b.c.,  he  displayed   that   vigour   and 
ability  which  never  forsook  him  in  military  operations. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  empire  of  Sparta  near  home 
could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her  the  ally  of 
Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was  con- 
tent to  purchase  such  aid,  in^itself  dishonourable,  by  the 

>  .Zanoph.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.    £1 8'  ah  xaX6v  xal  |&too«lp9i}v  stvatj  Ac. 
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still  greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks. 
For  the  time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to 
379  B.C.  (that  is,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at 
Thehes,  effected  hy  Pelopidas  and  his  small  band),  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land,  in  Central  Greece,  was  con- 
tinually rising.  But  her  injustice  and  oppression  stand 
confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon;  and  this  is 
just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was  at  its 
maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing 
upon  his  countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with 
Thebes.  In  the  conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations 
were,  as  usual,  strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure 
of  success.  But  on  the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavour- 
ably for  Sparta.  In  37 1  b.c.,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace 
on  terms  very  humiliating,  as  compared  with  her  position 
in  387  B.C.;  and  the  only  compensation  which  she  receives, 
is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out  of  the  treaty, 
thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso- 
Theban  impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  un- 
expected and  crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus 
stands  out  as  the  prominent  spokesman.  In  the  days  of 
Spartan  misfortune  which  follo\^ed,  we  find  his  conduct 
creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as  the  defensive  position, 
in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed.  And  though 
Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him »  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the 
peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when 
acknowledged  by  all  the  other  Greeks — yet  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  this  refusal  brought  any  actual  mischief  to 
Sparta;  and  circumstances  might  well  have  so  turned  out, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  per- 
sonal merits  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he 
deserves  little  esteem.  We  are  compelled  to  remark  the 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Sparta  at  iiis  accession,  and  that  wherein  he  left  her  at  his 
death — "Marmoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit."  Nothing 
but  the  death  ofEpaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her  fi*oin 
something  yet  worse;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesi- 
laus, while  we  are  considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta 

*  Plutaxch,  Agesil.  o.  35. 
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daring  his  reign,  not  to  recollect  that  Epaminondas  was 
an  enemy  more  formidable  than  she  had  ever  before  en- 
countered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agesilaus  during  his 
last  expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  estab-  b.o.  362-361. 
lishing  firmly  the  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the  g^^^^  ^^ 
native  king,  and  of  protecting  that  country  for  Egypt  and 
the  time  from  being  re-conquered  by  the  Per-  ^•"*»- 
sians ;  an  event  that  did  not  happen  until  a  few  years  after- 
wards, during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king.    Of  the 
extensive   revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  wrest  from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as  well  as 
Egypt,  no  permanent  consequence  remained.  The  treachery 
of  Orontes  and  Rheomithres  so  completely  broke  up  the 
schemes  of  the  revolters,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still 
maintained  the  Persian  empire  (with  the  exception   of 
Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
(apparently  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358 
B.C.),  having  reigned  forty-five  or  forty-six  years. » 
His  death  was  preceded  by  one  of  those  bloody 
tragedies  which  so  frequently  stained  the  trans- 
mission of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius,  the  eldest 
son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  his  father  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the 
successor  thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition 
which  he  pleased;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it. 


Death  of 
Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 
Murders  in 
the  royal 
family. 


*  I>iodorus,  xv.  93. 

There  is  a  difiference  between  Dio- 
dorus  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
in  the  statements  about  the  length 
of  reign,  and  date  of  death,  of  Ar- 
tazerxds  Mnemon,  of  about  two 
yeara-861  or  369  B.o.  See  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Pftsti  Hellenici,  Appendix, 
<^h.  18.  p.  316— where  the  statements 
&Te  brought  together  and  discussed. 
Plutarch  states  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxds  Mnemon  to  have  lasted  62 
years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  o.  33) ;  which 
cannot  be  correct,  though  in  what 
manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended, 
^e  cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Earia 
reccgniges  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus 


supports  the  statement  in  the  Astro- 
nomical Canon,  which  assigns  to 
him  forty-six  years  of  reign.  See 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2691,  with 
his  comments,  p.  470. 

This  same  Inscription  affords 
ground  of  inference  respecting  the 
duration  of  the  revolt ;  for  it  shows 
that  the  Karian  Mausolus  recog- 
nised himself  as  satrap,  and  Arta- 
xerxes as  his  sovereign,  in  the  year 
beginning  November  359  B.C.,  which 
corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  Artaxerxds  Mnemon.  The  revolt 
therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed before  that  period:  see 
Sievers,  Geschichte  von  Orieohen^ 
land  bis  sur  Schlacht  von  Man- 
tineia,  p.  878,  note. 
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Darius  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one 
of  the  favourite  inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  passion.  The  request  so  displeased  Ar- 
taxerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to  make  a  new  appointment 
as  to  the  succession;  discarding  Darius  and  preferring  his 
younger  son  Oehus,  whose  interests  were  warmly  espoused 
hy  Atossa^wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch.  Alarmed 
at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  hy  a  discontented 
courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Artaxerxes;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused 
both  Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.  By  this 
catastrophe  the  chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his 
ambition  yet  farther  stimulated.  But  there  still  remained 
two  princes,  older  than  he — Arsames  and  Ariaspes.  Both 
these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put  out  of  the  way;  the  one 
by  a  treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him  to  take  poison — 
the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him;  for 
Artaxerxes — now  very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  the 
i'atal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius — did 
not  survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other 
sons  die  so  speedily  afterwards.  ^    He  expired,  and  his  son 

*■  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.   c.  29,  30;  tarcb^s  statement  that  Artaxerxds 

Justin,  X.  1-3.  reigned  62  years;   for  it  is  certain 

Plutarch    states    that    the   lady  that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa  occurred 

whom  the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  very  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 

was,  Aspasia  of  Phoksea— the  G-reek  and   the  death   of  his   son  Darius 

mistress  of  Gyrus  the  younger,  who  near  the  end  of  it. 

had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Arta-  Justin  states  the  circumstances 

xerxds  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  which  preceded  the  death  of  Ar- 

and  had  acquired  a  ^igh  place  in  taxerxds  Mnemon  in  a  manner  yet 

the  monarches  affections.  more  tragical.    He  affirms  that  the 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  plot  against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes 
of  the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  was  concerted  by  Darius  in  con> 
possible  that  the  lady  who  inspired  junction  with  seyeral  of  his  bro- 
•o  strong  a  passion  to  Darius,  in  thers ;  and  that,  on  the  plot  being 
or  about  361  b.o.,  as  to  induce  him  discovered,  all  these  brothers,  to- 
tb  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  father  gether  with  their  wives  and 
->and  so  decided  a  reluctance  on  children,  were  put  to  death.  Ochus, 
the  part  of  Artaxerxds  to  give  her  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 
up— can  have  been  the  person  who  death  a  great  number  of  his  kins- 
accompanied  Gyrus  to  Kunaxa  forfy  men  and  of  the  principal  persons 
years  before;  for  the  battle  ofKu-  about  the  court,  together  with  their 
naxa  was  fought  in  401  B.C.  The  wives  and  children— fearing  a  like 
chronological  improbability  would  conspiracy  against  himself, 
be  still  greater,  if  we  adopted  Plu- 
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Ochus,  taking  the  name  of  Artaxerx^s,  succeeded  to  him 
without  opposition ;  manifesting  as  king  the  same  sanguin- 
ary dispositions  as  those  by  which  he  had  placed  himself 
on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
Athens,  though  relieved  by  the  general  peace   ^  ^ 
from  land-war,  appears  to  have  been  entangled       * 
in   serious   maritime   contests   and  difficulties,  maritime* 
She  had  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  two   operations 
events;  by  the  The  ban  naval  armament  under  theu?°" 
Epaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  Alexan-  makes  war 
der  of  Pherae  to  Thebes— both  events  belonging  pgfpoUs^nd 
to  364-363  B.C.     It  was  in  363-362  B.C.  that  the   against 
Athenian  Timotheus — having   carried   on  war  ^^*y*- 
with  eminent  success  against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring 
cities  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf,   out  with  very  bad  success 
againfct  Amphipolis — transferred   his   forces   to   the  war 
against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the  Hellespont  greatly 
distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as  a  powerful 
assistance  to  Kotys;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father- 
in-law   against  his  country.*     Timotheus  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have 
acquired  for  Athens  a  large  plunder.  2  It  would  appear 
that  his  operations  were  of  an  aggressive  character,  and 
that  during  his  command  in  those  regions  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from  Kotys:  for 
Iphikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards  de- 
fensive warfare ;    retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began 
to  attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese.  3 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about 
the  dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  com- 
mand. But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athe- 
nian commander  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthenes 
(seemingly)  as  Athenian  commander  against  Amphipolis.  ^ 

■  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.  eren  if  we  accept  it  as  generally 

p.  664.  s.  153.  true. 

«  The    affirmation     of   Cornelias  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 

Nepos   (Timotheus,  c.  1),   that  Ti-  664.  a.  155. 

motheus  made  war  on  Kotys  with  *  See  Behdantz,  Vitae  Iphioratis, 

such   success   as  to  bring  into  the  Chabris,   et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and 

Athenian  treasury  1200  talents,  ap-  the  preceding  page, 

pears  extravagant   as   to    amount;  M.  Behdantz   has    put   together. 
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The  transmarine  affairs  of  Athens,  however,  were  far 
from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the 
B.O.  set.  ^^^  general  she  seems  to  have  heen  losing 
gucoeSfs"'  stren^h  near  the  Chersonese,  she  had  now  upon 
Timotheut  her  hands  a  new  maritime  enemy — Alexander 
sonese-***''  ofPherflB.  A  short  time  previously,  he  had  been 
Kaiiisthe-  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
ceeds'him  Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so 
against  completely  hunibled  him,  that  he  now  identified 
— w»r*at*^*'  his  cause  with  theirs;  sending  troops  to  join  the 
sea  against  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  ^ 
^f  Pheiw  '  *°^  eq  uipping  a  fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies 
ens.  ^^  Athens.  His  fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos, 
ravaged  several  of  the  other  Cyclades,  and  laid  siege  to 
Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  about 
the  end  of  August  (362  b.c.),2  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost  activity, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as 
of  acting  in  the  Hellespont,  vigorous  efforts  were  required 
irom  all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accel- 
erate the  departure  of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it, 
which,  while  the  rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under 
Leosthenes  to  defend  Peparethus — met  with  a  defeat  from 
the  ships  of  Alexander,  with  the  loss  of  five  triremes  and 
600  prisoners.'  We  are  even  told  that  soon  after  this 
naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough  to  make  a 
dash  into  the  Peirseus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done  twenty- 
seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property  on 
ship-board  andmen  onthe  quay^  before  there  was  any  force 
ready  to  repel  them.^  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ulti- 
mately driven  back  to  their  harbour  ofPegasss;  yet  not  with- 
out much  annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some 

with  great  care  and  sagacity,   all  1207.  s.  6,  6. 

the     fragments     of    evidence    re-  *  Diodor.  xvi.  96:    Polysenns,  ▼{. 

specting  this  obscure  period ;  and  2,  1. 

has  elicited,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  «  Polysenns,  ti.  2,  2. 

most     probable     conclasions     de-  It  mnst   have    been  about  this 

duoible  flrom  such  scanty  premises,  time  (362-361  B.C.)  that  Alexander 

■  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  6,  4.  of  Pherse  sent  envoys  into  Asia  to 

^  We   are  fortunate   enough   to  engage  the  service  of  Ghariddmus 

get  this  date  exactly— the  23rd  of  and   his  mercenary  band,  then  in 

the    month   Metageitnion,    in    the  or  near  the  Troad.    His  application 

archonship   of  Moleon— mentioned  was  not  accepted  (Demosth.  cent. 

by  BemosthenAs  adv.  Polyclem,  p.  Aristokrat.  p.  676.  s.  192). 
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disgrace  to  Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthen^s  was 
condemned  to  death;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead 
of  serring  in  person,  had  performed  the  duties  incumbent 
on  them  by  deputy  and  by  contract — were  censured  or  put 
upon  trial.  ^ 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont 
become  worse  under  Ergophilus  than  under  ^  ^j  3^3 
Timotheus,  but  Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  sue-  srgophiias 
ceeded  Timotheus  in  the  operations  against  and  Kaiii. 
Amphipolis,  achieved  no  permanent  result.  It  SothuMuc- 
would  appear  that  the  Amphipolitans,  to  defend  oessrai-. 
themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  ^°**^  *'*®** 
of  the  Macedonian  king  Ferdikkas;  and  placed  their  city 
in  his  hands.  That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Athenian  force  under  Timotheus  against  Olyn- 
thuB ;  and  their  joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the 
Olynthians  as  to  disable  them  from  affording  aid  to  Am- 
phipolis. At  least,  this  hypothesis  explains  now  Amphi- 
polis came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no  longer  a  free 
city:  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined  with 
(probably  garrisoned  by)  Ferdikkas,  as  a  possession  of 
Macedonia.  '^  Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  Timotheus ;  having  Ferdikkas 
as  his  enemy,  together  with  Amphipolis.  ifevertheless, 
it  would  appear,  he  gained  at  first  great  advantages,  and 
reduced  Ferdikkas  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce 
by  the  promise  to  abandon  the  Amphipolitans.  The  Mace* 
donian  prince  however,  having  gained  time  during  the  truce 
to  recover  his  strength,  no  longer  thought  of  performing 
his  promise,  but  held  Amphipolis  against  the  Athenians 
as  obstinately  as  before.  Kallisthenes  had  let  slip  an 
opportunity  which  never  again  returned.  After  having 
announcedat  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and  the  approach- 
ing surrender,  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  his 
return,  to  admit  that  he  had  been  cheated  into  suspending 
operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as  it  seemed)  Amphipolis 
might  have  been  conquered.     For  this  misjudgement  or 

*  Demosthenes,  de  Goronft  Trie-  took  himself  off  to  Eorkyra,  and 

rarch.  p.  1230.  s.  9.  did  nothing  but  plunder  the  allies 

Diodorus  farther  states  that  the  (Diodor.  xvi.  96). 

Athenians  placed  Ghards  in  com-  >  Compare  Demosthen.oont.Ari8- 

mand  of  a  fleet  for  the  protection  tokrat.  p.  669.  s.  174-176;  and  ^schi- 

of  the  iBgean;  bat  that  this  admiral  nds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  260.  c.  U. 
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misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on  returning 
to  his  disappointed  countrymen;  and  at  the  same  time  Er- 
gophilus  also,  who  had  heen  summoned  home  from  the 
Chersonesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the 
war  against  Kotys.i  The  people  were  much  incensed 
against  both;  but  most  against  Ergophilus.  Nevertheless 
it  happened  that  Kallisthenes  was  tried  firsthand  condemned 
to  death.  On  the  next  day,  Ergophilus  was  tried.  But 
the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had  discharged  the  wrath 
of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much  more  indulgent, 
that  they  acquitted  him. 2 

Autokles  wis  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on 
B.C.  862-361.  war  for  Athens  in  theHeUespont  andBosphorus. 
Autokifesin  ^^  ^*^  not  merely  against  Kotys  that  his  opera- 
tiie  Heiiea-  tions  woro  necessary.  The  Prokonnesians,  allies 
Bo^phonis  ®^  Athens,  required  protection  against  the  at- 
— convoy  tacks  of  Kyzikus ;  besides  which,  there  was  an- 
cornships  othcr  necessity  yet  more  urgent.  The  stock  of 
out  of  the  corn  was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  rising, 
Euxine.  jjq^  merely  at  Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  Mge&n,  and  at  Byzantium  and  other  places.  There 
prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety,  coupled  with  keen 
competition,  for  the  corn  in  course  of  importation  from 
the  Euxine.  The  Byzantines,  Chalkedonians,  and  Kyzi- 
kenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships, 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  markets;  and  nothing  less  than 
a  powerful  Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of 
such  supplies  to  Athens  herself. ^  The  Athenian  fleet, 
guarding  the  Bosphorus  even  from  the  Hieron  inwards 
(the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal  exports  of 
this  essential  article. 

In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles 
B.C.  361.  was  favoured  with  an  unexpected  advantage  by 
Miitoky-  the  recent  revolt  of  a  powerful  Thracian  named 
^om' Kotys  Miltokvthes  against  that  prince.  This  revolt  so 
in  Thrace—  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Athens 
of  thJT^^^*  ill  8"  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  purchase 
Athenians,    peace  by  various  coucessious.   At  the  same  time 

'  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  Ergophilus   seems  to  have  been 

are  the  most  probable  result,  as  it  fined  (Demosthen.  Pals.  Leg.  p.  398. 

seems  to  me,  derivable  from  ^schi-  s.  200). 

n6s,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  250   c.  14.  '  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyclem,  p. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3.  1207.  s.  6. 
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Miltoky  thes  also  first  sent  envoys — next,  went  in  person — 
to  Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.  He  was 
however  coldly  received.  The  vote  of  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly, passed  on  hearing  the  case  (and  probably  procured 
in  part  through  the  friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavour- 
able, 1  as  to  send  him  away  not  merely  in  discouragement, 
but  in  alarm;  while  Kotys  recovered  all  his  nower  in 
Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the  Sacred  Mountain 
with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really  intended 
to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.  Their  general  Au- 
tokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his 
trial  for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy 
unassisted.  2  How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the 
case  stood,  we  are  unable  to  make  but  from  the  passing 
alluBions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to 
supersede  Autokles;    and  was   himself  again  b.o.  sei. 
superseded  after  a  few  months,  by  Timomachus.  Menon- 
Convoy  for  the  corn-vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  Timom*. 
became  necessary  anew,  as  in  the  preceding  year ;   command- 
and  was  furnished  a  second  time  during  the  era  in  the 
autumn  of  361  b.o.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  xhe^A^hl-''' 
war; 3  not  merely  for  provisions  under  transport  nians  lose 
to  Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia,  Sestos. 
Thasos,  and  other  places  in  or  near  Thrace.   But  affairs  in 
the  Chersonese  became  yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens. 
In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C.,  Kotys,  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and  Sestian  exiles,  who 
crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived  to  surprise 
Sestos;^  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese,  and 

'  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  the  orator,  p.  668.  s.  136,  187. 

p.656. 8.122;cont.Polyclem,p.l207.  *  Demosthends    adv.    Polycl.    p. 

Sts  MiXtotcOGt)^  diceoTY)  K6tuoc.  • . .  12^0.  a.  16;  Demosthends  cont.  Aris- 

£7pd97]  Ti  nap'  Ofxiv  ^<p\.a[t.oi.  Toiouto,  tokrat.  p.  666.  s.  123. 

St'  oO  MiXtoxuOi)^  (jiiv  dni]X9e9o()7]-  '  Demosthen.  ady.  Polydem,  p. 

6kIc   xal  vo(jLlaa«  Ufxdc  ou   npooix^iv  ^212.  8.24-26;  p.  1213.  s.  27 ;  p.  1226. 

auT<]>,  KoTUc  Si  iyxparVjc  tou  te  6pouc  s.  71. 

Tou  lepou  xal  tu>v  GYjaaupuiv  ETSveTo.  ^  Demosthenes    cont.  Aristokrat. 

The    word    dir^X9e    implies    that  p.  678.  s.  187.v  'Ex  xdp  'ApuSoo,  ttj? 

Miltoky thds    was     at    Athens    in  xov  oinavTa  xp^^'ov  (){jliv  <x^P^<}  ^^^ 

person.  59sv  ^oav  oi  2r)oT6v  xaxaXopdvxe?,  sU 

The  humhle  letter  written  by  Ko-  SiQaTOv  8i4paiv8v,  ^v  sixe  K6to<;.    (He 

tys,  in  his  first  alarm  at  the  revolt  is  speaking  of  Ghariddmus.) 

of  Miltokythds,  is  referred   to  by  The  other  oration  of  Demosthenes 
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the  gaard-po8t  of  the  HeUespont  on  its  European  side,  for 
all  vessels  passing  in  or  out.  The  whole  Chersonese  was 
now  thrown  open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations 
for  attacking  ElflBus  and  KrithotS,  the  two  other  chief  pos- 
sessions of  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikra- 
tes  to  take  part  in  his  projects.  But  that  general,  though 
he  had  assisted  Kotys  in  defence  against  Athens,  refused 
to  commit  the  more  patent  treason  involved  in  aggressive 
hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted  Thrace,  but  not 
daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.  ^  In  spite 
of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of 
Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and  imperiled  by 
Kotvs,  who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and 
established  toll-gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both  of 
strait  and  harbour.  ^ 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  ud- 
propitious.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Auto- 
kles,  Menon,  Timomachus,  had  been  successively  defi- 
cient in  means,  in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone 
accusation  at  home.  3   Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by 


<adT.  Polyel.  p.  1212)  contains  dii- 
tinot  intimation  that  Sestos  was 
not  lost  by  the  Athenians  until 
after  November  361  b.o.  Apollo- 
doruB  the  Athenian  trierarch  was 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  as  well 
■M  Tarious  friends  whom  he 
mentions;  so  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  still  an  Athenian  possession 
iu  Kovember  361  b.o. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of 
historical  investigation,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  oration  against  Po- 
lykUs  (composed  by  Demosthenes, 
bat  spoken  by  Apollodorus)  re- 
quires  great  precision  and  specifi- 
cation of  dates,  even  to  months 
and  days.  Apollodorus  complains 
that  he  has  been  constrained  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  trierarcby, 
for  four  months  beyond  the  year  in 
which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
jointly  with  a  colleague.  He  sues 
the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  relieved  him  as  successor  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  who  had 


kept  aloof  and  cheated  him.  The 
trierarcby  of  Apollodorus  began  in 
August  362  B.C.,  and  lasted  (not 
merely  to  Aug.  361  b.o.,  its  legal 
term,  but)  to  November  361  b.c. 

Behdantz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brisB,  Ac.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valu- 
able chapters  which  he  devotes  to 
the  obscure  chronology  of  the  pe« 
riod,  has  overlooked  this  exact  in- 
dication of  the  time  after  which  the 
Athenians  lost  Sestos.  He  supposes 
the  loss  to  have  taken  place  two 
or  three  years  earlier. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  165. 

*  Demosthends,  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  668.  s.  186;  p.  679.  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Eersobleptfis, 
is  doubtless  not  less  true  of  his 
father  Kotys. 

■  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p. 
960.  s.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  P- 
398.  8.  200. 
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KephisodotuSy  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphi- 
krates  and  Kotys.  i   Bat  Kephisodotus  achieved  ^  ^  3^ 
no  more  than  his  predecessors,  and  had  even  to  Kephiso- 
contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who  crossed  over  dotus  in 
from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys—  Jonew*'" 
Charidemus  with  the  mercenary  division  under  Charidftmus 
his  command.  That  officer,  since  his  service  three  JJjJJJJ 
years  before  under  Timotheus  against  Amphi-  from 
polls,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Asia,  especially  -^^y^o** 
in  the  Troad.  He  hired  himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus;  of 
whose  embarrassments  he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud 
the  towns  of  Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium;  intending  to  hold 
them  as  a  little  principality.  2    Finding  his  position,  how- 
ever, ultimately  untenable  against  the  probable  force  of 
the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to  the  Chersonese,  to 
the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking  for  Athe- 
nian triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe; 
in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys 
and  reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.     This  propo- 
sition, whether  accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized;  for 
Charidemus  was  enabled,  through  a  truce  unexpectedly 
granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to  cross  over  from  Abydos 
to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships.    But  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding  Athens  to 
recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with  Kotys 
against  her;  so  that  Elseus  and  Krithote,  her  chief  remain- 
ing posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.  3 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,  however,  were  now 
unexpectedly  arrested.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-  b.o.  seo. 
four  years  he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  AssasBina- 
Python  and  Herakleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  tion  of 
of  ^nus    in  Thrace,    and   formerly  students  ^o*y»- 
under  Plato  at  Athens.  They  committed  the  act  to  avenge 
their    father;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had 
inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that 
violent  and  licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined 
with  an  energetic  military  character.*    Having  made  their 

■  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  The   orator  reads   a  letter  (not 

672.  8.  184.  cited  however)  from  the  goyernor 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  of  Krithdtd,   announcing  the  for- 

671.8.183.  Compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  midable   increase   of  force   which 

QCconomic.  ii.  30.  threatened  the  place  since  the  ar- 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  rival  of  Charidemus. 

672,  673.  «  Aristotle  (Politic.  ▼.  8, 12)  men- 
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escape,  Python  and  his  brother  retired  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  honour, 
and  presented  with  the  citizenship  as  well  as  with  golden 
wreaths;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  as  having  relieved 
the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and  formidable  enemy.  ^ 
Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various 
speakers  in  the  assembly.  Python  is  said  to  have  replied — 
^It  was  a  god  who  did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:''' 
an  anecdote,  which,  whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction, 
illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek  admiration  of  tyrannicide. 
The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian 
affairs  in  the  Chersonese.  Of  his  children,  even 
the  eldest,  Kersoblept^s,  was  only  a  youth:' 
t?s"ucceed8  moreover  two  other  Thracian  chiefs,  Berisades 
Kotys.  Be-  and  Amadokus,  now  started  up  as  pretenders 
Amadokust  to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.  Kerso- 
his  rivai8-i  bleptes  employed  as  his  main  support  and 
ofAthe^ns  minister  the  mercenary  general  Charid^mus, 
-Kephi-  who  either  had  already  married,  or  did  now 
Bodotus.        marry,  his  sister;  a  nuptial  connection  had  been 

tioni  the  act,  and  states  that  the     bear  out  such  a  conclusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Atheneeus  from 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  bo  true 
about  this  Kotys;  because  it  seems 
impossible  that  Philip,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  can  have  had  any 
such  flatterer  as  Kleisophus ;  Philip 
being  at  that  time  in  the  greatest 
political  embarrassments,  out  of 
which  he  was  only  rescued  by  his 
indefatigable  energy  and  ability. 
And  the  journey  of  Philip  to  Ono- 
karsis,  also  mentioned  by  Athenseus 
out  of  TheopompuSydoes  not  imply 
any  personal  communication  with 
Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassi- 
nation  of  Kotys  dates  more  prob- 
ably in  860  B.O. 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  660.  s.  142;  p.  662.  s.  160;  p.  675.* 
8. 193.  Plutarch,  De  8ui  Laude,  p. 
642  E;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p. 
1126  B. 

*  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  ut  sup. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p. 
674.  B.  193.  |xeipaxuXXiOv,  Ac. 


two  young  men  did  it  to  avenge 
their  father.  He  does  not  expressly 
say  what  Kotys  had  done  to  the 
father;  but  he  notices  the  event  in 
illustration  of  the  general  category 
— IloXXat  8*  tic(9sott<  '{t'fi^yi'i'zai^,  xal 
5ia  TO  tk  TO  au)(ia  aio^^uvcoOai  tu>v 
|xov«p^<ov  Tiv«<  (compare  what  Ta- 
citus says  about  moa  regrtus— Annal. 
vi.  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
another  case  of  cruel  mutilation 
inflicted  by  Kotys— -*A6dc|xa<S'  dtcdoxr) 
K6tuo<  Sid  t6  tiiT)iiT)9^vai  {>ic'  aoxou 
icalc  u>v,  (u<  OPpiOftivoc. 

Oompare,  about  Kotys,  Theo- 
pompus,  Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap. 
AthensB.  xii.  p.  631,  632. 

Bohneoke  (Forschungen  auf  dem 
Qebiete  der  Geschichte,  p.  726,  726) 
places  the  death  of  Kotys  in  369  b.o.  ; 
and  seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus 
(vi.  p.  248 ;  xii.  p.  631)  that  he  had 
actual  communication  with  Philip 
of  MacedoQ  as  king,  whose  accession 
took  place  between  Midsummer  360 
and  Midsummer  369  b.g.  But  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
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formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two  Greeks 
named  Simon  and  Bianor — and  by  BerisadSs  with  an 
Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus,  who  (like  Iphikrates 
and  others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain 
independent  dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese.  ^  These 
Grrecian  mercenary  chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial 
ties  to  the  princes  whom  they  served,  as  Seuthes  had 
proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the  Italian  Gondottieri  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves  by  similar 
alliance  with  princely  families — for  example,  Sforza  with 
the  Yisconti  of  Milan.  All  these  three  Thracian  competitors 
were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.  But  at  first,  it 
seems,  Gharidemus  on  behalf  of  KersobleptSs  was  the 
strongest.  He  and  his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Propontis,  where  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with  a  small  squadron 
of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment  of  those 
fair  promises  which  Gharidemus  had  made  in  his  letter 
from  Asia.  But  Gharidemus  treated  the  Athenians  as 
enemies,  attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and 
infiicted  upon  them  great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the 
Chersonese  severely  for  several  months,  and  marched  even 
into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect  a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neighbouring  islet  on  its 
western  coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length,  after  seven 
months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating  from  the  death  of 
Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a 
convention  so  disastrous  and  dishonourable,  that  as  soon 
as  known  at  Athens,  it    was  indignantly  repudiated.^ 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.   p.  The  verb  ^xe  refers,  in  my  judge- 

623,  624,  8.  8-12;   p.  664.   8.  163  (in  ment— not  to  the  first  coming  out  ot 

which   passage    xrfitarii^  may    be  Kephisodotus  from  Athens  to  take 

fairly    taken    to   mean   any   near  the  oommand,  as  Weber  (Comment, 

connection  by  marriage).     About  atDemosth.cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460) 

Athenodorus,   compare   Isokratfis,  and  other  commentators  think,  but 

Or.Tiii.  (de  Pace)  s.  31.  —to  the   coming   of  Kephisodotus 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  with  ten  triremes  to  P^inihus,  near 

674-676.  8.  19S-199.  which  place  Gharidemus  was,   for 

In  sect.  194,  are  the  words  ijxs  the  purpose  of  demanding  fulfil- 

^e    KijcpiodSoToc     aTpaTi)Yu>v,  ment  of  what  the  latter  had  pro- 

^poc  &v  auT6<  (CbaridAmus)  iicefxtps  mised :  see  s.  196.    When  Kephiso- 

TTjv  moToXTjv  8xetv7}v,  xal  al  rpii^psic,  dotus    came   to   him   at  Fejfinthus 

^^t  5t'  -^v   &87)Xa  Toc   T^<   auiXTfpioL^  (icap6vTo«  too  axpaTijYou— »:p6«  ftv  tt^v 

«'JT4»,xal  |iLiQ  ouYxujpouvTO«'ApTap&Cou  8itiaToXT)v  inin6|X9«i— s.  196)  to  make 

o(ui;eiv  e|j.eXXov  aCiTov.  this  demand,  then  Chariddmus,  in- 
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Kephisodotusy  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was  put  upon 
his  trlaly  and  fined;  the  orator  DemosthSne?  (we  are  told), 
who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs  in  the  fleet,  being 
among  his  accusers.  ^ 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention, 
one  was  that  the  Greek  citv  of  Kardia  should 
be  specially  reserved  to  GharidSmus  himself. 
That  city — eminently  convenient  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese 
with  Thrace  —  claimed  by  the  Athenians  as 
within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time 
intensely  hostile  to  Athens — ^became  his  principal 
station.  2  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  seize, 
through  treachery,  the  person  of  the  Thracian  Miltokythes, 
who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy  of  Kotys,  and  had 
cooperated  with  Atnens.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  hand 
over  this  important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptes,  because  the 
life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been  saved;  it  not 
being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes, 
to  put  each  other  to  death.  3  We  remark  with  surprise  a 
practice  milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people 
decidedly  more  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks. 
Charidemus  accordingly  surrendered  Miltokythes  to  the 
Kardians,  who  put  the  prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat, 
took  them  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  slew  the  son  before  the 
eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned  the  father  himself.  ^ 
It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  special 
antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy  on  the 


stead  of  behaving  honestly,  acted 
like  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  The 
allusion  to  this  antecedent  letter 
from  Oharidftmus  to  Kephisodotus, 
shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
been  on  the  spot  for  some  time, 
and  there  Fore  that  ^xt  cannot  refer 
to  his  first  coming  out. 

The  term  iicxa  (i^vat  (s.  196) 
counts,  I  presume,  from  the  death 
of  Kotys. 

*  Bemosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
r.76.  s.  199;  iBschinfts  cont.  Ktesi- 
phont.  p.  S84.  c.  20. 

Demosthends  himself  may  prob- 
aUly  have  been  among  the  trier- 
archs   called  before  the  Dikastery 


as  witnesses  to  prove  what  took 
place  at  Perinthus  and  Alopekon- 
nesus  (Bemosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  676.  s.  200) ;  Euthyklfts,  the  speaker 
of  the  discourse  against  Aristokra- 
t^s,  had  been  himself  also  among 
the  officers  serving  (p.  675.  s.  196; 
p.  683.  8.  228). 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679.  s.  209;  p.  681.  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  Halonneso,  p.  87.  s.  42. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  s.  SOI.  o6x  6vTo<  vo|Al(tou  xoic 
6p«^lv  aXXi^Xou:  ditoxTivv6v«i,   Ac. 

*  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  677.  s.  201. 
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part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokythds,  and  inducing 
Obaridemus  to  hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable 
subject  for  revenge.  However  this  may  be,  their  savage 
deed  kindled  violent  indignation  among  all  the  ThracianS; 
and  did  much  injury  to  the  cause  of  KersobleptSs  and 
CharidSmus.  Though  Kephisodotus  had  been  recalled, 
and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  any 
successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Amadokus 
joined  their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for 
pecuniary  aid.  Athenodorus  the  general  of  Berisades, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  Thracians  and  Athenians 
together,  found  himself  superior  in  the  field  to  Kersobleptes 
and  Charidemus;  whom  he  constrained  to  accept  a  fresh 
convention  dictated  by  himself.  Herein  it  was  provided, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors;  that  all  three 
should  concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens; 
and  that  the  son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos, 
held  by  Charidemus  as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that 
city,  should  be  surrendered  to  Athens  also.^ 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised 
to  Athens  the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.  b.o.  s68. 
Considering  the  thing  as  done,  the  Athenians  Gharidftmaa 
sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to  is  forced  to 
receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  JJ^^^Vntiirn 
money  requested  hj  Athenodorus;   who  was  of  Atheno- 
accordingly  constramed  to  disband  his  army  e?M?^^ 
for  want  of  pay.    Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and  the  Cheno- 
Charidemus  at  once  threw  up  their  engagement,  g"  J^^Vb* 
refused  to  execute  the  convention  just  sworn,  restored  to 
and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  had  come  without  -^♦^ens. 
any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  convention  concluded 
with  Kephisodotus.     Disappointed    and    indignant,    the 
Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  in  spite  of  his 
high  reputation.    They  sent  ten  envoys  to  the  Chersonese, 

*  Demosth.   cent.  Aristokrat.  p.  least  we  are  told,  that  the  roTO- 

677.  B.  202-204.  lution  which  deprived    the  Atho- 

Aristotle  (Politie.T.6, 9)  mentions  nians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplishod 

the  association  or  faction  of  Iphia-  in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from 

dds  as  belonging  to  Abydos,  not  Abydos;    something   like   the  ro- 

to  Sestos.    Perhaps  there  may  have  latlon  between  Argos  and  Corinth 

been  an  Abydene  association  now  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 

exercising  influence  at  Sestos ;    at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
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iDsisting  that  the  convention  of  Athenodoms  should  be  re- 
sworn by  all  the  three  Thracian  competitors — Berisades, 
Amadokusy  Kersobleptes;  if  the  third  deblined,  the  envois 
were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  making  war  upon 
him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of  the  other  two. 
But  such  a  mission,  without  arms,  obtained  nothing  from 
Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay  or  refusal; 
while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.  At  length,  after 
some  months — ^just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
expedition  of  Athens  against  Euboea  (358  b.o.)  —  the 
Atiienian  Chares  arrived  in  the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  mercenary  force.  Then  at  length  the  two 
recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to  the  convention 
of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of 
Berisades  and  Amadokus.  ^  And  it  would  appear  that 
before  long,  its  conditions  were  realized.  Charidemus 
surrendered  the  Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  prin- 
cipal town  Sestos,  to  Athens; 2  yet  he  retained  for  himself 


*  DemoBthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
678.  8.  205,  206;  p.  680.  8.  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  Chards  ia  the  Hel- 
lespont is  marked  by  Demosthenes 
as  immediately  following  the  ex- 
pedition of  Athens  to  drive  the 
Thebans  out  of  Euboea,  which  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  S68  b.g. 

*  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have 
been  surrendered  on  this  occasion, 
although  Diodorus  describes  it  as 
having  been  conquered  by  Charts 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year 
363  BO.  (Diod.  xvi .  84).  It  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  that  Gharidgmus 
did  actually  surrender  the  Cher- 
sonese at  this  time.  Had  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the 
orator  would  not  have  failed  to 
insist  on  the  fact  emphatically 
against  him.  Besides,  Demosthends 
says,  comparing  the  conduct  of 
Philip  towards  the  Olynthians,  with 
tliat  of  Kersobleptds  towards 
Athens  —  exstvoc  exslvoic    IIoTiSoiav 

0\)X'     TYJVlxaUT     dTCSOtOXSV,     ■»]VIX'    OTtO- 

oxepeiv  ouxed'  oioq  t'  ^v,  tuvicep  Ufxiv 


Kepoo^^'^RtTjc  XeppivTiaov  (p.  656.  a. 
128).  This  distinctly  announces  that 
the  Chersonese  was  given  back  to 
Athens,  though  reluctantly  and 
tardily,  by  Kersobleptes.  Sestos 
must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  moat 
valuable  post  upon  all  aocounta. 
If  it  be  true  (as  Diodorus  states) 
that  Chares  in  358  b.o.  took  Sestos 
by  siege,  slew  the  inhabitants  of 
military  age  and  reduced  the  rest 
to  slavery— we  must  suppose  the 
town  again  to  have  revolted  be- 
tween 358  and  853  B.C.;  that  is, 
during  the  time  of  the  Social  War; 
which  is  highly  probable.  But  there 
is  much  in  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus which  I  cannot  distinctly 
make  out;  for  he  says  that  Kerso- 
bleptes in  353  B.C.,  on  account  of 
his  hatred  towards  Philip,  surren- 
dered to  Athens  all  the  cities  in 
the  Chersonese  exceptKardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  868  B.C., 
and  without  any  reference  to  Philip ; 
and  if  after  surrendering  the  Cher- 
sonese in  368 B.C.,  Kersobleptes  had 
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Kardia,  i  which  was  affirmed  (though  the  Athenians  denied 
it)  not  to  be  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  peninsula. 
The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided  between  Kerso- 
bleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amadokus;  which  triple  division, 
diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession 
of  the  Chersonese.  2 

It  was  thus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her 
possession  of  the  Chersonese  against  the  neigh-   ^  ^  ggg 
bouring  Thracian  potentates.    And  it  would 
seem  that    her    transmarine  power,    with   its   mariu^*'^" 
dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a  ®°*p*'®  °' 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since   now^at  its 
the  terrible  reverses  of  405  b.c.  Among  them   JJ*^V°J^™' 
were  numbered  not  only  a  great  number  of  the   ouTeffects 
-Aegean  islands  (even  the  largest,  Euboea,  Chios,   of  her  con- 
Samos,  and  Rhodes),  but  also  various  continental  2iad"e' 
possessions :  Byzantium — the  Chersonese — Maro-  against 
neia3  with  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  ^^y^**^'^"- 
of  Thrace — and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potidsea,  with  most 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.*    This  last 
portion  of  empire  had  been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the 
Olynthian  fraternal  alliance  of  neighbouring  cities,  against 
which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta,  by  an  impulse  most 
disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of  Greece,  had  made 
war  with  an  inauspicious  success.    The  Macedonian  king 


ftfteiwardi  reconquered  it,  so  as  to 
have  it  again  in  his  possession  in 
the  beginning  of  353  B.C.— it  seems 
unaccountable  that  Demosthenfis 
should  say  nothing  about  the  re- 
conquest,  in  his  oration  against 
Aristokrat^s,  where  be  is  trying  to 
make  all  points  possible  against 
KersobliBptSs. 

'  Bemosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
681.  a.  216. 

*  Bemosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
•^23.  8.  8;  p.  654.  s.  121.  The  chro- 
nology of  these  events  as  given  by 
Kehdautz  (Vitae  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
*c.  p.  U7)  appears  to  me  nearly 
correct,  in  spite  of  the  strong  ob- 
jection expressed  against  it  by 
Weber  (Prolegg.  ad  Bemosth.  cont. 


Aristokrat.  p.  lxxiii.)-and  more 
exact  than  the  chronology  of 
Bohnecke,  Forschungen,  p.  727,  who 
places  the  coming  out  ofKephiso- 
dotns  as  general  to  the  Chersonese 
in  368  B.C.,  which  is,  I  think,  a  full 
year  too  late.  Rehdantz  does  not 
allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to  do, 
for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phisodotus  and  the  Ten  Envoys, 
during  which  Athenodorus  acted 
for  Athens. 

'  Bemosthen.  cont.  Polyclem.  p. 
1212.  s.  26. 

*  Bemosthen.  Philippic.  I.  p.  41. 
B.  6.  sixofjLiv  noxe  7]jtsi?,  w  &v6ps« 
'AQtjvoioi,  n68v«v  xai  IloTioaiav  xoi 
Ms9u)vr)v  xal  navxa  tov  xditov 
xouTOv  olxeiov  xuxXcp,  &o. ' 
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Ferdikkasi  with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future  aggrau- 
disemeut  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening 
Olynthus;  feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  G-ulf, 
if  they  formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of 
brothers  and  neighbours,  reciprocally  attached  and  self- 
sustaining,  would  resist  Macedonia  more  effectively,  than 
if  they  were  half-reluctant  dependencies  of  Athens,  even 
with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by  sea.  The  aggressive 
hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed,  between  368-363 
B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  G-reece  generally,  than 
that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  b.c.  Sparta  had 
crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant 
promise — Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew. 
Both  conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier 
against  Macedonian  aggrandisement;  neither  was  found 
competent  to  provide  any  adequate  protection  to  Ghreece 
in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have 
B  0  868  remarked  that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery 
'  *  .  *  of  the  Chersonese,  i  lasted  but  for  a  moment. 
of^seoond  During  the  very  same  year,  there  occurred  iliat 
Athenian  revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  known  by  the 
aSeaslon  name  of  the  Social  War,  which  gave  to  her 
of  Philip  of  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  compara- 
Macedon.  Jively  clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet 
more  formidable  enemy — Philip  of  Macedon.  That  prince 
had  already  emerged  from  his  obscurity  as  a  hostage  in 
Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother  Perdikkas,  slain  in 
a  battle  with  the  lUyrians,  as  king  (360-359  b.c).  At  first, 
his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult,  but  almost 
hopeless.  Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could  have 
recognised,  in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first 
accession  against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and 
embarrassments  of  every  kind — the  future  conqueror  of 
Chaeroneia,  and  destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.  How^ 
by  his  own  genius,  energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by 

*  I  have  not  made  any  mention  erly  come  to  be  spoken    of  in  a 

of  the  expedition   against  Euboea  future  chapter.    But  the  recovery 

(whereby  Athens  drove  the  Theban  of  the  Chersonese  was  the  closing 

invadersoutof  that  island),  though  event  of  a  series  of  proceedings 

it   occurred  just   about   the   same  which  had  been  going  on  for  four 

time  as  the  recovery  of  the  Oher-  years;  so  that  I  could  hardly  leave 

sonese.  that  series  unfinished. 

That  expedition  will  more  prop- 
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the  faults  and  dissensioDS  of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he 
attained  this  inauspicious  eminence — will  be  recounted 
presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was 
under  the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent 
city-communities  were  more  completely  regimented  under 
one  chief  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  Athens  and 
Thebes  being  both  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  inter- 
val of  forty-four  years — 404-403  b.o.  to  360-359  b.o.)  have 
wrought  the  melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more 
disunited,  and  more  destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic 
authority,  than  she  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Persian 
invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  had  all  been  engaged 
in  weakening  each  other;  in  which,  unhappily,  each  nas 
been  far  more  successful  than  in  strenfirthening  herself. 
The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  considerable, 
and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the  state 
of  degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  b.c. 
But  it  will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the 
foundation  of  her  authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has 
fallen  off  from  that  imperial  feeling  and  energy  which 
ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice  of  FeriUes. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for 
defence,  that  the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the 
history  of  the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close 
of  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  De- 
mosthenes with  nearly  their  entire  armament  perished  by 
so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now  resume  from  that  point  the 
thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still  continues  so  distinct 
from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern  Greece,  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same  chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in 
B.C.  418.  September  413  b.c.)  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
Syraouee  satiou  throughout  every  part  of  the  Grecian 
after  the  world,  we  may  imagine  the  intoxication  of 
of  theAVbe"  triumph  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in 
nian  arma-  Sicily.  It  had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and 
"™®***-  the  Peloponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united 

efforts  of  nearly  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for 
all  of  them  had  joined  Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects 
became  decidedly  encouraging;  except  Naxos  and  Katana, 
which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — and  Agrigentum, 
which  remained  neutral,  i  Unfortunately  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans,  immediately 
following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement  and 
interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against 
Katana,  where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athe< 
nian  army  contributed  to  the  resistance  against  them. 
But  both  this  city  and  Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humili 
ation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the  defeated  Athenians,  con 
trived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their  independence 
The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to  attack 
them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther;  while 

>  Thuoyd.  vii.  60-68.      *  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polystrato)  b.  26,  27. 
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the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great 
exhaustion,  arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which 
alone  their  triumph  had  been  achieved.    The  pecuniary 
hardens    to    which   they  had  been  obliged  to  submit—- 
known  to  Nikias  during  the  last  months  of  the  siege,  ^  and 
fatally  misleading  his  judgement — were  so  heavy  as  to  task 
severely  their  powers  of  endurance.    After  paying,  and 
dismissing   with   appropriate'  gratitude,    the    numerous 
aoxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire— after  cele- 
brating the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the  temples,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  tne  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens, 2 
—there  would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose 
rather  than  to  aggressive  warfare.    There  would  be  much 
destruction  to  be  repaired  throughout   their  territory, 
poorly  watched  or  cultivated  during  the  year  of  the  siege. 
In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of 
exasperation  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  com-  ^  h  i 
bined  with  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedflsmonians,  tion  o  'the 
was  too  powerful  to  be  balked.    A  confident  JJi'P^*"^*''* 
persuasion  reigned    throughout   Greece    that  Athens- 
Athens  >  could  not  hold  out  for  one  single  'JT?!"**,?" 
•ummer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster;  a  per-  *  * 

suasion  founded  greatly  on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary 
squadron  to  act  against  her  from  Syracuse  ana  her  other 
enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this  day  of  Athenian 
^stress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more  numerous. 
Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthen^ 
^  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change, 
banished  three  hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian 
citizens  (among  them  the  rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the 
Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour.  The  feeling  of  reaction 
at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse,  stimulated  the 
Citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an  effort  pro- 
mising to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volunteers  were  doubtless 
the  more  forward,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board 
Were  now  competing  with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the 
Freehs,  with  offers  of  abundant  pay. 

|Tbucyd.  vii.  48,  49.  «  Thucyd.   vii.   3S-67;  Bionysins 

^l>iodoT.  xiii.  34.  Halikarn.  Judio.  de  LytU,  p.  468. 

Thucyd.  Tiii.  2 :  compare  vii.  65. 

VOL.  X.  I, 
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Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  b.o.  (the 
B.0. 4ia.  year  following  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian 
Syiaensan  armament),  a  Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty 
Sider'ner*  ^^iremes  from  Syracuse  and  two  from  Selinus, 
mokratds  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates,  reached 
act  against  P^loponnesus  and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian 
Athens  in  fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  ^gean  to 
the  -ffigean.  Miletus.  Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from 
Thurii,  under  the  Bhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  rein- 
forcement from  Tarentum  and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after. 
It  was  Hermokrates  who  chiefly  instigated  his  countrymen 
to  this  effort,  i  Throughout  the  trying  months  of  the  siege, 
he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  Syracuse, 
seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour  and 
discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in 
the  main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean 
(events  already  described  in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his 
conduct  was  not  less  distinguished.  He  was  energetic  in 
action,  and  popular  in  his  behaviour  towards  those  under 
his  command;  but  what  stood  out  most  conspicuously  as 
well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  personal  incorruptibility. 
While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and  trierarchs  accepted 
the  bribes  of  Tissaphernes,  conniving  at  his  betrayal  of  the 
common  cause  and  breach  of  engagement  towards  the 
armament,  with  indifference  to  the  privations  of  their  own 
unpaid  seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were  strenuous 
in  remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon  them- 
selves the  indignant  displeasure  of  the  Peloponnesian  admi- 
ral Astyochus,  as  well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.  2  They  were 
the  more  earnest  in  performing  this  duty,  because  the 
Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes  were  manned  by  freemen 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining  fleet.  3 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by 
Disap-  Hermokrates  and  his  companions  in  crossing 

pointed  the  sea  from  Sicily — that  one  single  effort  would 
defeat"at  gloriously  close  the  war — was  far  from  being 
KynoBscma  realized.  Athens  resisted  with  unexpected 
ruinous'^  energy;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  slack 
defeat  at  and  faint-hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the 
Kyzikus.  golden  opportunity  presented  to  them  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hundred.    Tissaphernes 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  36,  91.  »  Thucyd.  ▼ill.  29,  46,  78,  84. 

•  Thucyd.  viii.  84. 
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was  discovered  to  he  studiously  starving  and  protracting 
the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  HermokratSs  vainly 
tried  to  counter- work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta.  1  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating 
success,  and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Athens;  so  that  the  Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing 
announced  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  antici- 
pations under  which  their  squadron  had  departed,  received 
news  generally  unfavourable,  and  at  length  positively 
disastrous.  They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were 
ill-paid  and  distressed;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking 
her  colours,  had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos 
competent  still  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  -^gean.  They 
heard  of  two  successive  naval  defeats,  which  the  Pelo- 
pozmesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sustained  in  the  Hellespont  > 
(one  at  £3niossema — 411  b.c. — a  second  between  Abydos 
andDardanus — 410  b.c);  and  at  length  of  a  third,  more 
decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle  of 
Kyzikus  (409  B.C.),  wherein  the  iJacedsBmonian  admiral 
MindaruB  vras  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or 
destroyed.  In  this  defeat  thp  Syracusan  squadron  were 
Joint  sufferers.  Their  seamen  were  compelled  to  bum  all 
their  triremes  without  exception,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
&om  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  were  left 
destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.^  That 
satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
advanced  to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and 
furnished  them  with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida 
to  build  fresh  ships.  At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  one  great  place  of  export  for  Idasan  timber),  where 
the  re-construction  took  place,  the  Syracusans  made  them- 
selves so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  citizens,  that  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed  to  all  of 
them  who  chose  to  accept  it.* 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude 
despatch,  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokra- ' 
tes,  surviving  second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  armament 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  19. 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  106 ;  Xen.  Hellen.        *  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23-26. 
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— ^^Our  honour  is  gone.  Mindams  is  slain.  The  men  are 
8aff«rinM  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  do.^^  This 
of  the  Sjr-  curious  despatch  has  passed  into  history,  he- 
■eaman—  cause  it  was  intercepted  by  the  Athenians, 
**»»PPo*^*-  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  without 
dispiemre  doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it 
AtSyracuso.  ^as  intended  to  make  known,  flew  rapidly, 
under  many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to  Peloponnesas 
and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first  im- 
pression made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  vet  sadder ; 
since  the  interyention  of  Phamabazus,  whereby  tne  sufferers 
were  so  much  relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authen- 
ticated until  after  some  interval  At  Syracuse,  the  event 
on  being  made  known  excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers,  but  also  indignant  displeasure  against 
Hermokratds  and  his  colleagues ;  who — having  instigated 
their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by  sanguine  nopes 
and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — had  not  only 
achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses, 
ending  at  length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom 
they  had  pronounced  to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 
It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly 
B  ni  h-  after  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of 
ment'o'f  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  Her- 
iululB^nd  °^<>*^"^*®8  ^^^  ^  colleagues.  The  sentence  was 
hiireoi-'^  transmitted  to  Asia,  and  made  known  by  Her- 
8?^t"n*'  mokratSs  himself  to  the  armament,  convoked  in 
Gommuni-  public  meeting.  While  lamenting  and  pro- 
cated  bj  testing  against  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality, 
kratSlT'to  he  entreated  the  armament  to  maintain  unaoated 
the  arm»-  good  behaviour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose  new 
Their  dis-  admirals  for  the  time,  until  the  successors 
^t  *it'^'*  nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The  news 
was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs, 
the  pilots,  and  the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines;  who, 
attached  to  Hermokrates  from  his  popular  manner,  his 
constant  openness  of  communication  with  them,  and  his 
anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  proclaimed  that 
they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  other 
leaders.  >     But  the   admirals  repressed  this  disposition, 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  23.   'E^pti  xa     T<i>v8pe<-  aicopio|M<  xl  xpfl  ^pqiv. 
xaXd.    MWSapoc  dictoooua*   iciivwvti        *  Xen.  Hoilen.  L  1,  27. 
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deprecating  any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.  They 
laid  down  their  command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied 
with  them  to  prefer  hid  complaint  at  once  puhlicly,  and 
reminding  the  soldiers  of  the  many  victories  and  glorious 
conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  knit  them  together 
by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.  No  man  stood  forward 
to  accuse  them;  and  they  consented,  on  the  continued  re- 

r^st  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until  their 
ee  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  MyBkon,andPotamis. 
They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret;  many  of  the 
trierarchs  even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  re- 
turning to  Syracuse  they  would  procure  their  restoration. 
The  change  of  commanaers  took  place  at  Miletus.  ^ 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers, 
would  doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  H«raio- 
the  remembrance  of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  krata  ^ 
hardly  have  found  the  like  response  in  a  Byra-  the^y- 
cusan  assembly.    For  if  we  review  the  proceed-  wcusant 
ings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  from  eoiid^noi 
Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  reaii8«;but 
shall  find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  M^wSn?'^*'* 
been  a  complete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  mander  had 
of  success  against  Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  *****^  *®®*' 
but  disappointment.   There  was  therefore  ample  cause  for 
the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information  enable  us  to 
iudge,  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him  appears  to 
have  been  undeserved  und  unjust  For  we  cannot  trace  the  ill- 
success  of  Hermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on 
his  part;  in  regard    to    personal    incorruptibility,  and 
strenuous  resistimce  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphemes,  he 
stood  out  as  an  honourable  exception  among  a  body  of 
venal  colleagues.    That  satrap,  indeed^  as  soon  as  Hermo- 
krates had  fallen  into  disgrace,  circulated  a  version  of  his 
own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having  asked  money  from 
him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calumnious  means  to 
revenffe  such  refusal.  ^    But  this  story,  whether  believed 
elsewhere  nor  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap 
Pharnabazus;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
banished    general,    presenting    him    with     a    sum    of 
money  even  unsolicited.     This  money  HermokratSs  im- 
mediately   employed   in  getting  together  triremes  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  27.81.  •  Thuoyd.  yiii.  86. 
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inercenary  soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restoration  to  Syra- 
cuse by  force  J  "We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared 
in  this  attempt.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear 

'«mply  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own 
subsequent  resort  to  hostile  measures  against  them. 

Tne  party  opposed  to  HermokratSs  had  now  the  pre- 
intemai  ponderance  in  Syracuse,  and  by  their  influence 
state  of  probably  the  sentence  against  him  was  passed, 
oonstSu^  under  the  grief  and  wrath  occasioned  by  the 
iion  of  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we  have  only 
Diokifts.  ^jjg  most  scanty  information  as  to  the  internal 
state  of  Syracuse  duriug  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Athenian  siege;  a  period  of  marked  popular 

. ,  sentiment  and  peculiar  interest.  As  at  Athens  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the  energies  of  all  the 
citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had  been  called 
forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been  not 
more  than  enough  to  achieve  it.  As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate 
with  the  plenitude  of  recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the 
late  successful  defence  had  been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were 
in  a  state  of  animated  democratical  impulse,  eager  for  the 
utmost  extension  and  equality  of  political  rights.  Even 
•  before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  been 
democratical;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  notices  as  among 
the  causes  of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the 
citizens  unanimous  in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the 
besiegers  from  exciting  intestine  discontent.  2  But  in  the 
period  immediately  after  the  siege,  it  underwent  changes 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more  democratical. 
On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named  Diokles, 
a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the 
legislation  of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations  were 
adopted,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  lot  should  be  adopted; 
instead  of  the  principle  of  election,  in  the  nomination  of 
magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new  code,  or  collection  of 
criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned. 
We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that  its 
penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of  offences 

»  Xen.  Hellea.  1.  1,  81 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63.      »  Thuoyd.  yii.  56. 
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initiate  and  special,  and  its  lanffuage  often  obscure  as 
well  as  brief.  It  was  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Laws  of 
DiokleSy  the  chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it. 
Though  now  adopted  at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long;  for 
we  shall  find  in  five  or  six  years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius 
extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisistratus  nad  put  down  the 
Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it  was  again  revived 
at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  sixty  years;  with  comments  and  modifications 
by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
copied  in  various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  absorption  of  allSicily  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ho  mans.  1 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokl^s  illustrated 
by  a  story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,  3  and  of  Diffionityof 
which  the  like  is  recounted  respecting  other  determin- 
Grecian  legislators),  that  having  inadvertently  that^onsti- 
v'lolated  one  of  his  own  enactments,  he  enforced  ^^^^on  waB. 
the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own  sword.    But 
unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the  substance 
of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greejcs.     Nor  can 
we  distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse  was  now  changed.    For  though  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us  that  the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  magistrates,  yet  he  does  not  state  whether  it  was 
applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under  what  reserves  and 
exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted  at  Athens. 
Aristotle  too  states  that  tne  Syracusan  people,  after  the 
Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.     Yet  he  describes 
Bionysius,  five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself 
up  to   the  despotism  by    the   most    violent  demagogic 
opposition;     and  as  having  accused,  disgraced,  and  over- 
thrown certain   rich   leaders  then  in   possession    of    the 
functions  of  government.  3    If  the  constitutional  forms 

•  *  Biodor.  xiii.  83-36.  'A97]valou<,  4*  icoXirela^  cU  SiQiAOxpa- 

*  Compare  Diodor.  xiii.  TS—about  xlav  ji.sTePaX«. 

the  banishment  of  Dioklds.  y.  4,  4,  6.    Kal  AicvAdio^  •xaLxiffo- 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  4.    Kal  p(i>v     Aa^valou    xal    tu)v    icXouolu>v 

ev  Supaxooaaic  6  fiTjfto^,  aiTio^  y*''**"  vi^iujQ')  f^c  topavvlfioc,  8ia  tt)v  ix^pav 

^■*>05  T^Q  vixTj?  TOO  icoXtf(j,ou  TOO  i:p6«  ni<TT2u9eU  <*>«  6r/|X0Tix6c  fi)v» 
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were  rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that*  the 
practice  cannot  have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  per- 
sons actually  in  leading  function  still  continued  to  be 
rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos 
inraBion  ^^^  Katana,  after  continuing  more  than  three 
from  Gar-  years,  1  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from 
«i»g«.  without,  even  more  formidable  than  Athens.  This 

time,  the  invader  was  not  Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the 
ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful 
Buteof  th«  year  (480  b.c.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across 
Oarthagi-  the  Hellespont  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis^ 
■^^**  the  Carthaginians  had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast 

mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  rein- 
stating in  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On  that  occasion,  Hamilkar  had 
been  slain,  and  his  large  army  defeated,  by  the  Syracusan 
despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  fiLimera.  So 
deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for 
the  seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  b.o., 
the  Carthaginians  had  never  again  invaded  the  island. 
They  resumed  their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse ;  which  same 
event  had  also  stimulated  the  Persians,  who  had  been  kept 
in  restraint  while  the  Athenian  empire  remained  unimpair- 
ed, again  to  act  offensively  for  tne  recovery  of  their  do- 
minion over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great  naval  power 
of  Athens,  insniring  not  merely  reserve  but  even  alarm  to 
Carthage,  2  haa  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner 
was  that  safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure 
of  the  foreigner  began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western 
Sicily  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ^gean. 

From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down  to 
B.O.  480-410.  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
gxtMit  of  Carthaginians  will  be  found  frequent  in  their 
nfan  em-  aggressive  interventions  in  Sicily,  and  upon  an 
pi'®—  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act  powerfully  on  the 

population  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Whether  any 
— liiby-  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  ab- 
ciant.'         stain  from  intervention  during  the  preceding 

»  Dlodor.  xiii.  60.  •  Thucyd.  t1.  34.    Speech  of  Hezb 
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generatioDBy  we  are  unable  to8a;|r.  The  history  of  this  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  city  is  very  little  known.  We  make  out  a 
few  facts,  which  impart  a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  of  her  extensive  colonial  possessions, 
bat  which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  to  her  continuous  history. 
Her  possessions  were  most  extensive,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  both  eastward  and  westward  from  her  city;  com- 
prehending also  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at 
this  time,  probably)  few  settlements  in  Spain.  She  had 
qaite  enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere,  without 
meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs;  the  more  so,  as  her  province 
in  Sicily  was  rather  a  dependent  ally  than  a  colonial  pos- 
session. In  the  early  treaties  made  with  Bome,  the  Car- 
thaginians restrict  and  even  interdict  the  traffic  of  the 
Eomans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except  Carthage 
itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily;  which  they  con- 
sider as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the 
cities  of  Latium  stood  in  to  Rome.  ^  While  the  connexion 
of  Carthage  with  Sicily  was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear 
that  her  other  dependencies  gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh  and  extortionate  do- 
minion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about 
Carthage  and  ner  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third 
or  second  centuries  B.C.;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  pre- 
sumptive conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  b.c,  especially 

mokraUs    to    Ms    oountTymen   at  saubon,    identifying   it   with  tb* 

Syraoate— Sousi  H  fioi  xal  ic  Kap-  treaty  alluded  to  by  liivy,  yii.  27. 

XT)8ova    a|Aeivov   si  vat    ics|i.'^ai.     0\>  I  cannot  bat  think  that  it  is  more 

Tap  dvsXictaxov  auToic,  dXX'  dst  6td  likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  some- 

90^00  cloi   fill}  icots  'AdT]vaioi  aOxoic  where   between  480-410  B.C.     Thi* 

iicl  Ti^v  TC6Xtv  iX6u>aiv,  Ac.  second  treaty  is  far  more  restrictive 

*  Polybius,  ii!.  22,  23,  24.  than  the  first,  against  the  Bomans; 

He  giyes  three  separate  treaties  for  it  interdicts  them  from  all  traf- 

(either  wholly  or  in  part)  between  fie  either  with  Sardinia  or  Africa, 

the    Carthaginians    and    Bomans.  except  the  city  of  Carthage  itself; 

The  latest   of  the  three  belongs  to  the    first    treaty    permitted     sach 

the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  about  278  b.o.  ;  trade  under  certain  limitations  and 

the  earliest  to  608  b.o.    The  inter-  conditions.      The     second    treaty 

mediate   treaty  is  not  marked  as  argues   a   comparative  superiority 

to  date   by  any  specific   evidence,  of  Carthage  to  Bome,  which  would 

but  I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter 

that  it  is  so  late  as  S46  b.c,  which  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.,  than 

is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Ca-  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth. 
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in  reference  to  the  general  system  pursued.  The  maximum 
of  her  power  was  attained  before  her  first  war  with  Rome, 
which  began  in  264  b.c;  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars 
both  of  them  greatly  reduced  her  strength  and  dominion. 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduction  we  learn  that  about  1 50  b.c, 
shortly  before  the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000 
souls  1  were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a  fortified  cir- 
cumference of  above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula 
with  its  isthmus.  Upon  this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was 
situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  of  its  own,  and  crown- 
ed at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple  of  ^sculapius. 
The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
TJtica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more 
anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent 
of  the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior 
and  discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Carthage  2  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly 
not  much  further  off  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  .time, 
too,  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  possessed  300  tri- 
butary cities  in  Libya.  ^  Yet  this  was  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged  to  them  cer- 
tainly in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  and  in  all  probability  also 
between  480 — 410  b.c.  That  empire  extended  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis 
— westward  all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles 
and  the  western  coast  of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south- 
east of  Carthage,  as  far  as  the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
was  proverbial  (under  the  name  of  Byzacium  and  the  Em- 
poria) for  its  fertility.  Along  this  extensive  line  were  dis- 
tributed indigenousLibyan  tribes,  living  by  agriculture;  and 
a  mixed  population  called  Liby-Phoenicians,  formed  by  inter- 
marriage and  coalition  of  some  of  these  tribes  either  with 
colonists  from  Tyre  andSidon,  or  perhaps  with  a  Canaanitish 
population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still 
earlier  settlement  in  the  country.  *   These  Liby-Phoenicians 

»  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832,  833 ;   Liyy,         »  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  76. 
Epitome,  lib.  51.  '  Strabo,  ut  sup. 

Strabo   gives    the   circumference        *  This    is   the   view    of  Moversj 

as  360  stadia,   and  the   breadth  of  sustained  with  much  plausibility, 

the  isthmus  as  60  stadia.  But  this  in  his  learned  and  instructive  work 

is  noticed   by  Barth   as   much  ex-  — Geschichte    der   Phoenizier,    vol. 

af^gerated   (Wanderungen   auf  der  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  436-466.    See  Diodor. 

Kilste  des  Mittelmeers,  p.  86).  xx.  65. 
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dwelt  in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  unfortified, 
but  each  surrounded  by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yield- 
ing large  produce.  They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  bat 
generally  unwarlike,  which  latter  quality  was  ascribed  by 
ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  richness  of  their  soil,  i  Of 
the  liiby-Phoenician  towns  the  number  is  not  known  to  us, 
but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since  we  are 
told  that  both  Agathokles  and  Kegulus  in  their  respective 
invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district, 
t;alled  Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  haviug  50  towns.  2 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the  coast — Hippo,  TJtica, 
Adrumetum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c. — were  colo-  Harsh  deai- 
nies  from  Tyre,  like  Carthage  herself.    "With  ing  of  Oar- 
respect  to  Carthage,  therefore,  they  stood  upon  warcTs  hex 
a   different  footing  from  the  Liby-Phoenician  jubjeou. 
towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the  interior.    Yet  ,^nt 'out 
the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  from  Car- 
every  town  tributary,  with  the   exception   of  *^**®' 
TJtica.     They  thus  derived  revenue  from  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian,  Liby-PhoBnician,  and 
indigenous  Libyan;   and  the  amount  which  they  imposed 
appears  to  have  been  exorbitant.     At  one  time,   immedi- 
ately after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural 
cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  produce,  3  and 
doubled  at  one  stroke  the  tribute  levied  upon  the  towns. 
The  town  and  district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of 
one  talent  per  day,  or  365  talents  annually.     Such  exac- 
tions were  not  collected   without  extreme  harshness   of 
enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the  tax-payer  of  all  that 
he  possessed;   and  even  tearing  him  from  his  family  to  be 
sold  in  person  for  a  slave.*    Accordingly   the   general 

'  Livy    xxix.    26.     Compare    the  for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the 

lastchapter  of  the  history  of  Hero-  soil,   as  Tyrtseus  sayd  of  the  Mes- 

dotus.  senians  of  his  time— 

*  Diodor.  xv.  17 ;    Appian.   viii.  'Qamp  6voi  |x6YaXoi<;  fix^eai  TSip6- 

81  68.  (xevoi 

'  Colonel  Leake   observes,   with  AcvicoaOvotai  (pepovrs^,  dvaYxaiT];  bnb 

respect  to  the  modern  Greeks,  who  ^uYp'^(;, 

work    on    the   plains    of   Turkey,  "Hixiou  nav,   ?aaov   xdpnov   Spoopa 

upon  the  landed  property  of  Turk-  98pot. 

iah  proprietors— '^The  Helots  seem  (Tyrtseus,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schneid.) 

to  have  resembled  the  Greeks,  who  The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 

labour    on  the   Turkish  farms  in  mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 

the  plains  of  Turkey,  and  who  are  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 

bound  to  account  to  their  masters  *  Folybius,  i.  72;  Livy,  xxxiv.  e2. 
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sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was  one 
of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some 
cases  the  Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such 
contingences  hy  paid  ffarrisons;  but  tney  also  provided  a 
species  of  garrison  £om  among  their  own  citizens;  by 
sendinff  out  &om  Carthage  poor  men,  and  assigning  to  them 
lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators  attached.  This  provision 
for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analogous  to  the 
Boman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the  Carthagi- 
nian political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  obvi- 
ating discontent  among  their  town  population  at  home^ 
and  of  keeping  watch  over  their  dependencies  abroad.  ^ 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no 
Military  apprehension  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them 
force  of  from  seaward ;  an  enterprise  firat  attempted  in. 
Carthage.  g  j  g  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  surprise  of  every  one,  by  the  Syra- 
cusan  AgathoklSs.  Nor  were  their  enemies  on  the  land 
side  formidable  as  conquerors,  though  they  were  extremely 
annoying  as  plunderers.  The  Numidians  and  other  native 
tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen,  distinguished 
for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  activity,  so  harassed 
the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  off.^    But^ 

Moyen(GeschichtederPh<Bniz{er,  very  near  to   the  city;  for  Boipio 

ii.  9.  p.  466)  assigns  this  large  as-  Africanus,   in  his  expedition  from 

sessment  to  Leptis  Magna;  bat  the  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to  steer 

passage  of  Liyy  can  relate  only  to  for  Emporia.    He  intended  to  land 

Leptis  Parra,  in  the  region  called  very  near  Oarthage ;  and  he  acta- 

Emporia.  ally  did  land  on  the  White  Cape, 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater  near  to  that  city,  bat  on  the  north 

distance   from  Garthage,  neat  the  side,    and    still   nearer    to    Utica. 

Qreat  Syrtis.  This  region  north  of  Oarthage  was 

Dr.  Barth   (Wanderungen  durch  probably  not  inoladed  in  the  namo 

die  Kiistenlander  des  Mittellandi-  Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  26-27). 

schen  Meers,   p.  81-146)   has  given  '  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9;  yi. 

a  recent  and  valuable  examination  8,  5. 

of  the  site  of  Oarthage  and  of  the  *  Appian.  viii.  32,  64,  69 ;  Phle- 

neighboaring  regions.   On  his  map,  gon.  Trail    de  Mirabilibns,   o.  28. 

however,  the  territory  called  Em-  Eufiax^^   ^^    97)9tv    iv    nspiv^^i^ati, 

poria    is   marked  near  the  Lesser  Kapyv^Sovtouc     icspixafpsoovTa^    tift 

Syrtis,    200    miles   from   Carthage  I8lav  cicap)(tav,  supsiv  ipuaeovxac  Im 

(Pliny,  K.  H.  v.  8).    Yet  it  seems  axsXsxooc  cv  a6p<|>  xst{«.ivou^,  Ac. 

certain   that   the    name    Emporia  The  line  of  trench  however  was 

mast  have  comprised  the  territory  dug  apparently  at  an   early  stage 

south  of  Carthage  and  approaching  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion;  for 
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these  barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organisation  to 
act  for  permanent  objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and 
the  second  Punic  war  with  Borne.  During  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  b.c.,  therefore  (prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign  parts.  For  these 
purposes  the^  chiefly  employed  foreign  mercenaries,  hired 
for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts 
irom  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native  Garthaffi- 
nians,^  though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertaKe 
this  military  service,  were  generally  averse  to  it,  and 
sparingly  employed.  But  these  citizens,  though  not  often 
sent  on  foreigrn  service,  constituted  a  most  formidable  force 
\?hen  called  upon.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  hoplites 
Avent  forth  from  the  gates  ofGarthageto  resist  Agathokles, 
together  with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  war- 
chariots.  >  An  immense  public  magazine — of  arms,  muni- 
ments of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — appears  to  have 
been  kept  in  the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Garthage.^ 
A  chosen  division  of  2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and 
family,  formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Gar- 
thage,4  distinguished  for  their  braverv  in  the  field  as  well 
as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  ana  the  gold  and  silver 
plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.  We  shall  find 
these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily;  but  most  part  of  the  Garthaginian  army  consists  of 
GtavlSf  Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together 

the  Caxthaginiani  afterwards,   at  trenoh. 

they  grew  more  powerful,  extended  <  A    Carthaginian    citison  wore 

their  possessions  beyond  the  trench;  as  many  rings   as  he  had  served 

es  we  see  by  the  passages  of  Appian  campaigns  (Aristotel.  Politic,  yii. 

ftbore  referred  to.  8,  6). 

Movers  (Gesch.  derPhosnis.  il.  9.  *  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

p.  467)  identifies  this  trench  with  •  Appian,  viii.  80.    Twenty  thon- 

the  one  which  Pliny  names  near  sand  panoplies,  together  with  an 

Thenas   on    the  Lesser  Syrtis,   as  immense   stock    of    weapons    and 

having  been  dng  by  order  of  the  engines  of  siege,   were  delivered 

second  Aflricanus— to  form  a  bound-  up  to  the  perfidious  manosuvres  of 

^^  between  the  Boman  province  the  Bomans,  a  little  before  the  last 

of  Afhca,  and  the  dominion  of  the  siege  of  Carthage, 

native  kings   (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  See    Botticher,    Qeschichte    der 

But  I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.  Carthager,  p.  20-26. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  last  is  *  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 
distinct     flrom    the    Carthaginian 
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for  the  occasion,  discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  cus- 
toms. Such  men  had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause 
in  which  they  fought — seldom,  to  the  commanders  under 
whom  they  served;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Car- 
thage with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. 1  A  military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in  Africa; 
as  happened  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city  was. 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in 
Sicily  these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make 
conquest  at  the  cost  only  of  her  money,  without  any  waste 
of  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals 
seem  generally  to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers 
— manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill;  until  we  come  to 
the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Hamilkar 
Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  HannibaL 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
p  liticai  ^^^^^  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to 
constitu-  enable  us  to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The 
o°"ha'         magistrates  most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  pre- 

***•  cedence  were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who 
presided  over  the  Senate.  2  They  seem  to  have  been 
renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were 
re-eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but  they 
were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal  families  or 
gentes.  .  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  genuine 
Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes, 
thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes —  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again 
was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 

>  See  the  striking  description  in  *  There  were  in  like  manner  two 
Livy,  of  the  motley  composition  Suffetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the 
of  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Livy, 
armies,  where  he  bestows  just  ad-  xxyiii.  37).  Cornelius  Nepos  (Han- 
miration  on  the  genius^  of  Hanni-  nibal,  c.  7)  talks  of  Hannibal  as 
bal,  for  haying  always  maintained,  having  been  made  hing  (rex)  when 
his  ascendency  over  them,  and  kept  he  wag  invested  with  his  great 
them  in  obedience  and  harmony  foreign  military  command,  at 
(Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Poly-  twenty-two  years  of  age.  So  Dio- 
bius,  i.  66-67,  and  the  manner  in  dorus  (xiv.  54)  talks  about  Imil- 
which  Imilkon  abandoned  his  mer-  kon,  and  Herodotus  (vli.  166)  about 
cenaries  to  destruction  at  Syracuse  Hamilkar. 
(Diodor.  xiv.  76-77). 
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principes  representing  the  curiae;  ^  sometimes  a  still  smaller, 
of  only  ten  principes.  These  little  councils  are  both  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  political  proceedings  of  Carthage; 
and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide  with  wh^t  Polybius 
calls  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — the  Three  Hun- 
dredy  with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  2  Aristotle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the 
two  Kings  of  Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to 
that  of  Sparta; 3  which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members, 
including  the  Kings  who  sat  in  it.  Bat  Aristotle  does  not 
allude  to  any  assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what 
Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  Councils,  one  of 
one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hundred  and  four;  and 
certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies.  He  compares 
the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan  Ephors; 
yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  with 
extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last 
Council  was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a 
check  u^on  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum;  of 
which  liivy  speaKS  after  the  second  Punic  war,  as  existing 
with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so  powerful  that  it  over- 
ruled all  the  other  assemblies  and  magistracies  of  the  state. 
Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to 
lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
being  perpetual. ^ 

These    statements,    though    coming    from    valuable 
authors,   convey  so  little  information  and  are   oiigarchi- 
withal  so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  c»i  system 
Btructure  and  working  of  the  political  machine   sentiment 
at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.'    But  at  Carthage. 

>  See  Morers,  Die  PhSnisier,  11.  (x.  18)  26yxXt}to<. 

1.  p.  483-499.  »  Aristotel.  Politic,  li.  8,  2. 

«  Polybius,  X.  18;  Livy,  xxx,  16.  •  I'ivy,   xxxiii.  46.    Justin   (xix. 

Yet  again  Polybius   in  another  2)  mentions  the  100  select  Senators 

place  speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  set  apart  as  judges. 

Carthage  as  representing  the  aris-  *  Heeren(Ideen  liber  den  Verkehr 

tocratical  force,    and   as   opposed  der  Alton  Welt,  part.  ii.  p.  138.  Srd 

to  the  iiX^9oc   or  people   (yi.  61).  edit.)  and  Kluge  (in  his  Dissertation, 

It  would   seem  that  by   FepovTiov  AristotelesdePoliti&Garthaginlen- 

he  must  mean  the  same  as  the  as-  sium,  Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed 

sembly  called  in  another  passage  all  these  passages  with  ability.  But 
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it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  government 
was  highly  oligarchical;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful 
fiftmilies  divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and  in« 
fluence  of  the  state ;  that  they  maintained  themselves  in 
pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from  the  multitude;  ^ 
that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds, 
often  stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that  the 
treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party-anti- 
pathies, unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  >  It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispen- 
sable qualification,  and  that  magistrates  and  generals  pro- 
cured their  appointments  in  a  great  measure  by  corrupt 
means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety  was  the  habit  of 
constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective  banquets  of 
the  euricB  or  me  political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual, 
and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of 
Sparta.*  There  was  a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who 
were  consulted  on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom 
Topositions  were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
lunetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one  mind.^ 
How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the 
rich  families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the 
lucrative  appointments  with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  depend- 
encies, &c.  The  purposes  of  government  were  determined, 
its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held — Suffetes, 
Senators,  Generals,  or  Judges — ^by  the  members  of  a  small 

their  materials  do  not  enable  them  pariaon  which  Aristotle  makes  with 

to  reach  any  certainty.  the  Spartan  public  mess.    But  eren 

A  Valerius  ICaz.  iz.  6,  4.    "Inso-  granting  the  analogy  on  these  ex- 

lentia    inter    Garthaginiensem    et  ternal  points  — the  intrinsic  differ- 

Gampanum  senatum  quasi  aemulatio  enoe  of  character  and  purpose  be- 

fnit.    Ille  enim  separate  k  plebe  tween  the  two  must  have  been  so 

balneo  lavabatur,  hie  diverse  foro  great  that  the  comparison  seems 

utebatur."  not  happy. 

*  Diodor.  zz.  10;  zziii.  •;  Valer.  Liry  (xxziv.  61)  talks  of  the  eir- 

Maz  ii.  7,  1.  euli  et  convivia  at   Carthage ;   but 

>  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  6,  6.  this    is    probably    a   general    ex. 

These  banquets  must  hare  been  pression,    without    particular    re- 
settled, daily  proceedings— as  well  ference    to    the    public     banquets 
a8  multitudinous,  in  order  to  ftarnish  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
even  apparent  warrant  for  the  com-  *  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,8. 
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number  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief  opposition  which 
they  encountered,  was  from  their  feuds  against  each  other. 
In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with  skill 
and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  sys- 
tematic foreign  and  commercial  aggrandisement.  "Within 
the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered 
either  the  successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion,  ^ 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our 
notice,  is  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  B.C.),   Powerful 
who  is  said  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  or-   t*^*!*®*  ^ 
'  ganize  the  forces,  and  extend  the  dominion  of  M*ago,^* 
Carthage.      Of  his  two  sons,  one,  Hasdrubal,   5*"y^^J'i 
perished  after  a  victorious  career  in  Sardinia; 2 
the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of  Himera 
in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has 
been  already  recounted.     After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his 
son  Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed 
his  life  in  Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.3     But  the 
sons  of  Hasdrubal  still  remained  at  Carthage,   the  most 
powerful  citizens  in   the   state;    carrying   on  hostilities 
against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous  Africans,  whom 
they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which  Carthage 
had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon  the 
city  was  situated.     This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have 
been  so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select 
One    Hundred    Senators    sitting  as    Judges    were   now 

>  Aristot.Polit.  ii.8, 1.  He  briefly  to  read  sv  XaXx7]66vt  instead  of  iv 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  ,  Kopx7]56vi.  In  another  place  (v.  10, 
of  Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  (i*  Kap- 
mentionedin  Justin,  (xxi.4).  Hanno  x^$6vi  S7]|jL0xpaT0Ufidv^)  a  state  de- 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  mocratically  governed;  which  can- 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  not  be  reconciled  with  what  he  says 
making  himself  despot.  But  he  was  in  ii.  ^,  respecting  its  government, 
detected,  and  executed  under  the  Aristotle  compares  the  Council 
severest  tortures ;  all  his  family  of  104  at  Carthage  to  the  Spartan 
being  put  to  death  along  with  him.  Ephors.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

Not   only  is  it  very  difficult   to  how  so  numerous  a  body  could  have 

make    out    AristotI  's    statements  transacted  the  infinite  diversity  of 

about  the  Carthaginian  government  administrative   and   other  business 

—but  some  of  them  are  even  con-  performed  by  the  five  Ephors. 

tradictory.     One  of  these  (v.  10,  3)  *  Justin,  xix.  1. 

has  been  pointed   out   by  M.  Bar-  '  Diodor.  xiii. 
t:.«3lemy  St.  Hilaire,  who  proposes 

VOL.  X.  M 
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nominated  for  the  first  time.  >  Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless 
tended  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians  from  farther  inter- 
ference in  Sicily,  during  the  interval  between  480-410  b.c. 
There  were  probably  other  causes  also,  not  known  to  us— 
and  down  to  the  year  413  b.c.,  the  formidable  naval  power 
of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on 
the  watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great 
Athenian  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions 
from  that  quarter  were  dissipated;  so  that  Carthage  again 
found  leisure,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  seek  in  SicQy  both 
aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the 
same  quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the 
B.O.  410.  motive  for  the  recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now 
tween*^  **•"  served  in  the  like  capacity  as  prompters  to 
Egesta  and  Carthage.  The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  engaged 
iiolr^*  ^^  ^^  *^  unequal  war  with  rival  neighbours  at 
Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties. 
They  had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,  2  before 
they  thought  of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This 
war  indeed  had  been  for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in 
the  larger  Athenian  enterprise  against  Syracuse;  but  it 
revived  after  that  catastrophe,  wherein  Athens  and  her 
armament  were  shipwrecked.  The  Egestseans  had  not 
only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred  aggravated 
hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brought  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original 
quarrel  with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of 
border  territory.  This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  maintain,  under  their  present  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. But  the  Selinuntines,  confident,  as  well  as  angry, 
were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in  their  original  claim. 
They  proceeded  to  stri]^  the  Egestaeans  of  other  lands 
indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced  the 
integrity  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no 
other  quarter  could  the  Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance 


*  Justin,  xiz.  2.  ally  a  war  between  Egesta  and  Se- 

•  Diodor.  xii.  82.  linns  (see  Diodor.  xi.  86— with  Wcs- 
It  seems  probable  that  the  war  seling's  note).  Lilybseum  as  a  town 

which  Diodorus   mentions  to  have  attained  no  importance  until  after 

taken  place  in  462  B.C.,  between  the  the  capture  of  Motyd  by  the  elder 

Kgestaeans  and  Lilybseans— was  re-  Dionysius  in  396  B.C. 
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of  finding  both  will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to 
Carthage.  * 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only 
semi -Hellenic)  was  situated  on  or  near  the  . 
northern  line  of  Sicilian  coast,  not  far  from  the  ti?S  ot' 
western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  the  immediate  ?«^^  *^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  fo^/aid— 
— Motye,  PanormuB  (now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  application 
or  Soluntum.  Selinus  also  was  near  the  western  f  I^eraess 
cape,  but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  of  Hanni- 
its  territory  conterminous  to  the  southern  portion  *  * 
of  Egesta.  When  therefore  the  Egestsean  envoys  presented 
their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid,  proclaiming 
that  unless  assisted  they  must  be  sul^'ugated  and  become 
a  dependency  of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not 
unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements 
would  be  endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour 
were  allowed  thus  to  aggrandize  herself.  Accordingly 
they  agreed  to  grant  the  aid  solicited;  yet  not  without 
much  debate  and  hesitation.  They  were  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — which  had  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover  left  such 
disastrous  recollections  2 — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan 
courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  armament.  J3ut  the  recollections  of  the 
Gelonian  victory  at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  appre- 
hension, also  kindled  the  appetite  of  revenge;  especially 
in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  that  general 
Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death.  Hannibal  was  at  this 
moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two  Suffetes,  chief  exe- 
cutive magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather  had  been 
seventy  years  before.  So  violent  had  been  the  impression 
made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera, 
that  they  had  banished  Oiskon,  son  of  the  slain  general 
Hamilkar  and  father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him 
to  pass  his  whole  life  in  exile.  He  had  chosen  the  Greek 
city  of  Selinus,  where  probably  Hannibal  also  had  spent 
his  youth,  though  restored  since  to  his  country  and  to  his 
family  consequence — and  from  whence  he  brought  back 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as  an 
impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour 
both  of  his   country  and    of   his    family.    Accordingly, 

Diodor.  ziii.  43.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
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espousing  with  warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestaeans^  he 
obtained  from  the  Senate  authority  to  take  effective 
measures  for  their  protection,  i 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta 
B.C.  410.  ^^^  Selinus,  to  remonstrate  against  the  encroach- 
c«rth»gi-  ments  of  the  Selinuntines;  with  farther  instruc- 
nUnenyoys  tions,  in  case  remonstrance  proved  ineffectual, 
Sicii*^  *^  proceed  with  the  Egestfleans  to  Syracuse,  and 
neutrality  there  Submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitra- 
ofByracuse.  j-^qq  ^f  ^^q  SyracusauB.  He  foresaw  that  the 
Selinuntines,  having  superiority  of  force  on  their  side, 
would  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  arbitration;  and  that  the 
Syracusans,  respectfully  invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected 
by  the  other,  would  stand  aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether. 
li  turned  out  as  he  had  expected.  The  Selinuntines  sent 
envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest  against  the  representations 
from  Egesta  and  Carthage;  but  declined  to  refer  their  case 
to  arbitration.  Accordingly,  the  Syracusans  passed  a  vote 
that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with  Selinus,  yet 
without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with  Car- 
thage; thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
aid  of  Egesta:  5000  Libyans  or  Africans;  and  800  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and 
service  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted 
that  camp  before  the  final  catastrophe  occurred. 2 

*  Diodor.    xiii.    43.      KaxecxTjoav  he  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct, 

fftpaTTjYOv  t6v  *Avvl3«v,  xaxa  v6{X0uc  or  misjudgement,  or  omission.   But 

TOT*  paffiXeoovta.   OOtoc  Be  ^v  otu>v6c  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  whicb, 

(tiv   TOO   itpoc  FeXtova  itoXejxi^ffavTOc  when  a  Urecian  general   thu8  ap- 

"AfxlXxou,  xoLi  npoc'Ijx^pa  xeXeoTi^oav-  parently  innocent  was  not  merely 

Toc,  Otoe  fiiFiffxiovocj  &<;  8ia  Trjv  TOO  defeated   but  slain   in  the  battle, 

TtiTpbc  ^TTO'  e'fyTofisoQrj,   xal  xaTe-  his   son  was  banished   for  life,    as 

plwoev   8v  "zfi  SsXivoovTi.    '0   6*  oov  Giskon  was  banished  by  the  Cartha- 

'Avvlfia?,  u)v  |xiv  xal  90061  [xiffeX-  ginians.  In  appreciating  the  manner 

Xt)v,    S(xu>;    6e    TGcc    TU)v    icpoY6vu>v  in  which  the  Grecian  states,  both 

dTifxla^  6iop9u>ffaff8ai  PooXofxe  -o*;,  Ac.  democratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt 

Thu>  banishment  of  Giskon,  and  with  their  officers,  the  contempo* 
that  too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  rary  republic  of  Carthage  is  one 
deserves  notice,  as  a  point  of  com-  important  standard  of  comparison, 
parison  between  the  Greek  re-  Those  who  censure  the  Greeks,  will 
publics,  and  Carthage.  A  defeated  have  to  find  stronger  terms  of  con- 
general  in  Ghreece,  if  he  survived  demnation  when  they  review  tho 
his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequently  pro(5eeding8  of  the  Carthaginians, 
banished,  even  where  there  seems  'Diodor.  xiii.  43,  44. 
neither  proof  nor  probability  that 
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In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  coun- 
tenance of  Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  ^.o.  410. 
time  in  full  power  and  prosperity,  still  believed   con 'idence 
themselves  strong  enough  to  subdue  Egesta.  of  the  Seii- 
Under  such  persuasion,  they  invaded  the  terri-  Sl^eV^arV"" 
tory  with   their  full   force.      They  began   to  defeated  by 
ravage  the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and   J^an^^and 
precaution;   but  presently,  finding  no  enemy  in   Garthagi- 
the  field  to  oppose  them,  they  became  careless,  ^^i***'- 
and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly  plunder.     This 
was  the  moment  for  which  the  Egestseans  and  Carthagi- 
nians were  watching.     They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  lOUO  men,  and 
recaptured  the  whole  booty.  1 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on 
the  part  of  the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  or  despoiling  their  ancient  enemy  se^itmis— *^' 
Egesta.  Only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  promise  of 
defence  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  yet  s^/ra'cuse— 
interfered.  But  against  such  an  interference  large  pre- 
the  Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  &Ynnibai  °' 
measure  of  their  own  force,  would  have  seen 
that  they  werenotlikely  to  achieve  any  conquest.  Moreover, 
they  might  perhaps  have  obtained  peace  now,  had  they 
sought  it;  as  a  considerable  minority  among  them,  headed 
by  a  citizen  named  Empedion,2  urgently  recommended: 
for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city"  in  Sicily. 
Even  at  the  great  battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine  troops 
had  not  only  not  assisted  G-elon,  but  had  actually  fought 
in  the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar;^  a  plea,  which, 
had  it  been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight  with 
Hannibal,  feut  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage 
appears  only  to  have  rendered  them  more  confident  and 
passionate  in  braving  her  force  and  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
They  sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid,  which  the  Syracusans, 
under  present  circumstances,  promised  to  send  them.  But  . 
the  promise  was  given  with  little  cordiality,  as  appears  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so  recently  before ; 
for  the  contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive    on  the  part  of 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  44.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  59. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  66;  xi.  21. 
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Selinosy  so  that  Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  4ier  to 
conquer  Egesta.  Neither  Syracusans  nor  Selinuntineft 
were  prepared  for  the  immense  preparationsi  and  energetic 
rapidity  of  movement,  by  which  Hannibal  at  once  altered 
the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes,  of  the  war.  He 
employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in  collecting 
a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to 
take  service.  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  b.  c,  through 
B.0. 409.  the  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a 
Hannibfti  Condition  to  leave  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of 
J'0"«?o^«'  sixty  triremes,  and  1500  transports  or  vessels 
with  •rery  of  burthen; 2  conveying  an  army,  which,  accord- 
*»'««  *h'*'  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  comparatively  low  estimate  of  Ti- 
lay^  siege  m»us,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men; 
to  Beiinns.  while  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000 
infantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  of 
war  and  battering  machines  for  siege.  With  these  he 
steered  directly  for  the  western  Gape  of  Sicily,  Lilybsdum; 
taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops  and  to  keep  his 
fleet  on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay  near 
Motye — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he 
should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
about  to  prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the 
southern  coast  towards  their  city.  By  this  precaution, 
he  took  the  best  means  for  prolonging  the  period  of  Syra- 
cusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an 
enemy  so  much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected, 
sent  pressing  messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the 
promised  help.  They  had  made  no  provision  for  standing 
on  the  defensive  against  a  really  formidable  aggressor. 
Their  walls,  though  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against 
Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during  the  long- 
continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  64-68.    ol  toic  Kap-  of  the  KrimAsus— B.C.  840. 

77}8ovlot<;*£XXrjve«  ^U(x(AaxouvTe<,  Ac.  ■  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    SuvotTol  H  tUi 

It  cannot  therefore   be    exact—  (the  Carthaginians)  |iidXi9Ta  twvyuv, 

that  which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timo-  f)ouX7]QivTCc'  xpuoov  yap  xal  apYupov 

leon,  e.  80— that  the  Carthaginians  itXsIoxov  xexxTjvTat,  SOtv  S  xe  n6Xc{io^ 

had  never  employed  Greeks  in  their  xal  x&XXa  cOnopeu 
•errice,   at  the  time  of  the  battle 
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in  many  places  out  of  repair.    Hannibal  left  them  no  time 
to  make  good  past  deficiencies.    Instead  of  wasting  his 
powerful  armament  (as  the  unfortonate  Nikias  had  done 
five  years  before)  by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real 
inaction,  he  waited  only  until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops 
from  Egesta  and  the  neighbouring  Carthaginian  depend- 
encies, and  then  marched  his  whole  force  straight  from 
LilybsBum  to  Selinus.     Crossing  the  river  Mazara  in  his 
way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its  mouth,  he 
soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.    He  dis- 
tributed his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  bat- 
tering machines  and  moveable  wooden  towers;  and  then 
assailed  the  walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the 
points  where  they  were  most  accessible  or  most  dilapi£ited. 
Archers  and  slingers  in  great  numbers  were  posted  near 
the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of  missiles  and  chase 
away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements.    Under  cover 
of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal 
in  height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were 
prepared  to  contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level. 
Against  other  portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with 
iron  heads  were  driven  by  the  combined  strength  of  mul- 
titudes, shaking  or  breaking  through  its  substance,  espe- 
cially where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or  decay. 
8ach  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.     He 
was  eager  to  forestal  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  im- 
petuous movements  of  his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the 
largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had 
been  defeated  before  Himera.  Collected  from  all  the  shores 
ofthe  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented  soldiers  heteroge- 
neous in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything,  except 
bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.  ^ 
The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly 
found  themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  de-  b.o.  409. 
stroying  hurricane,  is  not  to  be  described.    It  vigorous 
was  no  part  ofthe  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  impose  §^1*^^*,^° 
conditions  or  grant   capitulation;   for  he  had  gaiiant  re- 
promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  sol-  Jj*'*.^*^®"', 
diers.    The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  at^ength  ' 
liold  out  with  the  courage  of  desperation,  until   stormed, 
they  could  receive  aid  from  their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  54,  66. 
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southern  coast — Affrigentuni;  Gela,  and  especially  Syra- 
cuse— all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and  to  supplicate. 
Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls,  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens;  while  the  old 
men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from 
the  fate  which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  in  their  power.  Under  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  every  variety  of  war-cry,  the  assailants  approached 
the  walls,  encountering  every- where  a  valiant  resistance. 
They  were  repulsed  again  and  again,  with  the  severest  loss. 
But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those  who  were  slain  or 
fatigued;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous  struggle,  a  body  of 
Gampanians  forced  tneir  way  over  the  walls  into  the  town.  Yet 
in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  oesieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them,  so  that 
night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished.  For 
nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with 
undiminished  fury;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic 
population  maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their 
enemies  were  numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  per- 
petually— though  their  own  strength  was  every  day  fail- 
ing— and  though  not  a  single  friend  arrived  to  their  aid. 
At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after  terrible  loss  to  the 
besiegers^  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the  weak  pai*t 
of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city.  Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls 
were  carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barri- 
cade and  defend  their  narrow  streets,  in  which  their  women 
also  assisted,  by  throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the 
assailants  from  the  house-tops.  All  these  barriers  were 
successively  overthrown,  by  the  unexhausted  numbers,  and 
increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host;  so  that  the  defend^ 
ers  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the  agora,  where 
most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an  honourable 
ieath.  A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  £mpedion, 
3scaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest 
sympathy  and  the  most  hospitable  treatment.  ^ 

Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread 
Seiinus  is  themselves  through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of 
sacked  and  insatiate  appetites — murderous,  lustful,  and 
— mer-*'***  rapacious.  They  slaughtered  indiscriminately 
ciiess  elders  and  children,  preserving  only  the  grown 

slaughter,     ^omen  as  captives.  The  sad  details  of  a  town 

■  Diodor.  xiii.  56,  67. 
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taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus 
manifested  one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying 
without  the  pale  of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment. 
They  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen 
with  amputated  hands  strung  together  in  a  row  and  fastened 
round  their  girdles;  while  others  brandished  heads  on  the 
points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.  ^  The  Greeks  (seemingly 
not  numerous)  who  served"  under  Hannibal,  far  from 
sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed 
somewhat  to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers. 
Sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
fiTe  thousand  to  have  been  taken  captive;  while  two 
thousand  six  hundred  escaped  to  Agrigentum.2  These 
figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above,  the  truth. 
Yet  they  do  not  seem  entitled  to  any  confidence ;  nor  do 
they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
diflFerent  categories — old  and  young — men  and  women  — 
freemen  and  slaves — citizens  and  metics.  We  can  only 
pretend  to  appreciate  this  mournful  event  in  the  gross. 
All  exact  knowledge  of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the 
prudence  of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,   Delay  of 
that  this   unfortunate  city   should   have  been   the  Syra- 
left  to  its  fate  unassisted.  In  vain  was  messenger   others  i"* 
after   messenger  despatched,    as    the    defence   sending  aid. 
became  more  and  critical,  to  Agrigentum,  Gela,   Hannibal^ 
and  Syracuse.    The  military  force  of  the  two    to  their 
former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed   «°»*>»8»y- 
its  march  until  joined  by  that  of  the  last;  so  formidable  was 
the  account  given  of  the  invading  host.    Meanwhile  the 
Syracusans  were  not  ready.    They  thought  it  requisite, 
first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were  prosecuting  against 
Katana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a  large  and  carefully- 
appointed  force.  Before  these  preliminaries  were  finished, 
the  nine  days  of  siege'  were  past,  and  the  death -hour  of 
Selinus  had  sounded.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled 
by  the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who,  beginning  with 
a  long  interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached  their  town 
by  slow  blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
required.   Expecting  in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal 
would  enter  upon  the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  57.  »  Diodor.  xiii.  67,  68. 
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that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  misceUaneorts 
foreiffners  hired  for  the  occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  comld 
afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias  commanded  citizens  of 
Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he  could  not  expose 
to  the  murderous  but  thorough  -  going  process  of  ever- 
renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — they 
were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at 
length  joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentuniy 
only  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay 
everywhere  diffused.    A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by   the 
three  cities  to  Hannibal,  entreating  him  to  permit  the 
ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of  the 
gods;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue  for 
compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens. 
To  the  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned 
an  answer  at    once    haughty  and  characteristic  —  ''The 
Seliiiuntines  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom, 
and  must  now  submit  to  a  trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have 
become  offended  with  them,  and  have  taken  their  departure 
from  the  town."  i    To  Empedion,  an  ancient  friend  and 
pronounced  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians,  his  reply  was 
more  indulgent.  All  the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found  alive 
among  the  captives,  were  at  once  given  up;  moreover  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return, 
if  they  pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its  lands,  as 
tributary  subjects  of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
granted  such  permission,  however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused 
the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even  the  town  with  its  temples 
to  be  destroyed.  2    What  was  done  about  the  proposed 
ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

<  Diodor.  ziii   69.    *0  8i  'Aivl^ac  tnde  of  the  fallen  oolnmns,  it  has 

aRexpt9T),  ToOc  ftiv  SsXivouvtiou^  yiiQ  been  supposed  that  they  were  oyer- 

Suvafxevouc     tr^pstv    tv)v    iXtuQepiav,  thrown  by  an  earthquake.    But  the 

nstpav  t^c  SouXsiac  Xr/^ssGii*  touc  Ss  ruins  afford  distinct  evideuce,  that 

6so6<     ixto;    SiXivoovTo^    ot/ssdai,  th ese  columns  have  been  first  under- 

icpGox6'|;avtac  roic  ivotxoU3i<rf.  mined,    and    then    overthrowa    by 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  59.   The  ruins,  yet  crow-bars, 

remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  This    impressive    fact,    demon- 

of  Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing;  strating  the  agency  of  the  Cartha- 

characteristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  ginian    destroyers,     is    stated     by 

art  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen-  Niebuhr,    Yortrage  iiber  alte  Ge- 

turies  b.o.    From  the  great  magni  schicbte,  vol.  ill.  p.  207. 
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Saying  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder, 
Hannibal  now  quitted  the  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  desolation,  and  marched  across  the  island  *•''  *®'' 
to    Himera    on    its    northern    coast    Though  2!I?chJf\o 
Selinusy  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  Himera  and 
the  first  shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against  Ald*Som**' 
Himera  that  the  grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was  Syracuse 
directed.  Here  it  was  that  Hamilkar  had  lost  ^i^^l^li' 
both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  inexpiable  from  "*  ^ 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon:  J^^^nst  the 
here  it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  besiegers- 
full  vengeance  and  requital  from  the  grand-  h^^^j^^' 
children  of  those  who  then  occupied  the  fated 
spot.    Not  only  was  the  Carthaginian  army  elate  with  the 
past  success,  but  a  number  of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans, 
eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  antipa- 
thies of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders,  flocked 
to   join  it;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault.  Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his 
army  in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded 
to  instant  attack,  as  at  Selinus;  pushing  up  his  battering 
machines  and  towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 
The   Himerseans    defended    themselves    with    desperate 
bravery;  and  on  this  occasion  the  defence  was  not  unas- 
sisted, for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and  headed  by 
the  Syracusan  DioklSs,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a  reinforce- 
ment.   "For  a  whole  day  they   repelled   with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.    No  impression  being  made  upon  the 
city,  the  besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour, 
that  they  resolved  not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining 
themselves  to  defence,  but  to  sally  out  at  day-break  the 
next  morning  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  the  field.  Ten 
thousand  gallant  men — Himerseans,  Syracusans,  and  other 
Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out  with  the  dawn; 
while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men  and  women 
as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.  The  Carthaginians 
near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked 
for  nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.    In 
spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of 
great  personal  bravery,  they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were 
incapable  of  long  resisting  the  gallant  and  orderly  charge 
of  the  Greeks.  At  length  they  gave  way  and  fled  towards 
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the  neighbouring  hill,  where  Hannibal  himself  with  his  body 
of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operations  of  assault. 
The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  (6000  according  to  TimsBus,  but  not  less  than 
20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus), 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making  prisoners. 
But  in  the  haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became 
out  of  breath,  and  their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this 
untoward  condition,  they  fotnd  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought  up  by  Hannibal, 
who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and  succour  his  own 
defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was  now  so 
completely  turned,  that  the  Himerseans,  after  bravely 
contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found 
themselves  overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates. 
Three  thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  de- 
spairing of  their  city  and  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus, 
disdained  to  turn  their  backs,  and  perished  to  a  man  in 
obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
Carthaginians.  1 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  inHimera,  whenthe 
Syracusan  A^wer  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten 
squadron—  men,  with  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this 
takeiTVo '^  moment  there  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a 
abandon  fleet  of  twenty-fivo  triremes,  belonging  to  Syra- 
Himera.  ^.^gg  g^^^  other  Grecian  cities  in  Sicily;  which 
triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians  in  the 
J^se&n,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got  to- 
gether for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged 
city.  So  important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have  revived 
the  spirit  of  the  Himeraeans.  It  announced  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  in  full  march  across  the  island,  with  the  main 
force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of  Himera.  But  this  good 
news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  statement,  that 
Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybaeum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its 
main  force.  Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing 
from  Syracuse  to  Himera,  had  passed  by  theBayofMotye, 
^  observed  maritime  movement  among  the  Carthaginians 
there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in  explanation.    Here 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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was  intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for 
home  in  the  bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at 
Himera ;  especially  under  the  despondency  now  reigning. 
Diokles  not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail 
back  immediately  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  apprehended  surprise,  but  also  insisted  upon  marching 
back  thither  himself  by  land  with  the  Syracusan  forces, 
and  abandoning  the  farther  defence  of  Himera.  He  would 
in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-citizens  on  their  march 
outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him.  To  the 
Himerseans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than 
death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agony  of  fright  and 
despair.  But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor 
could  they  prevail  upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more 
than  means  of  transport  for  carrying  off  the  Himeraean 
population,  when  the  city  was  relinquished  to  the  besiegers. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to 
Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  on  as  much  of 
the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  depositing 
them  safely  at  Messene;  alter  which  it  would  return  to 
fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend 
the  city  with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these 
unhappy  Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  Partial  eva- 
without.    Immediately  the  feebler  part  of  the   ^ation^f 
population— elders,  women,  and  children— crowd-   resistive 
ing  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  hold  no   s*>ii  V^J^'y, 
more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to   town  is  at 
Messen^.      On  the   same  night,  Diokles   also   length 
marched   out  of  the   city  with  his  Syracusan   in°d°Sap- 
soldiers;  in  such  haste  to  get  home,  that  he   tured. 
could   not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syracusan 
soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous  sally. 
Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
took  their  departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only 
chance   of  escape;   since  it  was   but  too  plain  that  the 
triremes  would  not  carry  away  all.     The  bravest  and  most 
devoted  portion  of  the  Himeraean  warriors  still  remained, 
to  defend  their  city  until  the  triremes  came  back.    After 
keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all  night,  they  were 
again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Carthaginians, 
elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  and  with  the 
flight  of  so  many  defenders.    Yet  notwithstanding  all  the 
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pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines, 
the  resistance  was  still  successfully  maintained;  so  that 
night  found  Himera  still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day, 
the  triremes  came  back,  having  probably  deposited  their 
unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place  of  safety  not  so  far  off  as 
Messene.  If  the  defenders  could  have  maintained  their 
walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might  yet  have 
escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  phy- 
sical force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
gods  were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted 
Selinus.  At  the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen 
coming  near  to  the  port,  the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down 
a  wide  space  of  the  fortification  with  their  battering-rams, 
poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  overcame  all  opposition. 
Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric  host  now  on  all 
sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  city, 
which  became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and  plun- 
der. It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  inter- 
rupt the  plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to 
his  soldiers.  But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being 
anxious  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  by  dragging  away  all  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  amons  this  wretched 
population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  tne  approaching 
triremes;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor,  i 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when 
Hannibal  ^^  stood  as  master  on  the  ground  of  Himera; 
destroys  enabled  to  fulfil  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the 
2»d*8iaugh-  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his  slain  grandfather, 
ten  3C00  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consummation  of  this 
»8*»n°ex-  long-cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the  walls 
pution  to  and  temples  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses 
of*h?8*™°'^  in  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its 
grand-  temples,  having  been  stripped  of  their  oma- 

father.  ments  and  valuables,  were  burnt.    The  women 

and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in 
number,  were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where  Ha- 
milkar  had  been  slain,  and  there  put  to  death  with  indig- 
nity, 2  as  an   expiatory  satisfaction  to   his  lost  honour. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  61,  62.  Xu>tu>v  juvaTxac  xt  x«i  icai6ac  fiiofioo? 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  62.    Tu>v  8'  alxH'^'     '^^  "^^  oxpaToneSov  icapt^oXotTf  twi 
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Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the  hated  name  of  Himera  might 
pass  into  ohlivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so  desig- 
nated because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly 
afterwards  founded  hy  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. » 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale 
massacre  without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  among  all  the  acts  of  Hannibars  life,  this  was  the 
one  in  which  he  most  gloried;  that  it  realized  in  the  most 
complete  and  emphatic  manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations 
of  filial  sentiment,  religious  obligation,  and  honour  as  a 
patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  impulses;  and  that  if 
the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory 
fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and  efficacious. 
In  the  Carthaginian  religion,  human  sacrifices  were  not 
merely  admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation 
of  devotional  fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in 
times  of  distress,  when  the  necessity  for  propitiating  the 
gods  was  accounted  most  pressing.  Doubtless  the  feelings 
of  Hannibal  were  cordially  shared,  and  the  plenitude  of 
his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army  around  him.  So  different, 
sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  among  different  a^es  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which 
we  have  been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  ^.o.  409. 
we  have  found  few  or  no  examples  of  any  con-  ^larm 
siderable  town  taken  by  storm.    So  much  the  throughout 
more  terrible  was  the   shock  throughout  the   ^®s^ny- 
Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  recounted;  Hannibal 
Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  an-  ^u^^/my 
cient  standing  uninterrupted  prosperity — had  and  returns 
both  of  them  been  stormed,  ruined,  and  depo-  *<>  Carthage, 
pulated,  by  a  barbaric  host,  within  the  space  of  three 
months. 2    No  event  at  all  parallel  had  occurred  since  the 
sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after  the  Ionic  revolt  (495 

9'  avSp<bv  Touc  iXivtaC}  etc  Tpivx^Xtouc  riotory  oyer  Agathoklds  in  307  b.o., 

SvTaq,  icapiQ^a^cv  iicl  t6v  t6icov,  cv  tp  sacrificed  their  finest  prisoners  as 

itpiTcpov'AfxlXxsc  6ffdciCTcocauT«i>C»icb  offerings   of   thanks   to    the    gods 

rtX(ovo<  iv^piSr),  xol  icdivTa«  otlxisd-  (Diodor.  xx.  66). 

p-tvoc  xaTia<pa5».  '  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 

The   Carthaginians,    after    their  «  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  37. 
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B.C.  1),  which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and  mourning 
in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  JEgean,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless 
contributed  to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  im- 
pression of  calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  was  most  acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror 
for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian  general  had  displayed 
a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian  officer  throughout 
the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and  battering  ma- 
chinery surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian  cities. 
The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike 
terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity;  encouraging  Car- 
thaginian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by 
attacks  against  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such 
prospects  indeed  were  at  once  realized.  ,  Hannibal,  having 
completed  his  revenge  at  Himera,  and  extended  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  all  across  the  north-west  corner  of 
Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea  to  the  site  of  Hi- 
mera or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his  mercenary- 
troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated 
with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who 
had  been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  them- 
selves unfairiy  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust.  ^  Hannibal 
carried  back  a  rich  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Car- 
thage, where  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome 
and  admiration.  3 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in 
B  0  409-408  Sicily — and  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the 
^  '  *    others  would  greatly  rest  in  the  event  of  a  se- 

tinediscord  cond  Carthaginian  invasion — had  stronger  mo- 
in  Syracuse  tives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
kratea  elficacious  defence.     Unfortunately,  it  was  just 

comes  to       at  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  intestine 
°'  ^'  discord  burst  upon  Syracuse;   fatally  impairing 

her  strength,  and  proving  in  its  consequences  destructive 
to  her  liberty.  The  banished  Syracusan  general  Hermo- 
krates  had  recently  arrived  at  Messeue  in  Sicily;  where  he 
appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  fugitives  came 
from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he,  with 
two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 

»  Herodot.  vi.  28.  *  Diodor.  xiii.  62-80. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  C2. 
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serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia. 
After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus 
was  slain  and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed, 
sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the 
three  admirals.  Hermokrates  was  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  trierarchs  and  the  officers ;  he  had  stood  con- 
spicuous for  incorruptibility,  and  had  conducted  himself 
(so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with  energy  and  abil- 
ity in  his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by  his  be- 
haviour, was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the 
fleet,  Und  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations 
which  Hermokrates  haa  held  out ;  combined  with  the  fact 
that  Dioklesand  the  opposite  party  were  now  in  tho  ascend- 
ent at  Syracuse.  When  the  banished  general,  in  making 
it  known  to  the  armament,  complained  of  its  injustice  and 
illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sympathy,  and  even  exhor- 
tations still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite  of  orders  from 
home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of  raising 
sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country :<  upon 
which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  aflfection- 
ate  leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as 
they  should  return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried 
for  procuring  his  restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to 
the  forwardness  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  He  levies 
been  honourable  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  *^°?*'j*.° 
own  conduct  at  the  same  time  been  worthy  of  return  by 
the  worst  enemies  of  his  country.     For  imme-  ^o'ce. 
diately  oii  being  superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he  went 
to  the  satrap  Pharnabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of  money, 
which  he   employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and 
building  ships,  to  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syra- 
cuse and  procure  his  own  restoration.  2    Thus  strengthened, 
he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily,  and  reached  the  Sicilian 
Messene  rather  before  the  capture  of  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians.   At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh  triremes  to 
be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the  expelled 
Himerseans.    At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted 
to  force  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  28.    015'         *  Xenoph.Hellen.i.l,31;Diodor. 

oux  itpaja^  6eiv  axaaidCetv  npo;  t7)V     xiii.  63. 
iaoTu)v  iciXiv,  Ac. 
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firiends  in  the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by 
iirms.  Possibly  some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his  armament, 
who  had  before  sworn  to  lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  re- 
tamed  and  were  among  this  body  of  interior  partisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise. 
As  the  disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the  Syracusans 
B.O.  409.408.  against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  ig  there  must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against 

ret\i5-he°  I^iokles  and  his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the 
ettftbiishei  fall  of  Selinus  unaided,  and  the  subsequent  ab- 
th"  rainl'^of  «"idonment  of  Himera.  What  degree  of  blame 
beiinns,  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  these  misfor- 
«gain«t*'the  *^°®s,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.  But 
Carthftgi-  such  roverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  dis- 
iiiftns.  credit  him  more  or  less,  and  to  lend  increased 

strength  and  stimulus  to  the  partisans  of  the  banished 
Hermokrates.  Nevertheless  that  leader,  though  he  came 
to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he 
established  himself  as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got 
together  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  expelled  inhabitants 
(among  whom  probably  some  had  already  come  back  along 
with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh  colonists  from 
other  quarters.  B.e-establishing  a  portion  of  the  demolish- 
ed fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened 
by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body 
of  6000  chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other 
soldiers  of  inferior  merit.  With  these  troops  he  began  to 
invade  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Motye  and  Fanormus.  ^  Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both 
in  the  field,  he  carried  his  ravages  successfully  over  their 
territories,  with  large  acquisitions  of  plunder.  The  Car- 
thaginians had  now  no  army  remaining  in  Sicily ;  for  their 
immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  consisted  only  of 
mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then  disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout 
Sicily.  The  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Se- 
linus and  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground 
where  they  had  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was 
contrasted  with  the  inglorious    proceedings   of  Diokles 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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at  Himera.  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this  topic, 
coupled  with  the  unjust  sentence  whereby  Her-  ^  ^  40S-407 
mokrates  had  been  banished,  was  emphatically  His  farther 
set  forth  by  his  partisans;  producing  some  re-  attempts  to 
action  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in  "cuicT'^^' 
disgracing  his  rival  Diokl^s.  Apprised  that  the  ^ith  tte 
tide  of  Syracusan  opinion  was  turning  towards  Ihe*  sVra- 
him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed  preparations  cusansaiain 
for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  merL^Ban- 
for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  diflBculty.  He  ishment  ot 
marched  from  Selinus  to  the  ruined  site  of  ^*<'^^*"* 
Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the  Syra- 
cusan troops  had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat,  and 
collected  together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens; 
which  ^or  rather  the  unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon 
the  field  unheeded  for  about  two  years.  Having  placed 
these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated,  he  marched  with  his 
forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from  Himera 
to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted;  think- 
ing it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for  the  law — though 
in  his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city,  without  any  similar  scruples.  But  he  sent  for- 
ward some  friends  with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering 
them  to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  being  honoured 
with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their  arrival  was  the  signal 
for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an  outburst  of 
aggravated  displeasure  against  Diokles,  who  had  left  the 
bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  "It  was  to  Hermo- 
1« rates  (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts 
against  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  rem- 
nants of  the  slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to 
them  the  funereal  solemnities,  was  now  owing.  liet  the 
Syracusans,  after  duly  performing  such  obsequies,  testify 
their  gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by  a  vote  of  restoration, 
and  their  displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a  sentence  of 
banishment."  1  Diokles  with  his  partisans  was  thus  placed 
at  great  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Her- 
mokrates, he  thought  it  necessary  also  to  oppose  the  pro- 
position for  welcoming  and  burying  the  bones  of  the  slain 
citizens.  Here  the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently 
against  him;  the  bones  were  received  and  interred,  amidst 
the  respectful  attendance  of  all;  and  so  strong  was  the 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  63,  75. 
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reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the  partisans  of 
Hermokrates  carried  tneir  proposition  for  sentencing 
Diokles  to  banishment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
not  so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermo- 
krates himself.  The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so 
palpably  manifested,  in  trying  a  few  months  before  to  force 
his  way  into  the  city  by  surprise,  and  in  now  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed  force  under  his  com- 
mand— that  his  re-admission  would  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a 
despot.  1 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining 
a  vote  of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his 
return  could  not  at  that  moment  be  consummated. 
i«at?8°trie§  ^Y  Open  force.  He  therefore  retired  from  the 
again  to  Syracusau  frontier;  yet  only  postponing  his 
fnST^Syra-  purposcs  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  in  the 
cuse  with  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  oppor- 
f?rc*e™ He     tunity.  We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  with- 


is  defeated  in  had  been  much  strengthened,  and  his  oppo- 
and  slain,  ^euts  enfeebled,  by  the  recent  manoeuvre.  Of 
this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  banishment  of  Diokles, 
who  probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other  leader  of 
equal  influence.  After  a  certain  interval,  the  partisans  of 
Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought  practi- 
cable, for  admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night.  Forewarn- 
ed by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000 
soldiers,  crossed  the  territory  of  Grela,»  and  reached  the 
concerted  spot  near  the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the 
night.  From  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he  had  only  a 
few  troops  along  with  him ;  the  main  body  not  having  been 
able  to  keep  up.  With  these  few,  however,  he  hastened 
to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in  possession  of  his 
friends,  who  had  probably  (like  Pasimelus  at  Corinth  s) 
awaited  a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act  as  sen- 
tinels.    Master  of  the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined 

■  Diodor.  ziii.  76.    Kal  6  (xev  Ato-  ^u>pi]aev  eU  SsXivouvra.  Meta  8e  Tiva 

xlkj^  ifUYaSeuQT],  tov  8i 'Ep(jLOxpdTT]v  XP^'*^'*i  '^'^'*  (piXwv  auT6v  (xstaitefxico- 

ou8  u>c  npoosSi^avTO*  Oridrtsuov  Y&p  (xivu>v,  wp(i.T)98  (xeTocTpia^^tXiuvoTpa- 

TTjV  TdM6p6c  t6Xftov,   \i.ri  1C0T8  Tuytbv  tiu)tu>v,  xoi  nopeu9elc8io  Tij^FeXwa^, 

f,Y»}Aovlo^,  dva8»l5^  4out6v  TOpawov.  ^xs    voxt6c    eni   tov    ouvTRToypievov 

«  Diodor.  xiii.  76.  *0  |jl4v  ou^»'EppLO-  towov. 

rpdT7)«    t6tk    t6v    xaipov   ou^    6pu)v  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iy.  4,  8. 
fj9eTov  sU  t6  pidaaoSai,  fcdXiy  dve- 
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by  his  partisans  within  in  arms,  thought  it  prudent  to 
postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own  main  force  came  up. 
But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan  authorities  in  the 
city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered  their  full* 
military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling 
upon  tne  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested 
combat,  these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Her- 
mokratSs  himself  slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
his.  followers.  The  remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  upon  them.  Several  among  the 
wounded,  however,  were  reported  by  their  relatives  as 
slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being  comprised  in 
such  a  condemnation,  i 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syra- 
cusan citizens;  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his 
country  against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  daugerous 
as  a  formidable  enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  his  country  was  powerfully  seconded, 
and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it  lacked  that  adven- 
titious support  arising  from  present  embarrassment  and 
danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we  shall 
And  so  efficacious  two  ^ears  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most 
formidable  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  ^^^^  ^ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  history.    He  was  pe"ran?e  of 
a  young  Syracusan   of  no  consideration  from  Diouysius 
family  or  position,  described  as  even  of  low  birth  *    yacuse. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  —his  variouB  attempts  to  pTOcar« 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  8, 18)  states  restoration   to    Syracuse:— all    of 

that  Hermokratds,   ^Sv)  fsufCDv  ix  which  must  have  occurred  in  408- 

Zupaxoua(i>v,  was  among  those  who  407  b.o.,  ending  with  the  death  of 

accompanied    Pharnahazus    along  Hermokratds. 

with  the  envoys  intended  to  go  to  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that 

Susa,  but  who  only  went  as  far  as  the  person  mentioned  by  Xenophon 

Gordium  in  Phrygia,  and  were  de-  as  accompanying  Pharnabazus  into 

tained  by  Pharnabazus  (on  the  re*  the   interior    can   have    been   the 

quisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years,  eminent  Hermokratds.    Whether  it 

This   must  have  been  in  the  year  was  another  person   of  the  same 

407    B.C.      Now    I    cannot   recon-  name  —  or  whether  Xenophon  was 

cile  this  with  the  proceedings   of  altogether  misinformed— I  will  not 

Hermokratds  as  described  by  Dio-  take  upon  me  to  determine.    There 

dorus:    his  coming  to  the  Sicilian  were  really  two  contemporary  Sy- 

Messdnd— his  exploits  near  Selinus  racusans  bearing   that  name,    for 
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and  low  occupation;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential,  function.  ^ 
Ho  was  uie  son  of  Hermokrates — not  that  eminent  person 
whose  death  has  been  just  described,  but  another  person 
of  the  same  name,  whether  related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  > 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and 
instruction,  since  we  read  of  him  in  after-days  as  a  composer 
of  odes  and  tragedies;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  stood  distin- 
ffuished  in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — bravery, 
force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the  present 
occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krates, and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on . 
his  behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle, 
and  received  several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given 
out  for  dead  by  his  relations.  ^  In  this  manner  he  escaped 
the  sentence  of  banishment  passed  against  the  survivors. 
And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  after  recovering 
from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  unexpectedly  living — 
we  may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the  leading  men 
in  the  city  left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth  while 
to  reopen  political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters 
already  passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city, 
marked  out  by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokra- 
tsean  party,  as  the  person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle, 
and  resume  the  anti-popular  designs,  of  their  late  leader. 
It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the  chiefs  of  this  party  lent 
their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  Syracuse  was 
greatly  enfeebled  by  this  division.  Though  the  three  sever- 
al attempts  ofHermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud 
into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable 

the  father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  Dionysiue,  tcoXXootoc  u>v  Supaxoolcov 

was  named  Hermokratds.  xal  T(j)  ycvei   xai   x^   66^^   xal  toic 

Polybius  (zii.  26)  states  that  Her-  ecXXoic  finaaiv,  &c. 

mokratds  fought  with  the  Lacedao-  DemosthenSs,  adv.  Leptinem.  p. 

monians  at  ^gospotami.  He  means  506.  s.  178.   Yp^P-M-^'^etuct  u>c  cpavi,  <tc. 

the  eminent  general  so  called ;  who  Polybius  (zv.  36),  ex  87](&otix'^i;  xai 

however  cannot  have  been  at  iBgos-  totcsiv^^    oito9eaeu)«    6p(&7]9eU,    4c. 

potami  in  the  summer  or  autumn  Compare  Polysnus,  v.  2,  2. 

of  406  B.C.    There  is  some  mistake  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.    Aio- 

in   the  assertion   of  Polybius,   but  vuoioc     6    ^Epfioxpdtouc.       Piodor. 

I  do  not  know   how  to  explain  it.  ziii.  91. 

i  Diodor.  xiii.  98;  xiv.  66.  •  Diodor.  xiii.  76. 

I80krat6s,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  78— 
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body  of  malcontents  behind;  while  the  opponents  also, 
the  popular  government  and  its  leaders,  had  b.o.  407. 
been  materially  reduced  in  power  and  consider-  weaknest 
ation  by  the  banishment  of  Diokles.  This  magis-  of  Syraeus*, 
trate  was  succeeded  by  Daphnseus  and  others,  JJ*{}3f  p^.* 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  are  uticai 
spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  representing  the  sen-  party'of* 
timents  of  the  rich — and  that  they  seem  to  have  fiemo- 
manifested  but  little  ability.     Nothing  could  be  Danjj*, 
more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse  from  Car- 
at  this    particular  juncture:  for  the  Cartha-  **»»«•• 
ginians,  elate  with  their  successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera, 
and  doubtless  also  piqued  by  the  subsequent  retaliation  of 
HermokratSs  upon  their  dependencies  at  Motye  and  Panor- 
mus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second  invasion  of  Sicily 
on  a  still  larger  scale.    Not  uninformed  of  their  projects, 
the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  remon- 
strate against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace. 
But  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the 
preparations  discontinued.  ^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa 
burst  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  ^  ^  ^^^ 
island.  A  mercenary  force  had  been  got  to-  y'^J^j^  ^^^^_ 
gether  during  the  winter,  greater  than  that  sion  of 
which  had  sacked  Selinus  and  Himera;  300,000 
men,  according  toEphorus — 120,000,  according  ffinians. 
to  Xenophon  and  Timseus.  Hannibal  was  again  Joa™®^nd( 
placed  in  command;  but  his  predominant  im- 
pulses of  family  and  religion  having  been  satiated 
by  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himera,  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was  only  induced  to  accept 
the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon  named  as  colleague. 
By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of  Iberians,  Me- 
diterranean islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and  Numidi- 
ans,  was  united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  conveyed 
across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500 
transports.2  To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motye. 
The  Syracusan  leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and 
"Watchfulness,  immediately  despatched  the  like  number  of 
triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes  of  thereby  checking  the 
farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament.  They  were  victorious, 


Sicily  by 
the  Gartha- 
inians. 


host  under 
Hannibal 
and  Imil- 
kon. 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 


2  Diodor.  xiii.  80;  Xenopb.Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian  triremes,  and 
driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa;  yet  their  object  was  not 
attained;  for  Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  the  Syracusans  to  re- 
tire. Presently  afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared, 
disembarking  its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near 
the  western  cape  of  Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their 
B  0  406  arrival.  All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began 
Great  alarm  ^  prepare  for  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more 
Tn  Sicily—  vigorous  hand  equipments  previously  begun, 
****\i  n'*"  ^^^^^  *^®y  seem  to  have  had  some  previous 
for*defence  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The 
at  Agrigen-  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from 
"™'  the  Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta.    From  the 

latter  city,  however,  little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her 
whole  efforts  were  now  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Athens;  this  being  the  year  wherein  Kallikra- 
tidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  ArginussB  was 
fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the 
most  frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conto 
minous  as  they  were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier, 
and  foreseeing  that  the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would 
fall  upon  them,  they  immediately  began  to  carry  in  their 
outlying  property  within  the  walls,  as  well  as  to  accumulate 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade.  Sending  for 
Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela  as  commander  of 
a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that  town,  they 
engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1 500  hoplites;  reinforced 
by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal 
at  Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust.  ^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of 
Grandeur,  prosperity  and  magnificence;  a  tempting  prize 
wealth,  and  for  any  invader.  Its  population  was  very  great; 
of  Agrigen-  Comprising,  according  to  one  account,  20,000 
turn.  citizens  among  an  aggregate  total  of  200,000 

males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves ;  according  to  another  ac- 
count, an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000  persons; 2 
numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little 
iiiore  than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious 

>  Siodor.  xiii.  81-84.  >  Diogen.  Laert.  viii.  63. 
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territory  highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and  olives, 
Agrigentum  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  where  at  that  timp  no  such  plantations 
flourished.  Its  temples  and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — its  statues  and  pictures — its 
ahundance  of  chariots  and  horses — its  fortifications — its 
sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it  on  a  par 
with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.  *  Of 
the  numerousprisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians near  Hlmera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had 
been  employed  by  them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the 
advantage  or  ornament  of  the  city.  2  The  hospitality  of  the 
wealthy  citizens — Gellias,  Antisthenes,  and  others — was 
carried  even  to  profusion.  The  surrounding  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  s  which  the  rich  Agrigen- 
tines vied  with  each  other  in  training  and  e(]^uipping  for 
the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immediately 
preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the 
93rd  Olympiad — 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exsenetus  gained 
the  prize  in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after 
his  victory,  he  was  welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who 
escorted  him  home  in  procession  with  300  chariots,  each 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  and  all  belonging  to  native 
Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by  which  the  wetuthy  Anti- 
sthenes celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  dauffhter,  we  read 
an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this  wealth  and 
luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough  duties  of 
military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that  in- 
dulgences, not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency, 
were  allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  b.c,  when  Hannibal 
and  Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their 
first  propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character. 
They  invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Carthage;  or  if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to 
remain  neutral  and  at  peace.  Both  propositions  were 
declined.* 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  G-ela  and 
Syracuse,  the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a   confidence,  not 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84;  Polyb.  ix.  7.         »  Virgil,  JEn&id.  iii.  704. 
*  Diodor.  xi.  25.  <  Diodor.  xiii.  85. 
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unreasonable,  in  the  strength  of  their  own  walls  and  sitnation. 
Agrigentum  with  its  citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of 
limestone  hills,  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north;  the  river  Akragas  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city,  and  the  Hypsas 
on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hills,  separated 
from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half  is 
the  loftiest,  being  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea —  the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept on  the  south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent; 
on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of 
the  plain,  thus  presenting  a  fine  prospect  to  ships  passing 
along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  tnis  aggregate  of  hills  was 
encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built  round  the  de- 
clivity, and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a 
ravine,  and  accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on 
the  north-eastern  hill;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  place,  called  the  Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  tem- 
ples of  Athene  and  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  stood  the  Agrigentine  se- 
pulchres. 1 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the 
TheCartha-  1500  other  mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus 
from  Grela — the  Agrigentines  awaited  con- 
fidently the  attack  upon  their  walls,  which 
were  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those 
of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  battering- 
tombVnear  machines  or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one 
Distemper  P*^*  ®^  ^^®  south-westem  side.  It  was  here  that 
among  their  Hannibal,  after  reconnoitring  the  town  all  round, 
giSSt^?""  ^^S^^  liis  attack.  But  after  hard  fighting 
rors— Bacri-  without  succoss  for  onc  day,  he  was  forced  to 
fi®®-  retire  at  nightfall;  and  even  lost  his  battering 

train,  which  was  burnt  during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the 
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>  See  about  the  Topography  of 
Agrigentum— Seyfert,  Akragas,  p. 
21,  23,  40  (Hamburg  1845). 

The  modern  town  of  Girgenti 
stands  on  one  of  the  hills  of  this 
vast  aggregate,  which  is  overspread 
with  masses  of  ruins,  and  round 
which    the  traces   of  the  old  walls 


may  be  distinctly  made  out,  with 
considerable  remains  of  them  in 
some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18;  iz.  37. 

Pindar  calls  the  town  noTop-U  t' 
'Axpa7avTi— Pyth.  vi.  8;  Upov  oixrjfia 
noTafiou — Olymp.  li.  10. 
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besieged.  ^  Desisting  from  farther  attempts  on  that  point, 
Hannibal  now  ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  tombs; 
which  were  numerous  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of 
the  city,  and  many  of  which,  especially  that  of  the  despot 
Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur.  By  this  measure 
he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to  the 
erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufl&ciently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault. 
His  numerous  host  had  made  considerable  progress  in  de- 
molishing these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down 
the  monument  of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested 
by  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon  it.  This  event  was  followed 
by  religious  terrors,  suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.  The 
prophets  declared  that  the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act 
of  criminal  sacrilege.  Every  night  the  spectres  of  those  whose 
tombs  had  been  profaned  manifested  themselves,  to  the  af- 
fright of  the  soldiers  on  guard;  while  the  judgement  of  the 
gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential  distemper. 
Numbers  of  the  army  perished,  Hannibal  himself  among 
them;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death, many  were  dis- 
abled from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.  Imilkon  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of 
the  troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  accordinff  to  the  Car- 
thaginian rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the 
most  propitiatory  of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus;  and  cast  into 
the  sea  a  number  of  animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Po- 
seidon. ^ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army, 
and    mitigated,    or    were    supposed  to  have  g  ^^^.^gj^^ 
mitigated,  the  distemper;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  reinforce- 
desisting  from   all  farther  meddling  with  the  ™®J*  *^_ 
tombs,  was  enabled  to  resume  his  batteries  and  tum)  under 
assaults  against  the  walls,  though  without  any  hJJ'^^SoJ* 
considerable  success.    He  also  dammed  up  the   over  the 
western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  S^ ^  decr'ne 
against  the  wall;  but  the  manoeuvre  produced  to^puTsue*" 
no  effect.    His  operations  were  presently  inter-   *f  ®™-   '^^^ 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  which  ge?efaS  ^^^ 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  85.  incautious  pursuit,  by  a  simulated 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polyse-  flight ;    and  thus  to  have  inflicted 

nus  (v.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  upon  them  a  serious  defeat. 

said  to  have  enticed  the  Agrigen-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  86. 

lines,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  into 
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^*^  marched  from  Syracuse,  under  Daphnseus,  to 

auackthem  the  relief  of  Agrigentum.    Reinforced  in  its 
^^t*eat  ^^^^  ^y  ^^®  military  strength  of  Kamarina  and 

re  rea  .  Qela,  it  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
on  reaching  the  river  Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Agrigentine  territory;  while  a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan 
triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second  its  efiorts.  As 
these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched  against 
them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians;i  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
driven  back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where 
they  found  themselves  under  the  protection  ofthe  main  army. 
DaphnsBus,  having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe 
loss  upon  the  enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
disordering  their  ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the 
apprehension  that  Imilkon  with  the  main  body  might  take 
advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn  the  fortune  ofthe  day — 
as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat  before  Himera,  three 
years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were  thus  allowed  to 
get  back  to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  Agricentines, 
witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement,  tne  flight 
of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to  lead 
them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.  But  the 
generals  were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand;  con- 
ceiving that  the  city  itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its 
defenders,  and  that  Imilkon  might  seize  the  occasion  for 
assaulting  it  with  his  main  body,  when  there  was  not 
sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated  Iberians  thus 
escaped  to  the  main  camp;  neither  pursued  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine 
walls,  by  the  population  within. 


«  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a 
little  way  eastward  from  Agrigen- 
tum still  bears  the  name  of  II  Campo 
Oartagineae,  raising  some  presump- 
tion that  it  was  once  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Evidently,  the 
troops  sent  out  by  Imilkon  to  meet 
and  repel  Daphnaeus,  must  have 
taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  Agri- 


gentum, from  which  side  the  Syra- 
cusan army  of  relief  was  approach- 
ing. Seyfert  (Akragas,  p.  41)  con- 
teststhis  point,  and  supposes  that 
they  must  have  been  on  the  western 
side ;  misled  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Boman  siege  in  262  B.C.,  when  tbo 
Carthaginian  relieving  army  under 
Hanno  were  coming  from  the  west- 
ward—from Herakleia  (Polyb.  i.  10). 
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Presently  DaphnaBus  with  his  yictorious  army  reached 
Agrigentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  Daphnajui 
in  crowds,  along  with  the  LacedsBmonian  Dex-  enterc 
ippus,  to  meet  and  welcome  them.  But  the  joy  ge^im 
of  meeting,  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations  Discontent 
on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  poisoned  by  2^*}™,*^*^ 
general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  tine  gene- 
of  the  defeated  Iberians;  occasioned  by  nothing  J*!^j/°' 
less  than  remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption  been°baok- 
(so  it  was  contended),  on  the  part  of  the  generals  J^ttJ^g^*"* 
— first  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  next  the  They  are 
Agrigentine.    Against  the  former,  little  was  J^*^ 
now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as 
we  shall  soon  hear.    But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent 
of  the  Agrigentine  population  burst  forth  instantly  and 
impetuously.  A  public  assembly  beinff  held  on  the  spot, 
the  Agrigentine  generals,  five  in  number,  were  put  under 
accusation.    Among  many  speakers  who  denounced  them 
as   guilty  of  treason,   the  most  violent  of  all  was  the 
Kamarinsean  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly 
of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  DaphnsBUS. 
The  concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a 
full  sanction  of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend 
themselves,   found  neither   sympathy  nor   even  common 
fairness  of  hearing.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  stoned  and 
put  to  death  on  the  spot;  the  fifth,  Argeius,  was  spared 
only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth;  and  even  the  Lacedee- 
monian  Dexippus  was  severely  censured.  ^ 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals 
were  really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  pjj^ations 
it  been  fairly  heard,  would  have  been  valid —  in'boti  °^ 
is  a  point  which  our  scanty  information  does  ^JJilikai 
not  enable  us  to  determine.    But  it  is  certain  captures 
that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  at  *^gi  J*^^" 
Agrigentum    completely  altered    the  relative   liip^s  of 
position  of  affairs.  Instead  of  farther  assaulting  ^^^  Syra- 
the  walls,  Imilkon  was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  A^rigen- 
Daphnseus.  .The  camp,  however,  was  so  fortified  *«™  's  eva- 
as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege  from  this 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  87.  that  he  was  of  noble  birth  :    com- 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  pare  Thucydid.  vi.  88— the  speech 

with  the  fact  of  bis  being  in  high  of  Athenagoras. 

command,  makes  us  rather  imagine 
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time  forward  became  only  a  blockade;  a  contest  of  patience 
and  privation  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting 
seven  or  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
At  first  Daphnaeus,  wiiJi  his  own  force  united  to  the 
Agrigentines,  was  strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  intercept  their  supplies,  so  that  the  greatest 
distress  began  to  prevail  among  their  army.  The  Campa- 
nian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny,  crowding, 
with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace  of 
deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imilkon;  who  barely  pacified 
them  by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups 
of  the  chief  Carthaginians  around  him,i  coupled  with 
entreaties  that  they  would  wait  yet  a  few  days.  During 
that  short  interval,  he  meditated  and  executed  a  bold  stroke 
of  relief.  The  Syracusans  and  Agrigentines  were  mainly 
supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse;  &om  whence  a  large 
transport  of  provision -ships  was  now  expected,  under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their 
approach,  Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian 
triremes  from  Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly 
attacked  the  Syracusan  convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a 
surprise.  Eight  Syracusan  triremes  were  destroyed,  the 
remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
transport  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon.  Abundance  and 
satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Carthaginians, 
while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was  transferred 
to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of 
their  condition.  Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted 
at  the  violent  manifestation  of  the  Agrigentines  against 
their  generals,  extending  partly  to  himself  also.  At  any 
rate,  he  manifested  no  zeal  in  the  defence,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  having  received  a  bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from 
the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the  Campanians  that  Agrigen- 
tum was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of  supplies;   upon 

'  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-  leon,  o.  28,  29). 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  de-  There  was  a  select  body  of  Car- 
scription  of  the  war  of  Timoleon  thaginians— a  Sacred  Band — men- 
against  the  Carthaginians— of  the  tioned  in  these  later  times,  con- 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  drink-  sisting  of  2600  men  of  distinguished 
ing-cups,  and  rich  personal  orna-  bravery  as  well  as  of  conspicuoas 
ments,  carried  by  the  native  Gar-  position  in  the  city  (Diodor.  zvi. 
thaginians  on  military  service  80;  zx.  10). 
(Diodor.  xvi.  81;   Plutarch,   Timo- 
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which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away  to 
Messene;  affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay 
had  expired.  Such  a  eecession  struck  every  one  with  dis- 
couragement. The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  in- 
stituted an  examination,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vision still  remaining  in  the  city.  Having  made  the  painful 
discovery  that  there  remained  hut  very  little,  they  took 
the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated  by  its 
population  during  the  coming  night.  ^ 

A  night  foUowjBd,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  deso- 
lation than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  Agrigen- 
of  Diokles  with  the  inhabitants  ofHimera  from  tum  taken 
their  native  city.  Few  scenes  can  be  imagined  Sered^by 
more  deplorable  than  the  vast  population  of  the  Cartha- 
Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  gates  ^'***°"* 
daring  a  December  night,  as  their  only  diance  of  escape 
from  famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road 
to  Gela  was  beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  every  age  and  condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscrimi- 
nate lot  of  suffering.  No  thought  could  be  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  property  or  cherished  possessions. 
Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their  lives;  for  not  a  few, 
through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility  of  despair, 
were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen,  com- 
hining  the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  ^neas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods 
on  his  shoulders;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick, 
and  the  impotent,  all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender 
or  too  decrepit  to  keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of 
necessity  abandoned.  Some  remained  and  slew  themselves, 
refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the 
destruction  of  their  city;  others,  among  whom  was  the 
wealthy  Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure 
them  safety.  The  morning's  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon 
unguarded  walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population 
of  exiles  huddled  together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road 
to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agi  i- 
gentine  soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  sufficient  to  keep  off 
the  aggravated  torture  of  a  pursuit.  But  the  Carthaginian 
army  found  enough  to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey 
which  was  before  their  eyes.    They  rushed  upon  the  town 

*  Biodor.  xiii.  88. 
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with  the  fury  of  men  who  had  been  struggling  and  suffering 
before  it  for  eight  months.  They  ransacked  the  houses, 
slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and  found  plunder 
enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples  as 
well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the 
rest;  a  fate  which  Gellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to 
the  temple  in  which  he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins. 
The  great  public  ornaments  and  trophies  of  the  city— the 
bull  of  Fhalaris,  together  with  the  most  precious  statues 
and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon  and  sent  home 
as  decorations  to  Carthage.  *  While  he  gave  up  the  houses 
of  Agrigentumto  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them  stand- 
ing, and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight 
months'  siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first 
found  shelter  and  kind  hospitality  at  Q-ela;  from  whence 
they  were  afterwards,  by  permission  of  the  Syracusans, 
transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus 
B.C.  406.  permits  us  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical 
Terror  portion  of  Sicilian  history;  a  suitable  preface 

throughout  to  the  loug  despotism  of  Dionysius.  It  is  evi- 
siciiy.  ^gjj^  ^}jj^^  ^jjQ  seven  or  eight  months  (the  former 

of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while  the 
latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege  or  blockade  must 
have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  which 
are  not  mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main  circumstances 
which  brought  about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly 
informed.  But  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  its 
causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to  understand.  They  were 
terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the  extreme.  When  the 
storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and  Himera  was  now 
perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a  city  so  much 
more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
in  the  Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great 
proprietors  of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  vic- 
tors at  Olympia,  were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common 
fate  of  homeless  flight  and  nakedness — when  the  victorious 
host  and  its  commanders  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their  conquests  farther 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  89,  90.  «  Dlodor.  xiii.  91. 
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after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a  Greek  in  Sicily 
who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.  >  Severiu 
of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even  quitted 
the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there 
were  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  sitter  oom- 
Syracusan  generals  under  whose  command  the  pi»»nt« 
disaster  had  occurred.  The  censure  which  had  Syraoasan  * 
been  cast  upon  them  before,  for  not  having  geaer*!*. 
vigorously  pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now  revived, 
and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  subsequent  misfortune.  To 
their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  was  ascribed, 
and  apparently  not  without  substantial  cause.  For  the 
town  was  so  strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could 
only  be  taken  by  blockade;  now  we  discern  no  impedi- 
ments adequate  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  generals  from 
procuring  supplies  of  provisions;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  precautions;  upon  which  surprise  the 
whole  question  turned,  between  famme  in  the  Carthaginian 
camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.  >  The  efficiency  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum 
(as  depicted  by  Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the 
vigour  and  ability  displayed  by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse, 
,  as  described  by  Thucydides.  And  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like  the  Agrigentines 
—or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks — 
these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  led  to  the   condemnation  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^_ 
generals  and  to  the  nomination  of  others,  with  mokratean 
little  farther  result.    But  it  became  of  far  gra-  g*'^^^** 
ver  import,  when  combined  with  the  actual  situa-  comeTfor- 
tion  of  parties  in  Syracuse.    The  Hermokratean  ^*'^g^  ^^^ 
opposition  party — repelled  during  the  preceding  goTemment 
year  with  the  loss  of  its   leader,   yet  nowise  J»<*  elevate 
crushed — now  re-appeared  more  formidable  than      ^^^^  ^'* 
ever,  under  a  new  leader  more  aggressive  even  than  Her- 
mokrates  himself. 

'  Biodor.  xiii.  91.  of  Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  w&i 

*  Diodor.  xifl.  88.  taken  by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  6,  21 ; 

Xenophon  confirms  the  statement     ii.  2,  24). 

VOL.  X.  0 
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Thf  oughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat 
and  embarrassment  in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved 
fruitful  causes  of  change  in  the  internal  government.  Such 
auxiliaries  had  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  over- 
hung the  city  in  terrific  magnitude,  and  when  the  first 
Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on  returning  from  Agri- 
gentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned  ;i  as  in  the  memorable 
description  given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian  assembly 
held  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Elateia.  ^  The  generals 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens;  yet  no  one 
else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume 
their  duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party 
to  lay  their  train  for  putting  down  the  government.  Dio- 
nysius,  though  both  young  and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted 
as  leader  in  consequence  of  that  audacity  and  bravery  which 
even  already  he  had  displayed,  both  in  the  fight  along  with 
Hermokrates  and  in  the  battles  against  the  Carthaginians. 
Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  of  rich  family  who  had  ruined 
himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  his 
fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  th» 
despotism; 3  Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syra- 
cuse), rich,  young,  and  able,  threwnimself  ardently  into  the 
same  cause;  and  doubtless  other  leading  persons,  ancient 
Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood  forward  as  partisans  in 
the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from  the  beginning,  or 
speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to  whom 
all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxili- 
aries. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  a^xol,     9i    xataaxeudCouaiv     Sxspov* 

*  DemoBthends  de  Ooionlk,  p.  286.  (U9icep  'Innaptvoc  AiovOaiov  tv  Sups- 
8.  220.  xoOaaic. 

This  comparison  is  made  by  M.        Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  DioD| 

Brunet  de  FreslOi   in  his  yalnable  respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 
hisTorical  work  (Becherches  sur  les        Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 

Etablissemens  des  Grecs  en  Sicile,  Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more 

Part  ii.  s.  39.  p.  219).  of  an    equality   of  rank    and   im- 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  t.  6, 6.  Flvov-  portance  with  the  elder  Dionysins, 
tai  Se  pLStafioXal  x^^  iXifapxiaC)  xal  than  the  subsequent  facts  justify 
SxavdvaXu>9u>9i  xatfiia,  Cu>vxecd9«X-  (Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  S63  A.;  p. 
YU)«'  xoi  yap  ol  xoiouxoi,  xatvoxofi.«iv  856  F.), 

Ci]T0U9i,  xai  ^  xupavvifii  inixiGkvxai 
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Amidst- the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  ^^^^^  ^ 
wfio  rose  to  address  them.     He  enlarged  upon  of*i?iony- 
a  topic  suitable  alike  to  the  temper  of  his  audi-  g^^*°  **^® 
tors  and  to  his  own  views.     He  vehemently  de-  assZmb!*'^ 
nounced  the  generals  as  having  betrayed  the  against  the 
security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and   who"are' 
as  the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  deposed  by 
together  with  the  impending  peril  of  every  man  people,  and 
around,  was  owing.   He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  ^^JJ^^^J^ 
real  or  alleged,  not  merely  with  fulness   and  Tppointed" 
acrimony,  but  with  a  ferocious  violence  outstrip-  i^  *i»«i» 
ping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and  in-  '°®™' 
tended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death 
of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.     "There  they  sit, 
the  traitors!    Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but 
lay  hands  upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  sum- 
mary justice."  1   Such  a  brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Athenian  Kritias,  when  he  caused  the  execution  of 
Theramenes,   in  the  oligarchical  senate,  was  an  offence 
against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary  order.     The 
presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  disturber  of 
order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.  3  But 
his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.    Philistus  not  only 
paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all 
similar  fines  which  might  be  imposed — and  incited  Diony- 
sius to  persist  in  such  language  as  he  thought  proper.  That 
which  had  begun  as  illegality,  was  now  aggravated  into 
open   defiance   of    the  law.    Yet  so  enfeebled  was  the 
authority  ofthemagistrates,and  so  vehement  the  cry  against 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  'Aitopoufxivcov 
8i ndvTU>v icapsXQwv  Aiov6aioc  6^£p{Jio- 
xpaTOOC,  TU)v  (x4v  aTpaTTf)Y(I)v  xottiyo- 
pTjffSv,  o)«  «po5i8dvTU)v  Ta  i:pif[i.a-za 
ToT?  K.«px'*)8ovloic'  Ta  5e  tcXTjQr)  ica- 
ptb^uvc  icpb?  TTjv  a6TU>v  xipiODpiav, 
icapoxaXu>v  jat)  Tcepipieivai  tov  xaxdc 
TOO?  v6|iL00<;  xX'^pov,  dXX'  8X  X^^P***! 
ej&6^u>c  tTcifteivai  tt]v  SIxyjv. 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  91.   Tu>v  6' dpyivTCDv 

tT)pLloOvTU)V  TOV   AlOVOfflOV    XOXd   TOV)C 

vojxouc,  (be  QopuPoovxa,  <I>IXioto?,   6 
Td«  ivToplac  Ssxepov  a\)'C{p&^oi^y  oOolav 


In  the  description  given  by  Tbu- 
cydidds  (vi.  82-89)  of  the  debate  in 
the  Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  eX' 
pedition)  in  which  Hermokratds 
and  Athenagoras  speak,  we  find  the 
magistrates  interfering  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a  debate  which 
had  become  very  personal  and  acri- 
monious ;  though  there  was  nothing 
in  it  at  all  brutal,  nor  any  exhor- 
tation to  personal  violence  or  in* 
fringement  of  the  law. 
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them,  in  tbe  actual  position  of  the  ciiy,  that  they  were 
unahle  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  JDionj- 
sius  pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory, 
not  only  accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed 
AgiigentUm,  but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and 
wealuiy  citizens  generally,  as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical 
sway — who  treated  the  many  with  scorn,  and  made  their 
own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city.  Syracuse  (be 
contended)  could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a  totally 
different  character  were  invested  with  authority;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  be- 
longing to  the  people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deport- 
ment from  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness.  ^  His  bitter 
invective  against  generals  already  discredited,  together 
with  the  impetuous  warmth  of  his  apparent  sympauiy  for 
the  people  against  the  rich,  were  both  alike  favourably  re- 
ceived. Plato  states  that  the  assembly  became  so  furiously 
exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless  and  blood- 
thirsty inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of 
trial.  But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed 
to  cashier  the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Diony* 
sius,  Hipparinus,  and  others.  2  This  latter  statement  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  more  probable. 

>  Biodor.  ziii.  91.  If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  oo- 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  yiii.  p.  364.    Ol  ourred  as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  csn- 

7&P  icp6  Aiovualou  xal  *Iicicapivou  dp-  not  easily  explain  how  something 

^dvTtov   SixtXicbxai   t6t«   (ix;   tpovTO  so   ImpressiTe  and  terror-striking 

tu8aipb&vu><  tC(i>v,  Tpu9tt)vTdc  xs   xai  oame  to   he  transformed  into  the 

£(!.«  dp^6vTtt>v  ap}^ovTtc*  ol  xal  xouc  more   commonplace    statement  of 

8ixa  axpaxT)70uc  xaxiXeuffttv  pdXXovxtc  DiodomS|   hy  Ephoms,   Theopom- 

xouc  icp6Aiovu9iou,xaxd  v6fi.ov  ouSiva  pus,  Hermeias,  Timicus,  or  Philis- 

xplvavxec,   tva  Si)   SouXtOoitv  pL>]6«vl  tus,   from   one   of  whom  probably 

fi.iQXs   oov   hivQ  ftiQXS  v6fi.(p  8«ax6x|],  his  narratiye  is  horrowed. 

iXsudcpoi  8*  tUv  icdvxQ  icdvxwc'  SOtv  But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be 

al  xupavvl8«c  iyivOYXO  auxoTc  correct,  we  can  easily  account  for 

Diodor.  ziii.  92.    icapauxlxa  xouc  the  erroneous  belief  in   the  miod 

(liv  IXoat  x^c  ^PX^^»  ixipouc  8i  ttXtxo  of  Plato.   A  very  short  time  before 

oxpaxi]Youc,  tv  olc  xal  x6v  AiovOotov.  this  scene  at  Syracuse,  an  analogou 

Some  little  time  afterwards,  Dio-  circumstance  had  really  occurred 

dorus  farther  mentions  that  Diony-  at    Agrigentum.      The    assembled 

sius  accused  before  the  public  as-  Agrigentines,       being       inflamed 

sembly,   and  caused  to  be  put  to  against    their  generals    for   wh»t 

death,   Daphnnus  and  Demarchus  they  belieyed  to  be   slackness  or 

(ziii.  96) :  now  DaphnKUs  was  one  treachery  in  the  recent  fight  witb 

of  the  generals  (ziii.  86-88).  the  Oarthaginians,  had  stoned  four 
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Such  was  the  first  sta^e  of  what  we  may  term  the 
despot's  progress,  successfully  consummated.    The  pseudo- 


ot  tbem  on  the  spot,  and  on^y  spared 
the  fifth  on  the  score  of  bis  yonth 
Cl>iodor.  xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato 
confounded  in  bis  memory  the  scene 
and  proceedings  at  Syracuse  with 
the  other  eyents,  so  recently  ante- 
cedent, at  Agrigentum.  His  letter 
(from  which  the  aboTe  citation  is 
made)  was  written  in  his  old  age 
— fifty  years  after  the  even$« 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to 
matter  of  fact,  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  Tiews  of 
those  who  reject  the  letters  of  Plato 
as  spurious^  though  Ast  does  not 
notice  it,  while  going  through  the 
letters  aertatim,  and  condemning 
them  not  only  as  un-Platonic  but 
as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  let- 
ters themselyes,  and  his  reasoning, 
I  dissent  entirely  from  Ast*s  con- 
clusion. The  first  letter,  that  which 
purports  to  come  not  from  Plato, 
but  from  Dion,  •  Is  the  only  one 
against  which  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  made  out  a  good  case  (see 
Ast,  Ueber  Platen's  Leben  und 
Schriften,  p.  504-530).  Against  the 
others,  I  cannot  think  that  he  has 
shown  any  sufficient  ground  for 
pronouncing  them  to  be  spurious, 
and  I  therefore  continue  to  treat 
them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It 
is  admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authen- 
ticity was  not  suspected  in  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends. Without  considering  the 
presumption  hence  arising  as  con- 
clusive, I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substan- 
tive grounds  than  those  which  Ast 
has  urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thir- 
teen letters,  those  relating  to  Dion . 
and  Dionysius  (always  setting  aside 


the  first  letter)— that  is  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
thirteenth— are  the  most  full  of  al- 
lusions to  fact  and  details.  Some 
of  them  go  very  much  into  detail. 
Now  had  they  been  the  work  of  a 
forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend  that 
he  could  hardly  avoid  laying  him- 
self more  open  to  contradiction 
than  he  has  done,  on  the  score  of 
inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  with 
the  supposed  situation.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  one  inaccuracy 
which  I  take  to  be  a  fault  of  mem- 
ory, both  conceivable  and  par- 
donable. Ast  mentions  another,  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the 
eighth  letter,  respecting  the  son  of 
Dion.  Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter^ 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Dion,  recommends  the  Byra- 
cusans  to  name  Dion*s  son  as  one 
of  the  members  of  a  tripartite  king- 
ship, along  with  Hipparinus  (son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends 
Ast,  p.  52S)  cannot  be  correct,  be- 
cause Dion's  son  died  before  his 
father.  To  make  the  argument  of 
Ast  complete,  we  ought  to  be  sure 
that  Dion  had  only  one  son;  for 
which  there  is  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  Plutarch,  who,  after  hav- 
ing stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a 
youth  nearly  grown  up,  threw  him- 
self from  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  killed)  goes  on  to  say  that 
Kallippus,  the  political  enemy  of 
Dion,  founded  upon  this  misfortune 
a  false  rumor  which  he  circulated 
— u>c6  A(u>v  fiicai?  YtYov(i><  If^toxt 
t6v  Aiovuolou  xaXttv  *AicoXXoxpdTr]> 
xal  icoutaQai  fitdSoxov  (Plutarch,. 
Dion,  c.  66,  56 :  compare  also  C.  21 
— Tou  icaiSlou).  But  since  th  e  rumour 
was  altogether  false,  we  may  surely 
imagine  that  Kallippus,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  a  notorious  accident 
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demagogue  Dionysius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of 
antipathy  against  the  rich,  anything  that  we 
read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues, 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens. 
Behold  him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Generals,  at  a  moment  when  the  most 
assiduous  care  and  energy,  combined  with  the 
great  est  unanimity,  were  required  to  put  the 
Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate  state 
of  efficiency.  It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius 
not  only  to  bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself, 
but  to  nullify  all  that  was  bestowed  by  his  col- 
leagues, and  to  frustrate  deliberately  all  chance 
of  unanimity.  He  immediately  began  a  systema- 
tic opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagueB.    He 


Ambitioai 
arts  of 
Dionysius 
—he  ia- 
trigaes 
against  his 
colleagues, 
and  frus- 
trates all 
their  pro- 
ceedings. 
He  procures 
a  vote  for 
restoring 
the  Hermo- 
kratean 
exiles. 


which  had  Just  proved  fatal  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Dion,  may  have  fa- 
bricated a  false  statement  about 
the  family  of  Dion,  though  there 
might  be  a  younger  boy  at  home. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  number 
of  Dion's  children  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  population  of 
Syracuse ;  nor  was  Dion  himself  in 
the  situation  of  an  assured  king, 
able  to  transfer  his  succession  at 
once  to  a  boy  not  yet  adult.  And 
when  we  find  in  another  chapter 
of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion  (c.  SI), 
that  the  son  of  Dion  was  called  by 
Timseus,  Arciaua— and  by  Timoni- 
dds,  Hipparinua— this  surely  affords 
some  presumption  that  there  were 
two  sons,  and-  not  one  son  called 
by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast 
has  proved  the  eighth  Platonic 
letter  to  be  inacctirate  in  respect 
to  matter  of  fact.  I  will  add  that 
the  letter  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast 
says  it  calls  him  Hipparinua) ;  and 
that  it  does  specify  the  three  part- 
ners in  the  tripartite  kingship  sug- 
gested (though  Ast  says  that  it 
only  mentioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against 
the    authenticity   of    the    letters, 


however,  are  founded,  not  upon 
alleged  inaccuracies  of  fact,  but 
upon  what  he  maintains  to  be  im- 
propriety and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  intrusion  of  philosophy, 
unseasonable  mysticism  and  pedan- 
try, Ac.  In  some  of  his  criticisms 
I  coincide,  though  by  no  means  in 
all.  But  I  cannot  accept  them  as 
evidence  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  he  contends— the  spurious- 
nesB  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote 
letters  which,  when  tried  by  oar 
canons  about  letter- writing,  seem 
awkward,  pedantic,  and  in  bad 
taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikarnagsas 
(De  adm.  vi  dicend.  in  Demosth.p. 
1026-1044),  while  emphatically  ex- 
tolling the  admirable  composition 
of  Plato's  dialogues,  does  not 
scruple  to  pass  an  unfavourable 
criticism  upon  him  as  a  speech 
writer;  referring  to  the  speeches 
in  the  Symposion  as  well  ab  to  the 
funeral  harangue  in  the  Menexenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  ad- 
mit, that  Plato  was  not  a  gracefal 
letter- writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely 
interested,  and  even  personally  in- 
volved,   in   the   quarrel   between 
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refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  commnnica- 
tion  with  them.  At  the  frequent  assemhlies  held  during 
this  agitated  state  of  the  puhlic  mind,  he  openly  denounced 
them  as  engaged  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy.  It  is  obvious  that  his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen 
in  the  same  spirit  with  himself,  could  not  as  yet  have 
committed  any  such  treason  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians, 
But  among  them  was  his  accomplice  Kipparinus;^  while 
probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to 
him  personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as 
either  thorough-going  partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompe- 
tent  men,  easy  for  him  to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  nis 
calumnies,  though  received  with  ^eat  repugnance  by  the 
leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens,  K)und  favour  with 
the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that  moment  from 
the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every  one.  The  new 
Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius  alone 
was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous 
recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  for 
restoring  the  exiles;  men  (he  affirmed^  attached  to  their 
country,  and  burning  to  save  her,  havmg  already  refused 
the  offers  of  her  enemies;  men  who  had  been  thrown  into 
banishment  by  previous  political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now 
generously  recalled,  would  manifest  their  gratitude  by  de- 
voted patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far  more  warmly  than 
the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus.  His  dis- 
credited colleagues  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose  the 
proposition ;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and 
all  his  party,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The 
exiles  accordingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent 
men  who  had  been  in  arms  with  Hermokrates  when  he  was 
slain.  They  returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and 
revenge,  prepared  to  retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation 
under  which  themselves  had  suffered,  and  looking  to  the 
despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only  means  of  success.  2 

Bionyiias  II.  and  Bioiii  cannot  be  consider  both  the  character  and  the 

doubted.   That  he  would  write  let-  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  difficult 

tors  to  Dionysius  on  the  subject—  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  assured 

that  he  would  anxiously  seek  to  canon   as  to  the  epistolary  tone  in 

maintain  influence  over  him,  on  all  which  Plato  would  think  most  salt* 

grounds — that  he  would  manifest  able  to  address  him. 

&  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and  his  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  8. 

own  philosophy— is  perfectly  na-  *  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
tural  and  credible.    And  when  we 
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The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  w^s  now 
Dion  Bias  accomplished.  Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks 
is^ient'with  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  and  obtained  an 
re^nforce**^  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose  hopes  and 
ment  to  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  his 
Geia.  He  own.  Meanwhile  letters  arrived  from  Gela, 
the^ezeca-  entreating  reinforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  under- 
b  ^'i  h'  t  ^^^^^  *^  "®  about  to  march  thither.  Dionysius, 
of^he^Ge^  being  empowered  to  conduct  thither  a  body  of 
loan  oii-  2000  hoplites  with  400  horsemen,  turned  the 
«*"  y*  occasion  to  profitable  account.    A  regiment  of 

mercenaries,  under  the  LacedsBmonian  Dexippus,  was  in 
garrison  at  Gela;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though 
with  a  strong  and  discontented  popular  opposition.  On 
reaching  Gela,  Dionysius  immediately  took  part  with  the 
latter;  originating  the  most  violent  propositions  against 
the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse.  Accusing 
them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a  con- 
demnatory vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and 
their  properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired, 
he  paid  the  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and 
doubled  the  pay  of  his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  > 
measures  procured  for  him  immense  popularity,  not  merely  • 
with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also  with  the  Geloan  Demos, 
whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  their  wealthy 
oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  public  vote,  testi- 
fying their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large  - 
rewards,  they  despatched  envoys  to  car^  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved 
to  go  back  thither  at  the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan . 
soldiers;  and  tried  to  prevail  on  Dexippus  to  accompany 
him  with  his  own  division.  This  being  refused,  he  went 
thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the  Geloans,  who 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken  when  , 
the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with 
replying  that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force.  < 

A  third  step  was  thuLS  obtained.  Dionysius  was  going 
back  to  Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  from  Gela — with  increased  attachment  on  the 
part  of  his  own  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  double  pay — and 
with  the  means  of  coining  and  circulating  a  new  delusion. 

*  Biodor.  xiii.  SS. 
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It  was  on  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  thetown 
just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  He  returns 
of  the  theatre.  Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  to  Syracuse 
as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the  soldiers,  many  citi-  leased  ^^' 
zens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire.  What  news  force -he 
about  the  Carthaginians  ?  "Do  not  ask  about  your  SSifeagues ' 
foreign  enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  of  gross 
you  have  much  worse  enemies  within  among  *'**'°'^- 
you.  Your  magistrates — these  very  men  upon  whose  watch 
you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — they  are 
the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving  the 
soldiers  unpaid,  and  neglecting  all  necessary  preparation, 
at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on 
the  point  of  assailing  you.  I  knew  their  treachery  long 
ago,  but  I  have  now  positive  proof  of  it.  For  Imilkon  sent 
to  me  an  envoy,  under  pretence  of  treating  about  the 
prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase  my  silence  and  conni- 
vance; he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than  he  had  given 
to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  re&ain  from  hindering  them, 
since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues. 
This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my 
command.  While  my  colleaffues  are  corruptly  bartering 
away  their  country,  I  am  wflling  to  take  my  share  as  a 
citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  incur 
shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their  treachery."  . 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  JDionysius  among 
the  crowd  pressing  round  him — renewed    at  pj       . 
length,  with  emphatic  formality,  in  the  regular  is  name? 
assembly  held  the  next  day — and  concluding  ^f^^^^} 
with  actual  resignation — struck  deep  terror  into  handed 
the  Syracusan  mind.    He  spoke  with  authority,  ^*'**  ^^^^ 
not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  ex-  *°^®"' 
posed,  but  also  as  bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the 
Geloans,  echoed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose 
pay  he  had  recently  doubled.    His  assertion  of  the  special 
message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an  impudent  falsehood, 
was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all  these  men,  as 
well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hermokratean  party, 
and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.    What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told. 
It  was  not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the 
positive  deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded. 
The  peojple,  persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed 
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against  them,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by 
the  resignation  of  Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such 
treacherous  guardians  agamst  the  impending  invasion.  Now 
was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to  come  forward  with  their 
main  proposition:  "Why  not  get  rid  of  these  traitors,  and 
keep  Dionysius  alone?  Leave  them  to  be  tried  and  punish- 
ed at  a  more  convenient  season;  but  elect  him  at  once 
general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is 
actually  assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for 
our  purpose,  the  only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of 
safety.  Recollect  that  our  glorious  victory  over  the 
300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera  was  achieved  by  Gelon 
acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such  rhetoric  was 
irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — ^when 
the  partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  ac- 
clamation— when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — 
and  when  the  storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Seli- 
nus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela 
and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of  the  assembly  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing Dionysius  general  of  the  city,  alone,  and  with  full 
powers  ;i  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

The  first  use  which  the  new  general -plenipotentiary 
made  of  his  dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly, 
that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such 
liberality  (he  said)  would  be  the  best  means  of  stimulating 
their  zeal;  while  in  regard  to  expense,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation;  the  money  might  easily  be  provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important, 
A  arent  *°*  ^^  *^®  despot's  progress.  A  vote  of  the 
repenunoe  assembly  had  been  obtained,  passed  in  coneti- 
®^  **\®  ft  tutional  forms,  vesting  in  Dionysius  a  single- 
?he  vote.  ^  handed  power  unknown  to  and  above  the  laws 
Stratagem  — unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But  he  was  well 
siuBVJTob-  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus 
en°  ri  ^°  t*  voted  had  no  intention  of  permanently  abne- 
h?m"a'iK>dy  gating  their  freedom — that  they  meant  only  to 
°uaiS^^  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  under  the  press- 
^"  *'  ing  danger  ot  the  moment,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign 
enemy — and  that  even  thus  much  had  been  obtained  by 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  04.  •  ' 
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impudent  delusion  and  calumny,  which  subsequent  reflection 
wou]d  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner  had  the  vote  passed 
than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became  manifest  among 
the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a  second 
repentant  assembly  might  revoke,  i  It  therefore  now 
remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his 
power  by  some  organized  means;  so  as  to  prevent  the 
repentance,  of  which  he  already  discerned  the  commence- 
ment, from  realizing  itself  in  any  actual  revocation.  For 
this  purpose  he  required  a  military  force  extra-popular 
and  anti-popular;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to  the  city. 
He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan  as 
well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  en- 
suring their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to 
go  all  lengths  on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored 
exiles.  This  was  an  important'  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for 
bis  objects  without  the  presence  of  a  special  body  of 
guards,  constantly  and  immediately  available,  chosen  as 
well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in  such  vocation 
under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the  people.  He 
required  a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  -  for  his 
use  such  a  body  of  guards. 

But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal 
of  his  partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting   any   jyr     v    ^ 
such  vote  from  an  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
Accordingly,  he  resorted  to  a  manoeuvre,  pro-  JJ»  Leon- 
claiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to 
Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force  of  Syracuse 
(up  to  the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along  with  him,  with 
orders  for  each  man  to  bring  with  him  thirty  days*  provision, 
Lieontini  had  been,  a  few  years  before,  an  independent  city; 
but  was  now  an  outlying  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
Syracusans;  wherein  various  foreign  settlers,  and  exiles 
from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had  obtained  permission 
to  reside.    Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their  position  and 
expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either  their 

1  Diodor.  :^iii.  96.  ^  AiaXu8sl9V]c  Sk  iauTo6c  SeaniT'Tjv  ti]<  icoiTpl8o<    xa9- 

T^<  txxXifjola^,  o6x  6X1^01  tcbv  2ypa-  eaTaxdTCC*  *0  8i'Aiovoaio«,  xri^  ptt- 
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votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysios. 
While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides 
those  whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the 
general  body  of  the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most 
disaffected  to  him,  would  not  be  disposed  to  obey  his 
summons  or  accompany  him.^  For  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than  an  outmarch 
of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to  Leontini^ 
where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the 
side  of  Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Cartha* 
ginian  host  at  Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which 
purported,  ostensibly  and  according  to  sum- 
taken  there,  mons,  to  be  the  full  military  manifestation  of 
whereby  a  Syracuse;  but  which,  in  reality,  comprised  mainly 
guards  are  his  owu  adherents.  On  encamping  for  the  night 
assigned  to  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a  factitious  clamour 
*°**  and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness 

around  his  own  tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — sum- 
moned on  a  sudden  his  most  intimate  friends — and  affected 
to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the  citadel.  On  the  morrow 
an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the  Syracusans  and  residents 
present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan  assembly;  Syracuse 
in.  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia  Genturiata — to 
employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Boman  republic. 
Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw  himself 
upon  their  protection;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them 
emphatically  to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares 
of  his  enemies — and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  per- 
manent body  of  guards.  His  appeal,  plausibly  and  patheti-> 
cally  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly  seconded  by  zealous 
partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The  assembly — 
Syracusan  or  quasi -Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini — 
passed  a  formal  decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard 
of  600  men,   selected  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  96.    Ahrr\  8'  ^  tc6Xi<  Supaxoualwv  Tot><  icXtloTO»c  o68'  ^^su 

(Leontini)  tots  9po6piov rjv  xoi?  2upa-  tU  AwvtUooc. 
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alone.  1  One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards 
to  such  a  number  as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him 
against  any  small  number  of  personal  enemies,  but  not  to 
render  him  independent  of,  or  formidable  to,  the  many.> 
But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or 
misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited; 
and  even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there 
were  no  means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The 
regiment  of  guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius 
heeded  little  the  limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He 
immediately  enrolled  more  than  1000  men,  selected  as  well 
for  their  bravery  as  from  their  poverty  and  desperate 
position.  He  provided  them  with  the  choicest  arms,  and 
promised  to  tnem  the  most  munificent  pay.  To  this  basis 
of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  reffiment  of  household 
troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed 
of  mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards 
properly  so  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already 
around  nim,  he  invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by  tempting 
offers;  choosing  bv  preference  outlaws  and  profligates,  and 
liberating  slaves  for  the  purpose. 3  Next,  summoning  from 
Gala  Dexippus  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  he  sent  this  officer  away  to  Peloponnesus — 
as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose  and  likely  to 
stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse.  He 
then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under  one  organi- 
zation, officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to  himself. 
This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly 
accomplished  during  his  stay  atLeontini,  without  Dionysius 
the  opposition  whicn  would  probably  have  arisen  estabiisheg 
if  it. had  been  done  at  Syracuse;  to  which  latter  gy^aeuse^as 
place  Dionysius  marched  back,  in  an  attitude  despot, 
far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left  it.  He  now  entered 
the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen  body-guard, 
but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by  and 
dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into 
the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the 

>  Dlodor.  ziii.  96.  t^v  ta^uv,  (uo8'  ixdarou  fi.lv  xal  iv&< 
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city,  commanding  the  harbour),  established  his  camp  in 
that  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  con- 
spicuously in  the  eyes  of  all.  Though  the  general  senti- 
ment among  the  people  was  one  of  strong  repugnance,  yet 
his  powerful  military  force  and  strong  position  rendered 
all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the  popular 
assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  his  force,  and 
probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found 
so  subservient,  as  to  condemn  and  execute,  upon  his 
requisition,  Daphneeus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men, 
both  wealthy  and  powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief 
opponents,  and  were  seemingly  among  the  very  generals 
whom  he  had  incited  the  people  to  massacre  on  the  spot 
without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one  of  the  previous  public 
assemblies.  I  One  step  alone  remained  to  decorate  the 
ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph  of 
the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the 
daughter  of  Hermokrates ;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage 
to  Polyxenus,  the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.  2 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the 
Dionysius  despot*s  progress,  rendering  Dionysius  master 
as  despot—  Qf  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow-coun- 
whereby  he  trymcn.  The  successive  stages  of  his  rise  1 
attained  have  detailed  from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting  a 
e  power,  j^.^^  ^^  ^^^  from  Aristotle)  is  our  only  informant. 
His  authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since 
he  had  before  himnotmerelyEuphorus  and  Timeeus,  but  also 
Philistus.  He  is,  moreover,  throughout  this  whole  nai^rative 
at  least  clear  and  consistent  with  himself.  We  understand 
enough  of  the  political  strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to 
pronounce  that  it  was  adapted  to  his  end  with  a  degree  of 
skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck  a  critical  eye  like 
Machiavel ;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of  means,  when 
he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often  un- 
fairly construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and  appro- 
bation of  their  end.  "We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting 
himself  forward  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the 
Hermokratean  party,  acquired  the  means  of  employing  a 
greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion  than  an  exile  like 
Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same  ambitious 
purposes.    Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and  the 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  »  Diodor.  1.  c.  j    Plutarch,  Dion.  o.  8. 
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agony  of  the  public  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  stimalate  an 
ultra-democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuccessful  or 
incompetent  generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  traitors. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  the  government  of  Syracuse, 
in  406  B.C.,  must  have  been  strongly  democratical,  yet 
Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular  rights,  treats  it  as  an 
anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open  quarrel 
and  antipathy  to  tne  rich.  Nine  years  before,  in  the 
debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the 
Syracusan  assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was 
considered  to  stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich;  while 
the  latter  spoke  as  a  conservative  democrat,  complaining 
of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  rich.  In  406  b.c.  the 
leader  of  the  Hermokratean  partv  has  reversed  this  policy, 
assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour  much  more 
violent  uian  that  of  Athenagoras.  Dionysius — ^who  took 
up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one 
occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single 
vote  in  his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force 
against  all  future  voting  and  all  correction — might  resort 
to  grosser  falsehood  than  Athenagoras ;  who,  as  an  habitual 
speaker,  was  always  before  the  people,  and  even  if 
successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was  nevertheless  open 
to  exposure  at  a  second. 

in  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall 
be  really  available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes 
must  not  only  be  preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but 
must  also  be  open  from  time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and 
correction.  That  error  will  from  time  to  time  be  committed, 
as  well  by  the  collective  people  as  by  particular  fractions 
of  the  people,  is  certain;  opportunity  for  amendment  is 
essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final,  and 
never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly 
turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister 
purposes  of  some  designing  protector. 
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SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS  AT  SYRACUSE. 


B.O.  406. 

Imilkoa 
with  tbe 
Carthagi- 
nian army 
marches 
from  Agri- 
gentum  to 
attack  Gela. 


The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter, 
whereby  Dionysius  erected  his'  despotism,  can 
hardly  have  occupied  less  than  three  months ; 
coinciding  nearly  with  the  first  months  of  405 
B.C.,  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum  was  taken  about 
the  winter  solstice  of  406  B.C.*  He  was  not 
molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at 
Agrigentum,  to  repose  after  he  hardships  of 
the  blockade ;  employed  in  despoiling  the  city  of  its  move- 
able ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage — and  in  burn- 
ing or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as  could 
not  be  carried  away.*  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  for- 
ward towards  Gela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh 
siege-machines.  He  ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  his  rear.  Finding  no  army  to  oppose 
him,  he  spread  his  troops  over  the  territory  both  of  Gela 

BXen.Hellen.ii.2,24.  «0  iviauxoc 
IXY)Ytvy  iv  <{>  (uaouvTi  Aiovdoioc  itQ- 
pivv7]9C,  Ac, 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olym- 
pic year,  firom  Midsummer  to  Mid- 
summer; so  that  the  middle  months 
of  it  would  fall  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Julian  year. 

If  we  compare  however  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  1.  5,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we 
shall  see  that  the  indications  of 
time  cannot  hoth  he  correct;  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  .despotism 
byDionysius  followed  immediately, 
and  as  a  consequence  directly 
brought  about,  upon  the  capture 
of  Agrigentum  by  the  Oarthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of 
time  is  not  quite  accurate  in  either 


one  passage  or  the  other.  The  cap- 
ture of  Agrigentum  took  place  at 
the  close  of  b.o.  406 ;  the  acquisition 
of  the  despotism  by  Dionysius,  in 
the  early  months  of  406  B.C.,  as 
Diodorus  places  them.  Both  eyents 
are  in  the  sftme  Olympic  year,  be- 
tween Midsummer  406  B.C.  and  ICid- 
summer  406  B.C.  But  this  year  is 
exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
the  two  passages  above  referred  to 
in  Xenophon;  not  coinciding  ex- 
actly with  either  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  Dodwell,  Ghronolog.  Xe* 
noph.  ad  ann.  407  B.C. 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  82,  96,  108.  tac 
YXu^occ  xal  xi  icepiTTOTipu>c  slpjaa- 
(jLiva  xaTi9xa<(»tv,  Ac 
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and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder  was  collected  and 
much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to  attack  Gela, 
and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some  planta- 
tion-ground near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.  On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  car- 
ried off  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own 
citizens,  for  Dionysius  had  called  awayDexippus  Brave  de- 
with  the  mercenary  troops.  Alarmed  at  the  ^^1*1®^'^.^® 
approach  of  the  formidable  enemy  who  had  al-  Dionysius 
ready  mastered  Agrigentum,  Himera,  aqd  Se-  J"*^^"  ^^^^ 
linus — the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  en-  reiiere^ 
treaties  to  Dionysius  for  aid;  at  the  same  time  *^®™' 
resolving  to  send  away  their  women  and  children  for  safety 
to  Syracuse.  But  the  women,  to  whom  the  idea  of  separ- 
ation was  intolerable,  supplicated  so  earnestly  to  be  allow- 
ed to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In  expecta- 
tion of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave 
and  energetic.  While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted 
with  the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial 
success  against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of 
the  citizens  repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  against  the 
walls.  His  battering-machines  and  storming-parties  were 
brought  to  bear  on  several  places  at  once;  the  walls  them- 
selves— being  neither  in  so  good  a  condition,  nor  placed 
upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those  of  Acrigentum 
— gave  way  on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  stfll  the  be- 
sieged, with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  within;  re-establishing  during  the  night  the 
breaches  which  had  been  made  during  the  day.  The  feebler 
part  of  their  population  aided,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  the  warriors  on  the  battlements;  so  the  defence  was 
thus  made  good  until  Dionysius  appeared  with  the  long- 
expected  reinforcement.  It  comprised  his  newly-levied 
mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and  succours 
from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  toEphorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  TimsBus  represented.  A  fleet  of 
^  jGLr*y  ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  tachynus  to  cooperate 
with  them  off  Gela.  *- 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  100. 
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Dionysias  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea, 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in 
Plan  f  immediate  communication  with  his  fleet.  His 
Dionysias  presence  having  suspended  the  assaults  upon  the 
'J'»8en«r-  towu,  he  became  in  his  turn  the  aggressor;  em- 
on^he^Car-  ploying  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  todiarass 
tbaginian  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  Supplies, 
wmy-  r£Y^Q  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly 

the  same  as  had  taken  place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which 
had  ended  so  unfavourably  to  the  Greeks.  At  length, 
after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory  warfare,  Dionysius, 
finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his  plan  for  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards, the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp 
was  unfortified;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius 
resolved  to  make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division, 
consisting  principally  of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the 
Syracusan  ships,  who  were  to  attack  simultaneously  from 
seaward.  He  designed  at  the  same  time  also  to  strike 
blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right  division,  consist- 
ing of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the  right 
or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the 
left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp ;  while  he  himself,  with  the 
mercenary  troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  in- 
tended to  advance  through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the 
advanced  or  central  portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls, 
where  their  battering-machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry 
were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in 
case  the  attack  proved  successful;  or  for  protection  to  the 
retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  failed,  i 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or 
seaward  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the 
*  *      *        Italiot  division  and  the  fleet  in  concert,   was 
feated  and    effectively  executed,  and  promised  at  first  to  be 
obliged  to    successful.    The  assailants  overthrew  the  bul- 
^arks,  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and  were 
only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  reinforced 
from  the    other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet 
unmolested.    But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysias, 
the  right  did  not  attack  until  long  after  the  moment  in- 
tended, and  the  centre  never  attacked  at  all.    The  right 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  109. 
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had  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  over  the  Geloan  plain 
round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than  had  been 
calculated;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves 
so  obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow 
progress,  and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on 
the  Carthaginian  side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many 
other  ancient  towns,  were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular; 
perhaps  also,  farther  blocked  up  by  precautions  recently 
taken  for  defence.  And  thus  the  Sicilians  on  the  riffht, 
not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians  on  the  left 
had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat  after 
a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Oar- 
thaffinian  army.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming 
up  later  still,  found  that  the  moment  for  attack  had  passed 
altogether,  and  returned  back  into  the  city  without  fight- 
ing at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault, 
— or  both  the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  a.o.  406. 
certainly  to  determine.    There  will  appear  rea-  g-e  eva- 
sons  for  suspecting  that  Dionysius  was  not  dis-  ouates  Geia 
pleased  at  a  repulse  which  should  discourage  Jina— flTht 
his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandoning  of  the  po- 
Gela.     After  retiring  a^ain  within  the  walls,   gotSpfa'ieS' 
he  called  together  his  principal  friends  to  con-  which  are  ' 
suit  what  was  best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  Jacked*by 
opinion  that  it  was  imprudent  to  incur  farther  the  Oartha- 
hazard  for  the  preservation  of  the  town.    Dio-  8i»»i»»8. 
nysius  now  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as  Diokles 
after  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnseus  and  the 
other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the 
capture  of  their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.    He 
felt  constrained  to  abandon  G-ela,  taking  the  best  means 
in  his  power  for  protecting  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants. 
Accordingly,  to  keep  the  intention  of  flight  secret,  he  sent 
a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a  burial-truce  for  the  ensuing 
day;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000  light  troops,  with 
orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy  throughout 
the  whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires  burning, 
80  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. I    Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the 
Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the 
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commencement  of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main 
army  followed  at  midnight  to  protect  them.  All  hurried 
forward  on  their  march  to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  ac- 
count the  hours  of  darkness.  On  their  way  thither  lay 
Kamarina — Kamarina  the  immoveable,  ^  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal  night 
seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet.  Not  thinking  himself  com- 
petent to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Kama- 
rin»an  population  to  become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the 
Geloans.  The  same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already 
been  recounted  at  Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen 
repeated  on  the  road  from  Gela  to  Syracuse;  a  fugitive 
multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  free  as  well  as 
slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying  they  knew 
not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless  enemy. 
The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not 
molested  by  any  pursuit.  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians, 
discovering  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately 
rushed  in.  and  took  possession  of  it.  As  very  little  of  the 
valuable  property  within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plun- 
der fell  into  the  nands  of  the  conquering  host,  whose  bar- 
barous hands  massacred  indiscriminately  the  miserable 
remnant  left  behind;  old  men,  sick,  and  children,  unable  to 
accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid.  Some  of  the 
conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.  2 

Amidst  the  su£Perings  of  this  distressed  multitude, 
Indiana.  however,  and  the  compassion  of  the  protecting 
tion  and  army,  other  feelings  also  were  powerfully 
trMiXeV'  aroused.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so  unmeasured 
against  and  SO  effective  in  calumniating  unsuccessful 
Dionysius.  generals  before,  was  now  himself  exposed  to  the 
same  arrows.  Fierce  were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred 
against  him,  both  among  the  fugitives  and  among  the  army. 
He  was  accused  of  bavins  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians, 
not  only  the  army,  but  also  G-ela  and  Kamarina,  in  order 
that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by  these  formidable  neigh- 
bours so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain  in  patient 

'  Mij  xtv«i  Ka^Ldpivav,  oxivkjto?  y*P  *  Diodor.  xiii.   111.    Ou6e(i.ia  fop 
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servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that  his  ^ 
achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of 
the  large  force  which  he  brought  with  him;  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  recent  battle  hadbeen  nowise  sufficient  to 
compel,  or  even  to  excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight;  that  the 
mercenaries  especially,  the  force  upon  which  he,  most  relied, 
had  not  only  sustained  no  loss,  but  had  never  been  brought 
into  action;  that  while  his  measures  taken  against  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they  on  their 
side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his 
flight — thus  affording  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance 
between  them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by 
all — except  his  own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept 
near  him  for  security.  The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made 
the  attack  and  sustained  the  main  loss  during  the  recent 
battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for  having  left  them 
thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and  marched 
across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horse- 
men, the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground 
of  anger  against  Dionysius;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or 
supposed  treachery  in  this  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more 
from  the  despotism  which  he  had  just  erected  over  his 
fellow-citizens.     This  despotism,  having  been  commenced 
in  gross  fraud,  and  consummated  by  violence,  Mutiny  of 
was  now  deprived  of  the  only  plausible  colour  the  Syracu- 
which  it  had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  meii-°"eV 
been  just  as  disgracefully  imsuccessful  against  ride  off  to 
the  Carthaginians,  as  those  other  generals  whom  »Jd*decfar« 
he  had  denounced  and  superseded.   Determined  against 
to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they  hated  at  ^^^^^y^^^"- 
once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horsemen 
watched  for  an   opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius 
during  the  retreat,  and  killing  him.    But  finding  him  too 
carefully  guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surround- 
ed his  person,  they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their 
best  speed  to  Syracuse,  with  the  full  purpose  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  keeping  out  Dionysius. 
As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings  had  been  received  of 
the  defeat  and   flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained  admission 
without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia;  the  primi- 
tive interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set 
apart  by  the  despot  for  his   own  residence  and  power. 
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They  immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of 
DionysiuB,  which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold, 
sQyeri  and  valuables  of  every  kind.  He  had  been  despot 
but  a  few  weeks;  so  that  he  must  have  begun  betimes  to 
despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascertained  that  his  own 
private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The  assailants 
not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards 
died  of  the  outrage.  ^  Against  this  unfortunate  woman 
they  probably  cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as 
the  wife  of  Dionysius,  but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermo- 
kratSs.  They  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad  the  news 
that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return;  for  they  fully 
confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed  among 
the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him.  2  After  having 
betrayed  his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to 
the  Carthaginians,  by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of 
necessity  (they  asserted) — he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced, 
and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before  the  just  displeasure  of 
his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse  was  now  free ; 
and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her 
popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  resonable  precautions 
B.C.  406.  against  adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances 
Their  im-  would  probably  have  proved  correct.  The 
prudence—  career  <)f  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But 
iurprfsed  while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder 
and  over-  of  his  house  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife, 
the'rapid^^  they  were  so  rashly  confident  in  his  supposed 
return  of  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in  their  own  mastery  of 
Dionysius.  ^jjg  insular  portion  of  the  city,  that  they  neglect- 
ed to  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer  city) 
against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promptitude  of 
Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of  their 
secession  from  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  senti- 
ments, he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that 
he  could  only  defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of 
attack.  Accordingly,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
best  and  most  devoted  soldiers — 100  horsemen  and  600  foot 
— he  left  his  army  and  proceeded  by  a  forced  march  to 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  112;  xiv.  44.    Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  8. 
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Syracuse;  a  distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about 45  English  miles. 
He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  and  presented  himself,  not 
at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably  ascertained 
to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  but  at  thatof  Achradina 
which  latter  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed  a 
s.eparate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  I^ekropolis 
between  them,  i  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently 
discovered  it  to  be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply 
to  it  some  reeds  gathered  in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as 
to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it.  So  eager  had  he  been  for 
celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were  with  him.  But 
as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their  work, 
he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  the 
outer  city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he 
became  master,  without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  agora,  or  market-place,  which  formed 
its  chief  open  space.  His  principal  enemies,  astounded  by 
this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia  into  Achradina, 
and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it  already 
in  possession  of  Dionysius;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  con- 
siderable armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by 
his  mercenaries.  Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who  entered  Achradina  in  small 
and  successive  parties,  without  any  order,  as  they  came 
out  of  Ortygia.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  houses 
of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to 
seek  shelter  in  exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan 
horsemen — who  but  the  evening  before  were  masters  of 
the  city,  and  might  with  common  prudence  have  maintained 
themselves  in  it — were  thus  either  destroyed  or  driven 
into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  established  themselves 
in  the  town  of  JStna.2 


■Diodor.xiii.113.  icapTJviceplpiloac  trating   the  siege   of  the  town  by 

v»iXTo<;  Kpoc  T>jv  k6X71v  t^c  'Axpa5iv^<;  the  Athenians ;  also  to  a  third  plan, 

....  elffi^Xauye  Sid  t'^c  AxpaStvij^,  Ac*  annexed  to  this  volume,  represent- 

For  an  explanation  of  the  topo-  ing  Syracuse  as  it  stood  at  the  end 

graphy  of  Syracuse,  the  reader  is  of  the  life  of  Dionysius,  with  bis 

referred  to  an  Appendix  annexed  additions. 

to   the   last  preceding  Volume   of  >  Diodor.  xiii.  113.    Compare  Xe- 

ibis  History,  with  two  plans,  illus-  noph.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  6. 
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Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the 
DionysiuB  ensuing  day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries, 
master  of  and  also  by  the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now 
Syracuse.  completed  their  march.  The  miserable  sufiFerers 
from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked  upon  him  with  in- 
dignation as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  at  Leontini ; 
seemingly  as  companions  of  the  original  Leontine  citizens, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  domicuiated  at  Syracuse,  but 
who  no  longer  chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius. 
Leontini  thus  became  again  an  independent  city,  i 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin 
Dionysius,  yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more 
master  of  Syracuse  than  ever;  and  had  more  completely 
trodden  down  his  opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had 
just  destroyed  and  chased  away,  were  for  the  most  part  the 
rich  and  powerful  citizens  of  Syracuse.  To  have  put  down 
such  formidable  enemies,  almost  indispensable  as  leaders 
to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against  him,  was  the 
strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at 
Syracuse,  to  which  he  had  to  render  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Gela  and  Kamarina^  and  before  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  arraigned — as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his 
predecessors  who  had  commanded  at  Himera  and  Agri- 
gentum.  All  such  popular  securities  he  had  already  over- 
ridden or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force,  and  in- 
timidation of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule  rested,  were 
now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however, 
B.C.  405.  Dionysius  might  still  have  found  defence  difl&cult, 
Proposi-  ^^  Imilkon  had  marched  on  with  his  victorious 
tions  of  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and  Ka- 
from^im  ™*  marina,  and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syra- 
kon.  Terms  cuse.  From  all  hazard  and  alarm  of  this  sort, 
of  peace.  y^e  was  Speedily  relieved,  by  propositions  for 
peace,  with  came  spontaneously  tendered  by  the  Cartha- 

>  Xenopbon(Hellen.ii.  3,5)  states  what  Diodorus   notices   (ziii.  113). 

that  Hbe  Ijeontines,   co-residents  Leontini,  recognised  as  independ- 

at  Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  ent  by  the  peace    which  speedily 

city  from  Dionysius  and  the  Syra-  followed,  is  mentioned  again  short- 

cusans."  ly  afterwards  as  independent  (xir. 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seems  14).    It  had  been  annexed  to  8yra- 

a  part  of  the  same  transaction  as  cuse  before  the  Athenian  siege. 
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ginian  general.    Peace  was  concluded  between  them,  on 
the  following  terms: — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  previous 
possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily. 
They  shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by 
their  present  fugitive  inhabitants;  but  on  condition  of 
paying  tribute  to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and 
fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Messend,  as  well 
as  all  the  Sikel  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  auto- 
nomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.  ^ 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both 
sides,  shall  be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now 
concluded.     Though  they  were  extremely  ad-  OoUusion 
vantageous  to  Carthage,  assigning  to  her,  either   <>'  ^*o?y- 
as   subject  or  as  tributary,  the  whole  of  the  tie'cartha- 
southern  shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse  was,  ginJans, 
after  all;  the  great  prize  to  ,be  obtained,  the  ^tm  hi^' 
conquest  of  which  was  essential  to  the  security  dominion 
of  ^1  the  remainder,  we  are   astonished  that  SJse.^Pea- 
Imilkon  did  not  push  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a   tiience  in 
moment  so   obviously  promising.    It  appears  g^nian'*^*' 
that   immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela  army, 
and  Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a 
pestilential  distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
nearly  the  half  of  it,  and  to  have  forbidden  future  opera- 
tions.    The  announcement  of  this  event  however,  though 
doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us  in  a  way  some- 
what confused.  2    And  when  we  read,  as  one  of  the  articles 

*■  Diodor.  xiil.  114.    Kal  Supaxou-  matter  of  fact  either  mentioned  or 

otov<  ftev  bnb  Aiovuoiov  Texd^Oai,  &o.  indicated  before,  to  which  the  word 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  lU.  8i6icsp  can  have  reference.   Nothing 

Diodorus  begins  this  chapter  with  is  mentioned  but  success  on  the  part 

the    words  — Aibicep     Oico     'cu>v  oftheCarthaginians,  and  disaster  on 

icpa7|i.at<i>v         avaYxsCofievoc  the  part  of  the  Greeks;  the  repulse 

'I{jLiXxu>v,    inept'jfsv    elc    Supaxouoac  of  the  attack  made  by  Dionysius 

xi^puxa,  ic«pox«Xu)v  Touc  ^TTT)fjiivou?  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp— his 

SiaX'JaavOai.   'Ao|Aivu><  5*  OTcaxou^av-  retreat  and  evacuation  of  Gela  and 

to;   too   Aiovooioo,   trjv   6lpT^vif]v   inX  Kamarina— the  occupation  of  Gela 

toioSs  {9evTo,  &c.  by  the  Carthaginians — the  disorder, 

Now   there    is  not  the  smallest  mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of  the 
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in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that  "The 
Syracusans  shall  he  subject  to  Dionysius" — we  discern 
plainly,  that  there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this 
timely  overture,  so  suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was 
real  ground  for  those  bitter  complaints  against  Dionysius, 
which  charged  him  with  having  betrayed  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  assure  his  own 
dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in  renouncing 
all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  autonomy, 
could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  government. 
If  they  determined  to  recognise  by  formal  treaty  the 
sovereignty  as  vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  he  had  purchased  the  favour  from  them  by  some 
underhand  service  previously  rendered.  In  like  manner 
both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — the  latter  being  the  suc- 
cessor, and  in  so  many  points  the  parallel  of  Dionysius, 
ninety  years  afterwards — availed  themslelves  of  Cartha- 
ginian support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the  despotism  of 
Syracuse,  i 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army 
is  said  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the 
half  of  their  numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning 
to  Africa,  either  found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with 
them;  for  the  mortality  at  and  around  Carthage  was  not 
less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily. 2 

army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat —  place,  and  was  there  vigited  with 

the   struggle   within  the  walls   of  the  terrific  pestilence  to  which  al- 

Syracuse.    There  is  nothing  in  all  lusion   is   made   in    the  remaining 

this  to  which  6i6:csp  can  refer.    But  portion   of  the  text.    This  also  is 

a  few  lines   farther  on,    after  the  nowise  improbable;   yet  I  do  not 

conditions  of  peace  have  been  spe-  venture  to  assert  it — since  the  pes- 

cified,  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  ter-  tilence   may  possibly  have  broken 

rible  disease  (u7t6  t  ^  c  viaou)  which  out  while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Gela. 

laid  waste  the  Carthaginian  army,  Niebuhr  farther   considers,   that 

as  if  he  had  mentioned  it  before.  Dionysius  lost  the  battle  of  Gela 

I  find  in  Niebuhr  (Vortrage  iiber  through    miserable    generalship  — 

alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  213)  that  he  lost  it  by  design,   as  suit- 

the  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  able  to  his  political  projects— and 

a  gap   in  Diodorus  '^intentionally  that  by  the  terms  of  the  subsequent 

disguised  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  treaty,  he  held  the  territory  round 

noticed  by  any  editor."   Some  such  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 

H^onclusion  seems  to  me  unavoid-  supremacy. 

able.    Niebuhr  thinks,   that  in  the  *  Justin,  xxii.  2 ;  Plutarch,  Timo- 

lost  portion   of  the    text,    it  was  leon,  c.  2,  7,  9. 

stated  that  Imilkon  marched  on  to  ^  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the 
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It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ^^ 
<rround  on  the  south  of  Sicily  to  the  Carthagi-     '  ' 
nian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  its  population  oidence*  in 
to  that  of  Dionysius.    It  was  in  September  or  time,  of  this 
October  of  the  same  year  that  Lysander  effected  Sf  *  v^icTory 
his  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  JSgos-  of  Lysander 
potami,  destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and   tano^-sym*-" 
power  of  Athens,  and  gave  commencement  to   pathy  of 
the  LacedsBmonian  empire,  completed  by  the  D^onyduB!^ 
actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander 
in  so  many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced 
their  disastrous  working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
•despotism  of  Dionysius  in  Syracuse.    This  is  a  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  the  coming  period.    The 
new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta    now  became  in- 
volved, imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius  such 
as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt;  and 
which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the 
•durability  of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of 
LacedsBmonian   agents,   as   by   depriving   the  oppressed 
Syracusans  of  eflFective  aid  or  countenance  from  Corinth  or 
other  parts  of  Greece,  i 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was 
one  of  distress,  depression,  and  alarm,  through-  Depressed 
out  all  the  south  of  Sicily.     According  to  the   ^J^jf^  ^^^^^ 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and  Kamarina  might  of  Southern 
be  re-occupied  by  their  fugitive  population;  yet  5^^'^yj,^'®"™ 
with  demolished  walls — with  all  traces  of  pre-  cbynusVo 
vious   opulence  and  comfort  effaced    by    the  I'iiybseum. 
plunderers — and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to 
Carthage.     The   condition   of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,   and 
Himera,  now  actually  portions  of  Carthaginian  territory, 
was  worse;  especially  Agrigentum,  hurled  at  one  blow  from 
the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  independence.    No  free 
Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found  between 
Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syracusan 
frontier. 


*  Diodor.  xW.  10.  tically    denounced    by   Isokratds, 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Dio-     Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  a.  146;  Orat. 
sysiuB  by  the  Spartans  is  empha-     viii.  (Pe  Pace)  8.  129. 
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Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan 
strong  mina,  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror- 
position  of  striking  Carthaginian  army  would  Ibe  felt  as  a 
DionyB  ug.  j.gi jgf^  ^^^  would  procure  credit  for  Dionysius.  * 
It  had  been  brought  about  under  him,  though  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  exploits;  for  his  military  operations  against 
Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuccessful  (and 
even  worse);  and  the  Carthaginians  had  suflPered  no  harm 
except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus 
a  plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also 
gathered  strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events. 
He  had  obtained  a  formal  recognition  of  his  government 
froip  the  Carthaginians;  he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the 
chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed  to  his  dominion,  and  struck 
terror  mto  the  rest;  he  had  brought  back  all  his  mercenary 
troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatisfaction.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to  provide 
precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist. 
His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of 
strong  for-  ^^^  ^^^^^  Called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a 
tiflcationa  position  to  be  held  separately  from  Achradina 
buildings  ^^^  ^^^  remaining  city.  He  constructed  a  new 
erected  by  wall,  provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  elaborate 
£*  and"*"'*  defences  of  every  kind,  immediately  outside  of 
about  Or-  the  mole  which  connected  this  islet  with  Sicily, 
tygia.  Qj^  ^YiQ  outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided 

convenient  places  for  transacting  business,  porticoes 
spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable  multitude,  and 
seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a  public 
magazine  of  corn.  2    It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade 

'  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dio*  Dionysius  and  Hipp«irinus ;  he  thus 

nysins  and  Hipparinus  on  this  oc-  tries  to  set  up  as  good   a  case  as 

casion  as  the  saviours  of  Syracuse,  he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title    of 

does  not  insist  upon  extraordinary  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 

valour  and  ability  on  their  parts,  of  the  Syracusans. 

but  assigns   the   result   mainly  to  He  reluctantly  admits  how  much 

fortune  and  the  favour  of  the  gods  Dionysius    the    elder    afterwards 

(Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  B.;    p.  abused   the    confidence   placed   in 

866  F.).  him  by  the  Syracusans    (p.  353  C). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  view  *  That  this   was  the  position  of 

of  recommending  a  compromise  at  the  fortified  horrea  puhlica  at  Sy- 

Syracuse,    between    the    party    of  racuse,  we  see  from  Livy,  xxiv.  21. 

freedom,   and   the  descendants   of  I  think  we  may  presume  that  they 
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of  the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the 
traders  congregated,  under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his 
peculiar  fortress.  As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also 
erected  a  distinct  citadel  or  acropolis  within  the  islet  and 
behind  the  new  wall.  The  citadel  was  close  to  the  Lesser 
Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.  Its  walls  were  so  extended 
AS  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing  it  up  in 
such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.  He  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only 
securing  him  against  attack  from  the  more  numerous  popu- 
lation in  the  outer  city,  but  enabling  him  to  attack  them 
whenever  he  chose — and  making  him  master,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence  against  foreign 
enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one 
step  towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;  ^ 
to  fill  it  with  devoted  adherents,  was  another,  houses  f?' 
ForDionysius,  the  instruments  of  dominion  were  ?/*y*iJ.*° 
his   mercenary  troops  and  body-guards;  men  and 'part?'* 
chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  to  his  J*°/Jl**t 
views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  con-  tho  lauds^of 
sisting  in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreign-  Syacuso 
ers,  but  even  of  liberated  slaves.  To  these  men  *°®^* 
be   now  proceeded  to  assign  a  permanent  support  and 
residence.    He  distributed  among  them  the  houses  in  the 
islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous  pro- 
prietors, and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his 
own  intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.    Their  quarters  were 
in  the  islet,  while  he  dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within 
a  fortress,   sheltering  his  own  person  against  the  very 
garrison  or  standing  army,  by  means  of  which  he  kept 
Syracuse  in  subjection,  i    Having  provided  houses  for  his 
soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia — he  pro- 
ceeded to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  mainteuance,  by 
the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re- 
appropriation  of  lands,  without.    He  distributed  anew  the 

were  begun  at  this  time  by  Biouy-  mercenaries  without  the  acropolis, 

sittSy  as  they  form  a  natural  part  but  still  within  Ortygia — are  noticed 

«f  faia  BOheme.  in  Plato's  account  of  his  yisit  to 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  the     younger    Dionysius     (Plato, 

The  residence  of  Dionysius  in  the  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  350 ;  Epist.  iii.  p.  316). 
acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his 
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entire  Syracnsan  territory;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and 
the  best  shares,  for  his  own  friends  and  for  the  officers  in 
command  of  his  mercenaries — and  apportioning  the  re- 
maining territory  in  equal  shares  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
citizens  as  well  as  non-citize^.  By  this  distribution  the 
latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former; 
so  far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a 
citizen  under  his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised 
slaves  became  new  citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the 
rest  J 

Bespecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is 
mortifying  to  have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained 
in  two  or  three  brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis 
for  entire  redivision  of  lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself 
already  possessed  of  the  property  of  those  Syracusan  Hor- 
semen or  Knights  whom  he  had  recently  put  down  or 
banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  property  would  be 
confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for  re- 
assignment. It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch 
as  these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men. 
From  this  basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re- 
appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of  his  partisans  and  his 
mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these  last  we  do  not 
know;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  afterwards,  the 
mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amounting  to 
about  10,000.2  To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of 
these  men,  together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in 
Ortygia,  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would 
suffice.  How  far  the  efquality  of  share,  set  forth  in  prin- 
ciple, was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in  practice,  we  cannot 
say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in  Ortygia  to  none 
but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius  into  a 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    T^c    84    x^pa<  ^sTaxaxa  TTjVCopavvlSaxaXu)?  efiixs* 

TT]v  pi&v  dlplaT7]v  e^eX6f«.£vo<  i6u>pi^aa'Co  6i(f)X7]xdvai,  &c. 

TOic  Tt  <plXoic  xal  TOi<  4«p*  r)T8fjL0vla«  *  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

TeTaYfiivoic*    t7]v6*  &XX7]vi|iL4pi-  8o  also,   after  the  death  of  the 

aev  eiciaifjc  54v(j>  xe  xal  itoXlx^,  elder  Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks 

9U{i7cspiXaf)(uv  T({>  TU>v  icoXiTU>v  6v6-  of  his    military   force    as  having 

(iaTi    Tooc  '^X£u9tpu>(t8vouc   SouXouC}  been  f)Qep[)dpu)v  (luplav^pov   (puXaxiQ'w 

oOc  4xdXei   veoicoXttac*    AisSwxe  64  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  10).    These  ex- 

xal  To<  olxia^  toi^  S^^Xoic,  icXrjv  tu)v  pressions  however  have  little  pre- 

ev  T^  NiQstp'   xauxac  84  toic  <ptXoi<  tence  to  numerical  accuracy. 
xal  TOK  (iioOo^popoi?  efiiopi^ffaTO.  'Exsi 
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traditional  observance  for  future  anti-popular  govern- 
ments of  Syracuse.  The  Boman  consul  Marcellus,  when 
he  subdued  the  city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  pre- 
scribed the  rule  of  admitting  into  the  islet  none  but 
Biomansy  and  qf  excluding  all  native  Syracusan  residents,  i 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so 
extensive  a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  Exorbitant 
domicile,  cannot  have  been  accomplished  in  less  exactions  of 
than  a  considerable  time,  nor  without  provoking  ]^g  Jon'i' 
considerable  resistance  in  detail.  Nor  is  it  to  tent  at 
be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  By'»cuB«. 
fortification  must  have  been  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius 
contrived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Aristotle 
informs  us  that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from 
the  Syracusans  were  so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space 
of  five  years,  the  citizens  had  paid  into  his  hands  their 
entire  property;  that  is,  20  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  their 
whole  property.  2  To  what  years  this  statement  refers, 
'we  do  not  know;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we 
may  justly  infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple 
to  lay  his  hand  heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  his  fortifications;  and  that  the 
simultaneous  burthen  of  large  contributions  would  thus 
come  to  aggravate  the  painful  spoliation  and  transfers  of 
property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischiefs  of  a 
numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was 
extreme,  and  that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified 
at  having  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  of  excluding 
Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen  were  actually  for  a  moment 
masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  suddenly  came  back  from 
Gela.3 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually 
felt,  there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse, 
under  a  watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force 
assembled  in  Ortygia.  But  a  suitable  moment  speedily 
occurred.  Having  completed  his  fortress  and  new  -appro- 
priation for  the  assured  maintenance  of  the  mercenaries, 

*  Cicero inVerrem,  ▼.  32,84 ;  SB,  98.     ev  leevte  Yop  tTsaiv  e«l  Aiovoaloo  tt)v 

*  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  9,  4.     Kai     oOoiav  oitaaavtlaevijvoxivatoovePaive. 
^  elof  opa  TU>v  teXtbv  (tupavvixdv  eaxi)         *  Diodorus,  ziv.  7. 
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404-403  ^ioJ^ysius  resolved  to  attempt  a  conquest  of 
*  "  *  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
marchls^ut  ^^^  island,  somo  of  whom  had  sided  with  Car- 
of  Syracuse  thage  in  the  recent  war.  He  accordingly  marched 
sfkeial  ****  ^^^  with  a  military  force,  consisting  partly  of 
mutiny  of  his  mercenary  troops,  partly  of  armed  Syracu- 
cum/ sol-  san  citizens,  under  a  commander  named  Dori- 
diers  at  kus.  While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the  town  of 
Dorikus  the  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops,  finding  them- 
commander  selves  assembled  in  arms  and  animated  with 
is  slain.  one  commonsentiment,begantoconcert measures 
for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.  The  commander  Dorikus, 
in  striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted  up  his  hand 
to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers ;i  upon 
which  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend 
him.  They  slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again 
with  loud  shouts  free  Syracusan  citizens;  calling  upon  all 
their  comrades  in  the  camp  to  unite  against  the  despot. 
They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the  town  of  -^tna, 
inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Syracusan  Horsemen, 
who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile  from  Dionysius. 
Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared 
themselves  decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for 
every  effort  to  recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement 
The  s  ra-  ^  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too 
cusanin'sur-  much  intimidated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at 
gents,  with  qucc  by  means  of  his  mercenaries.  Profiting  by 
from  Rhe-  the  lesson  which  he  had  received,  after  the  return 
m"™/ 6*^  march  from  Gela,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Erbessus 
besiege  *  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  to  make  sure 
Dionysius     of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his  Syracusan 

rtygia.  g^gj^jgg  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter, 
thus  left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of 
the  camp,  chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had 
slain  Dorikus,  and  found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by 
the  Horsemen,  or  returning  exiles  from  jEtna.  Resolved 
to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syracuse,  they  sent  envoys 
to  Messen^  and  E-hegium,  as  well  as  to  Corinth,  for  aid; 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    Compare  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Alcndfi  in 
Thrace  (Thucyd.  iv.  130). 
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while  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all  their  force  to 
Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  EpipolsB.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  they  remained  in  this  position,  or  whether 
they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population, 
to  possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina, 
and  with  its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius 
was  certainly  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
country;  but  he  maintained  himself  in  his  impregnable 
position  in  Ortygia,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  his  chosen 
partisans  and  mercenaries.  If  he  even  continued  master 
of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented  from  easy 
communication  with  it.  The  assailants  extended  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolse  to  the  Greater 
as  well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour.  ^  A  considerable  naval 
force  was  sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Rhegium, 
giving  to  them  the  means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea- 
side; while  the  Corinthians,  though  they  could  grant  no 
farther  assistance,  testified  their  sympathy  by  sending 
Nikoteles  as  adviser.  2  The  leaders  of  the  movement 
proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizenship 
to  all  the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers, 
as  well  as  intimidated  by  that  appearance  of  Despair  of 
irresistible  force  which  characterises  the  first  Dk>nyaiua 
burst  of  a  popular  movement,   actually  came   piies^o  a 
over  and  were  well  received.  Everything  seemed  ^°^  o' 
to  promise  success  to  the  insurgents,  who,  not  nfans^in  the 
content  with  the   slow   process   of  blockade,  Carthagi- 
brought  up  battering-machines,  and  vehemently  yjc?,  foV 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.    Nothing  now  ***. 
•saved  Dionysius  except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which 
he  had  so  recently  erected,  defying  all  attack.    And  even 
though  sheltered  by  them,  his  position  appeared  to  be  so 
desperate,  that  desertion  from  Ortygia  every  day  increased. 
He  himself  began  to  abandon  the  hope  of  maintaining  his 
dominion;  discussing  with  his  intimate  friends  the  alter- 
native, between  death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless  resistance, 
and  safety  purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight.     There 
remained  but  one  means  of  rescue ;  to  purchase  the  im- 
mediate  aid   of  a  body   of   1200   mercenary  Campanian 
cavalry,  now  in  the  Carthaginian  service,  and  stationed 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  8.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 
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probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum.  His  brother-in-law 
Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest  horse,  to  visit 
in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the  relief  of 
Ortygia.  But  this  counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by  two 
intimate  friends — Heloris  and  Megakles — who  both  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only 
honourable  funeral  garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting 
his  post  at  full  speed,  he  ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was 
dragged  away  by  the  leg.  i  Accordingly  Dionysius  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  without  quitting  Ortygia;  sending  private 
envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises  of  large  pay  if 
they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defence.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppose 
this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of 
treaty  the  possession  of  Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarm- 
He  amuses  ^^  *^®  assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon 
the  'Tsau-  all  hope  of  prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request 
ftS*ned*^  permission  to  quit  the  city,  along  with  his  pri- 
submUsion  vate  friends  and  effects.  Permission  was  readily 
-arrival  of  granted  to  him  to  depart  with  five  triremes. 
panianaX  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success  had 
victory  of  ^qqu  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
lonyaiuB.  ^jjemgeiy^g  ^Q  extravagant  joy  and  confidence, 
considering  Dionysius  as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege 
as  concluded.  Not  merely  was  all  farther  attack  Suspended, 
but  the  forces  were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The 
Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  proceeding  alike  unjust 
and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  -^tna;  while  the  hop- 
lites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their  various  lands 
and  properties.     The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  8;  zx.  78.    Isokra-  having  been  delivered  by  Dionysius 

ids,  Or.  vi.  (Arohidamus)  sect.  49.  himself,  not  as  addressed  to  him 

It  appears  that  TimsBus  the  his-  (Livy,  xxiv.  22). 

torian  ascribed  this  last  observation  Isokratfis,    while   recording   the 

to  Philistus;  and  Diodorus  copies  saying,  represents  it  as  having  been 

Timseus    in    one    of  the   passages  delivered  when  the  Oarthaginians 

above  referred  to,    though  not  in  were   pressing  Syracuse  hardly  by 

the   other.    But  Philistus   himself  siege;   having  in  mind  doubtless 

in  his  history  asserted  that  the  ob-  the  siege  or  blockade  undertaken 

servation  had  been  made  by  another  by  Imilkon  seven  years  afterwards, 

person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  86).  But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mis* 

The  saying  seems  to  have  been  conception.  The  story  seems  to  suit 

remembered  and  cited  long  after-  better  to  the  earlier  occasion  named 

wards  in  Syracuse;    but  cited  as  by  Diodorus. 
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force  long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring 
time,  which  had  been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged 
their  usurpers  Kylon  and  Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,  i 
was  now  experienced  in  regard  to  the  siege  of  Ortygia. 
Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  Syracusans  blindly 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance  held  out 
by  Dionysius;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their  force 
and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  departure 
should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared 
and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Oampanians,^  who,  attacking  and  defeating 
them  with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to 
join  Dionysius  in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  300  fresh  mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The 
face  of  aflfairs  was  now  completely  changed.  The  recent 
defeat  produced  among  the  assailants  not  only  discourage- 
ment, but  also  mutual  recrimination  and  quarrel.  Some 
insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Ortygia,  while 
others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently  dismissed 
Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing  it  up  altogether 
and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  ^tna;  a  resolution,  which 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his  op- 
ponents thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius 
sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called 
Neapolis  or  Newtown,  on  the  south-west  of  Achradina. 
He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them  to  disperse.  But  he 
took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the  fugitives, 
riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own  troops;  and  he  sub- 
sequently buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity.  He  was 
anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder : 
for  the  most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired 
to  -^tna,  where  no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now 
assembled  along  with  the  Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent 
thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return  to  Syracuse,  pro- 
mising the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  forbearance 

1  Herodotus,  t.  71;   Thnoydidds,  9).    Bat  if  we  look  at  the  position 

i.  112.  of  Agyrium  on  the  map,  it  Beems 

3  It  is  said  that  the  Gampaniana,  difficult  to  understand  how  meroe- 

ou  their  way  to  Syracuse,   passed  naries  coming  from  the  Garthagi- 

by  Agyrium,  and  deposited  their  nian  territory,   and  in  great  haste 

^agffAgo  1^  ^be  care  of  Agyris  the  to  reach  Syracase,  can  haye  passed 

despot  of  that  town  (Diodor.  ziv.  anywhere  near  to  it. 
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towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the  slain. 
Few  could  he  induced  to  come  hack,  except  such  as  had 
left  their  wives  and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The 
larger  proportion,  refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all 
suhmission  to  his  command,  remained  in  exile  at  JQtna. 
Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their  example,  i 

Thus  was  Dionysius  rescued  from  a  situation  apparently 
».o,408.  desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion; 
DionyBiuB  chiefly  through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the 
strengthens  former  occasion  after  the  retreat  from  Gela), 
potitm'  *'^®  want  of  persevering  union,  and  the  absence 
more  than  of  any  commanding  leader,  on  the  part  of  his 
aBslstance  antagonists.  His  first  proceeding  was  to  dismiss 
lent  to  him  the  newly-arrived  CampSinians.  For  though  he 
Sparun  ^*^  *^  thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he 
Aristus—      was  well-aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless, 

the^Oo^rhi-  *°^  ^^**  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  temptation  they  were 
thian  is  put  likely  to  turn  against  him.  ^  But  he  adopted 
to  death.  other  more  efl&cient  means  for  strengthening 
his  dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repe- 
tition of  that  danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  named  Aristus,  recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse.  While  Nikoteles,  who 
had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
S3rracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  obtain 
for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.  He 
seduced  the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  im- 
peached and  caused  to  be  slain.  Next,  pretending  himself 
to  act  along  with  the  people,  and  to  employ  the  great 
ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their  freedom, ^  he 

night  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all 
to  death,  married  their  widows  and 
daughters,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  town  for  themselyes. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  'AKsaxeiXav  (ol 
AaxeSai(ji6viov)  'ApioTov,  &v8pa  tu)v 
iRi9avU)v,  clc  Supaxouaac,  T(j>  |xev 
X6f<p  irpoaicoioO|xtvoi  xaTaXiictiv  ttjv 
{ovaoTsiov,  T^  6'  dX7]9€la  ontOSovTSc 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  9. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  9.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Oampanians 
justified  his  wisdom  in  dismissing 
them.  They  went  to  Entella  (a  town 
among  the  dependencies  of  Car- 
thage, in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Sicily— Diod.  xiv.  48),  where  they 
were  welcomed  and  hospitably 
treated  by  the  inhabitants.    In  the 
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gained  their  confidence,  and  then  hetrayed  them.  The 
despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more 
decisively  than  before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective 
popular  leaders  thus  made  known  to  him;  while  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  were  profoundly  discouraged  by  finding 
Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  ad- 
vantage, to  strike  another  important  blow.  He  disarms 
During  the  season  of  harvest,  while  the  citizens  JJ®  eft'-**"" 
were  busy  in  the  fields,  he  caused  the  houses  in  zona—  * 
the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized  all  the  arms  {he*f?Jtifi^' 
found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus  robbing  cations  of 
his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  farther  ^^^^g*"^ 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  Srs^Serce- 
round  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  stand-  ^^'^  'o'°®- 
ing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling 
more  than  ever  that  his  dominion  was  repugnant  to  the 
Syracusaus,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force,  he  thus 
surrounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger 
than  any  other  G-recian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.  He 
was  yet  farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active 
support  of  Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial 
ascendency;  *  and  by  the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander 
at  Syracuse  as  her  ambassador  to  countenance  and  exalt 
him.  2  The  Spartan  alliance  however  did  not  prevent  him 
from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Sparta; 
who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms  3 — and 
whose  restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  about 
thirty  years  afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 


o6^^aat  T7|v  Top«vvl8«*  ^Xwi^ov  yip  x«TiffTif)(je,  6io  6eT%Kpi5sa)«TaoT>)c 

ouxxaxaaxeudtiovTec  ttjv  ap^T]v,  bnyi"  doy7]|jL0veTv  iicotYjoev  auTOv  Sfia  xal 

Yoov  S^eiv  tov  AiovUffiov  Std  xdc  susp-  t7]v  natplSa.    Compare  ziv.  70. 

Yeoia^.    '0    6*  'ApioToc   xaTaTcXsudotc  '  Diodor.  xiv.  10.    Kal  xa  Xoiicd 

tU  Supaxouoac,  xal  xipTupdivvtp  XdOpa  icapeoxeudCsxo  icpoc  xiqv  docpdXstav  x^; 

repi  xo6tu)v  SiaXg^QeUj  xoOc  xe  2opa-  xopavvl8o«,   U)«  &v  ipYoic  ^8rj  itsipav 

X0U910UC    dvaoelu>v,    NixoxiX7)v    xov  elXTjcptu^,  Sxt  icav  6ico(iivouoiv  oi  2upa* 

KcpivQiov  dvsiXsv,  dcpY]YoufJt.svov  xu>v  xouoioi  X^P^''  "^^^  M  SouXeusiv. 

2upaxou9iu)v'    xou;  Ss   iciaxeuaavxac  '  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 

xpo6ouci    x6y  [liv   xupavvov   lo^^pov  *  Diodor.  xir.  34. 
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So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse 
B.C.  401-400,  were  prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance, 
Dionysius  naturally  tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest 
conquers  as  well  as  plunder  beyond  the  border.  Not 
Katani  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  war  with  Carthage, 
and  '  he  turned  his  arm^  to  the  north  and  north-west 
Leontini.  of  the  Syracusau  territory;  the  Grecian  (Chal- 
kidic  or  Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and 
the  Sikels,  towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chal- 
Iddic  cities  were  the  old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  butlieontini 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Syracusans  even  before  the 
Athenian  expedition,  and  remained  as  a  Syracusan  pos- 
session until  the  last  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  when  it 
had  been  declared  independent.  Naxus  and  Katana  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against  Syracuse, 
even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under  Nikias. 
At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out 
from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  -3^]tna,  occupied 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his 
dominion.  Though  the  place  was  strong  by  situation, » 
yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  attack  Leontini.  But  on 
summoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  found  his  pro- 
positions rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a 
strenuous  defence;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced  onward 
into  the  interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 
His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more 
than  a  feint,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon 
Naxus  and  Katana,  with  both  which  cities  he  had  already 
opened  intrigues.  Arkesilaus,  general  of  Kiitana,  and 
Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were  both  carrying  on  corrupt 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  him  the  liberty 
of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted, Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he 
entered  into  conspiracy  with  an  Ennsean  citizen  named 
Aeimnestus,  whom  he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of 
his  native  town — by  promises  of  assistance,  on  condition 
of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards.  Aeimnestus  made 
the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment to  Dionysius:    who    resented  this  proceeding  so 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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vehemently,  that  he  assisted  the  EnnaBans  in  putting  down 
Aeimnestus,  delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands, 
and  then  retired,  satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without 
farther  meddling.  He  next  marched  against  Erbita,  before 
which  he  passed  his  time  with  little  or  no  result,  until  the 
bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana  had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius 
was  admitted  at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized 
the  city,  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a 
powerful  garrison.  Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands, 
by  the  like  corruption  on  the  part  of  Prokles;  who  was 
rewarded  with  a-  large  bribe,  and  witfi  the  privilege  of 
preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers;  after  which  the  walls  as  well 
as  the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves.  The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assign- 
ed to  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Dionysius,  who  however  retained  in  his  possession  hostages 
for  their  fidelity;  i  the  site  of  Naxus,  to  the  indigenous 
Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  captures  struck  so 
much  terror  into  t he  Le  out ines,  that  when  Dionysius  renew- 
ed his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt  competent 
to  resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city,  to 
remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects 
of  his  despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition, 
and  their  city  thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.  2 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by 
corrupting  the  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  q,^^^ 
were  of  serious  moment,  and  spread  so  much  power  of 
alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the  interior,  that  pi^^^auon 
Archonides,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita,  thought  of  Aissa  by 
it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and  soil ;  with-  -A-'oi^oaidfes. 
drawing  to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
Syracusan  attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and 
with  a  large  portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accom- 
panied him,  he  founded  the  town  of  Alsesa.  3 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  ing  taken  active  part  at   an  ally 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  of  Kikias   and  the  Athenian     in- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  Tbii  Archonidds  vaders  against  Syracuse,  died  just 

may  probably  have  been  son  of  the  before    Gylippus     reached    Sicily 

Sikel  prince  Archonidds,  who,  hav-  (Thucyd.  vii.  1). 
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StreDgtHened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the 
B  0.  400  397.  sanguine  despot  of  Syracuse  wap  stimulated  to 
Besoiution  ^till  greater  enterprises.  He  resolved  to  com- 
Qt  Diony-  mence  aggressive  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
make*war  -^^^  against  such  formidable  enemies,  large  pre- 
upon  Cat'  parations  were  indispensable,  defensive  as  well 
thage.  j^g  offensive,  before  his   design  could  be   pro- 

claimed. First,  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibi- 
lity  of  Syracuse  against  all  contingences.  Five  Grecian 
cities  on  the  south  of  the  island,  one  of  them  the  second 
in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone  the  deplorable  fate  of 
being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host;  a  calamity,  which 
might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also,  especially 
if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade 
impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian  blockade  under  Nikias  had  im- 
Locaiity  of  pressed  valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every 
Syracuse—  Syracusan.  The  city  had  then  been  well-nigh 
wSch'the  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  circumvallation  carried 
town  had  from  sea  to  sea;  which  was  actually  more  than 
posednii  lialf  completed,  and  would  have  been  entirely 
the  Athe-  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been 
nian  siege.  Demosthenes  instead  ofNikias.  The  prodigious 
importance  of  the  slope  of  Epipolee  to  the  safety  of  the 
city  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence. In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have  already  described 
the  site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope  to  the 
outer  city  called  Achradina.  Epipolse  was  a  gentle  ascent 
west  of  Achradina.  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north 
side  and  the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut 
down  precipitously,  about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest 
part.  These  lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit 
of  the  slope,  called  Euryalus;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or 
road  between  elevated  banks,  which  communicated  with 
the  country  both  north  and  west  of  Syracuse.  Epipolse 
thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  up- 
ward from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its 
apex  at  Euryalus;  and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the 
one  by  the  northern,  the  other  by  the  southern,  line  of 
cliffs.  This  apex  formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
commanding  the  narrow  road  which  approached  Epipolae 
from  its  western  extremity  or  summit,  and  through  which 
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alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on  the  declivity  of 
Epipolse,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steep,  though 
less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southern.  * 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syra- 
cuse could  never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at 
Trogilus  to  the  Great  Harbour;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias 
and  the  Athenians  were  near  accomplishing,  because  they 
first  surprised  from  the  northward  the  position  of  Eurya- 
lus,  and  from  thence  poured  down  i^pon  the  slope  of  Epi- 
polae.  I  have  already  described  how  the  arrival  of  Gylip- 
pus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field  at  a  time 
when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half  finished 
— having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipolae  south- 
ward down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially 
completed  from  the  same  point  across  the  northern  half  of 
EpipolsB  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus;  how  he  next  intercepted 
their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out,  from  the  outer  wall 
of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their  intended  line 
of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff;  how 
he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of 
Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just 
mentioned  by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the 
slope  of  Epipolae.  2 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated.  Additional 
were  fresh    in   the  recollection  of  Dionysius.   [?Jng^^ade 
Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the  Syracusans  may  by  Diony- 
perhaps   have   preserved  the   fort  erected  by   Jj,"*'^*^^^^? 
Gylippus  near  Euryalus;  but  they  had  pulled   em  ridge  of 
down  the  wall  of  junction,  the  cross- wall,  and   S®i°^\^  ®' 
the  outer  wall  of  protection    constructed  be-  up  To*  the 
tween  the   arrival  of  Nikias  in  Sicily  and  his  Euryalus. 
commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Apollo  Temenites.    The  outer  city  of  Syracuse  was 
thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its 
two  suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.     Diony- 
sius now  resolved  to^  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection 

*  See  the  Dissertation  of  Saverio  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  volume, 

Cavallari  —  Zur   Topographie   von  illustrated  by  two  plans  of  the  city 

Syrakus  (Gottingen,  1845),  p.  22.  and  its  environs. 

^  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  The  reader  will  also  find  at  the 

these  points,  my  account  of   the  end  of  the  present  volume,  a  Plan 

siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  of  Syracuse   as   it  stood  after  the 

Ch.  LIX.,  LX.— and  the  Appendix  additions  made  by  Dionysius. 
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substantially  similar  to  that  contrived  by  G-ylippus,  yet 
more  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  permanent.  He  car- 
ried out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting  from  the  sea 
near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb  called 
Tyche  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern 
cliff  of  Epipolae,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus. 
The  two  extremities  thus  became  connected  together — not 
asinthetimeof  Gylippus, '  by  a  single  cross- wall  out  from  the 
city- wall  to  the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by 
another  single  wall  descending  the  slope  of  EpipolaB  from  Eu- 
ryalus, but—by  one  continuous  new  line  bordering  the  north- 
ern cliff  down  to  the  sea.  And  the  new  line,  instead  of 
being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now  built  under  the  advice 
of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and  frequent  towers  in- 
terspersed throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as  means 
of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3  V2  English  miles) ;  it  was 
constructed  of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them 
four  feet  in  length.  2  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abun- 
dant materials,  and  for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius 
brought  together  all  the  population  of  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected  60,000  of  the  most 
effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others  were  ordered 
to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000  teams  of  oxen 
were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot.  The  work 
was  set  put  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet 
each  to  regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  overseer.  3 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except 
Popularity  *^^^  ^^  fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the 
of  the  work  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  dominion  over 
made  by  all  Syracuse,  and  aggrandising  himself  by  new  cou- 
th e  Syra-  quests  ou  the  borders.  But  this  new  fortification 
M^en"as*by  ^*^  *  work  of  different  import.  Instead  of  being, 
Dionysius  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  guardhouse 
himself.  j^q^j^  ^f  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection 
to  the  people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against 
foreign  besiegers.     It  tended  much  to  guarantee  Syracuse 

'  Thucyd.  vi.  75.  cubes  of  four  feet ;  but  this  does  not 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  18.    XiGtuv  Ttxpaicd-     certainly  appear. 
8u)v.      The  stones  may  have  been         '  Diodor.  xiv.  18. 
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from  those  disasters  which  had  so  recently  befallen  Agri- 
gentum  and  the  other  cities.  Accordingly,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and  produced  between 
them  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  harmony 
such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.  Every  man  laboured  at 
the  work  not  merely  with  goodwill;  but  with  enthusiasm; 
while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship 
and  difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the 
mass,  as  an  unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  harshness  of  his  previous 
demeanour,  i  proclaiming  rewards  for  the  best  and  most 
rapid  workmen;  he  also  provided  attendance  or  relief  for 
those  whose  strength  gave  way.  Such  was  the  emulation 
thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed  the  whole  wall  in 
the  space  of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which 
formed  the  termination  of  this  newly-constructed  line  of 
wall,  is  probably  not  to  be  understood  as  comprised  within 
80  short  a  period  of  execution;  at  least  in  its  complete 
consummation.  For  the  defences  provided  at  this  fort 
(either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship;  and  the  remains  of 
them  exhibit,  even  to  modern  observers,  the  most  complete 
specimen  preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.  2  To 
bring  them  into  such  a  condition  must  have  occupied  a 
longer  time  than  twenty  days.  Even  as  to  the  wall, 
pemaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  indi- 
cating the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity  of  its 
line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 

To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging 
army,  however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the   ^^ 
extensive    schemes    of   Dionysius.     What    he     *  * 
meditated  was  aggressive  war  against  the  Car-  SomTof 
thaginians ;  for  which  purpose,  he  not  only  began  pionysius 
to  accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind  on  the  gjve^war*" 
most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy  against  the 
both  towards  the  Syracusans  and  towards  the  nfang***' 
other  Sicilian  Greeks. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  18.    Ka96Xoo  5g  dico-  jAioouvTec  t6  P«po;  t^^  twv  <I>otvix(uv 

Oi}«.evo;  TO  Tjjc  dpx^<;  f^dpo^j  lSt(UT7]v  inixpaTeisc,  &o. 

a'JTOv  dTceSslxvus,  Ac,  ^  According  to  the  testimony  of 

Compare  cap.  45  and  cap.  47 —  8averio    Gavallari,    the    architect 
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Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a 
material  change.  The  cruelty  and  oppression 
menrufthe  which  had  hitherto  marked  his  dominion  was 
behaviour  discontinued;  he  no  longer  put  men  to  death, 
Biu8  to°^"  or  sent  them  into  banishment,  with  the  same 
wards  the  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  place  of  such 
yracugans.  ^yj.j^jjjjy^  jjg  ^^^  Substituted  comparative  mild- 
ness, forbearance,  and  conciliation,  i  Where  the  system 
had  before  been  so  fraught  with  positive  maltreatment  to 
many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation  of  it  must  have  been 
sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt.  And  when  we  make 
present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by 
his  express  order  by  no  means  represented  the  whole 
amount  of  evil  which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour, 
docks,  and  maritime  means  of  the  city.  The  numerous 
garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him,  consisted  in  great 
part  of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and  of  liberated 
slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic.  The  Syracusans  resident 
in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were 
also  disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to 
be  provided  from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands 
from  their  properties;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans 
also,  Dionysius  had  enforced  spoliations  and  transfers  of 
land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.  2  Now,  while  the 
despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences  for  his 
own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of 
themselves  be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the 
other  citizens,  nor  be  easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  merely  from  the  systematic  misrule  of  the 
chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer,  but  also  from  the 
insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordinates.  And 
accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when  Dionysius, 
from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it  prudent 

nnder  whose  directions  the  exca-  ^5?)    to    itixpov   Tijc  TuvawlSo?,   koI 

vations  were  made  in  1839,  whereby  |x6TapaXX6(jL»voc  eic  situlxsiav,  tpiXov- 

these  remains  were  first  fully  dis-  Opwicixepov  ^p^e  tu)v  unoTeTajiievtuv, 

closed  (Zur  Topographic  von  Syra-  ouxe  <poveuu)v,   ouxe  tpufHa^  itoiwv, 

kus,  p.  21).  xa9ancp  clu>8ci. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  45.   'AutxiOsTo  yip  *  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 
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to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his 
example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict 
the  license  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign 
conquest  made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some 
measure  of  good-will  from  the  Syracusans;  or  at  least  to 
silence  antipathies  which  might  become  embarrassing  if 
they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  And  he  had  in  this 
case  the  advantage  of  resting  on  another  antipathy,  power- 
ful and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well  as  fearing 
Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her;  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned,  and  some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the 
arms  snatched  from  them.  * 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of 
Dionysius  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-  b.c.  399-398. 
Carthaginian  projects,  which  made  him  eager  His  oonci- 
to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all  possibilities  "|*°J^^ 
of  war  in  other  quarters.     The  inhabitants  of  other  Gre- 
E,hegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  ®»*g.®*f*®" 
Messina,  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  hosuiV 
to  attack  him.   They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  'f'V^"*^*^* 
origin  with  Naxos  and  Katana,  the  two  cities   ginee^to-  * 
which  Dionysius  had  recently  conquered  and  J*'?«  ^^"f* 
enslaved.      Sixteen    years    before,    when    the   caUon^to 
powerful  Athenian  armament  visited  Sicily  with  Meaadnfi. 
Ihe  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the  Chalkidic  cities  against 
Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race, 
had  refused  the  invitation  ofNikias^  to  lend  assistance, 
being  then   afraid   of  Athens.    But  subsequent  painful 
experience  had  taught  them,  that  to  residents  in  or  near 
Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  the 
two.     Tne  ruin   of  Naxos   and  Katana,  with  the  great 
extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,   had   filled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the 
fears  of  Cartnage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves 
by  the  disasters  of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.    Anxious  to 
revenge  their  enslaved  kinsmen,  theRhegines  projected  an 
attack  upon  Dionysius  before  his  power  should  become 
yet  more  formidable;  a  resolution,  in  which  they  were  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  (now 
driven  from  ^tna  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  to 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  45.  *  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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Khegium),  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection 
would  break  out  against  Dionysius  at  Syrause,  so  soon  as 
any  foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approaching. 
Envoys  were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting 
cooperation  against  Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that 
the  ruin  of  Naxos  and  Katana  could  not  be  passed  over, 
either  in  generosity  or  in  prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either 
side  of  the  strait.  These  representations  made  so  much 
impression  on  the  generals  of  Messene,  that  without  con- 
sulting the  public  assembly,  they  forthwith  summoned  the 
military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along  with  the 
Ehegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rhegine 
and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhegine  and  400 
Messenian  horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes.  But 
when  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory, 
a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  follow  their 
generals  farther.  A  citizen  named  Laomedon  headed  the 
opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had  no  authority 
to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and  that 
it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian 
soldiers  returned  back  to  their  city;  while  the  Rhegines, 
believing  themselves  to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise 
single-handed,  went  home  also.  ^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  al- 
He  makes  ready  led  his  troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan 
M MslnS^'^  frontier.  But  he  now  re-conducted  them  back  to 
and  Ehe-  Syracuse,  and  listened  favourably  to  propositions 
desires  uf  ^^^  poaco  whicli  Speedily  reached  him,  from 
marry  a  Rhegium  and  Messene.  2  He  was  anxious  to 
Ehegine  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in 
proposition  Order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to 
b  Ir^^'^t*  execute  his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  allies 
H^  is  gr°eat-  to  coopcrato  with  them  in  Sicily.  He  acquired 
ly  Incensed,  an  influence  in  Messene,  by  making  to  the  city 
large  concessions  of  conterminous  territory;  on  which  side 
of  flie  border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know.  He  far- 
ther endeavoured  to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Rhegium  by  marrying  a  Rhegine  wife;  with  which  view 
he  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission 
to  contract  such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise 
to  confer  upon  them  important  benefits,  both  in  territorial 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  *  Diodor.  xir.  40. 
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aggrandisement  and  in  other  ways.  After  a  public  debate, 
the  Rhegines  declined  his  proposition.  The  feeling  in  their 
city  was  decidedly  hostile  to  Dionysius,  as  the  recent 
destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana;  and  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves  with  contemptuous 
asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public  exe- 
cutioner was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.  *  Taken  by  itself, 
the  refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius.  But 
when  coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made 
in  public  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it 
seems  not  credible  that  the  words  should  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  formal  reply  or  resolution  of  the  assembly  2), 
it  left  the  bitterest  animosity;  a  feeling,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a 
similar  request,  with  similar  offers,  at  the  neigh-  He  makes  a 
bouring  city  of  Lokri;  where  it  was  favourably   proposition 
entertained.     It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle   ^ifrfrom* 
comments  upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians   liokri— his 
as  an  act  of  grave  imprudence,  and  as  dictated   granted— 
only  by  the  anxiety  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  be  marries 
an  oligarchical  government,  to  seek  for  aggran-  maiden  *" 
disement  to  themselves  out  of  such  an  alliance,  named 
The  request  would  not  have  been  granted  (Ari-  ^°'^8- 
stotle  observes)  either  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced 
aristocracy.     The  marital    connexion  now  contracted  by 
Dionysius  with  a  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a 
citizen  of  distinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ulti- 
mate consequence  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 3 
And  even  among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted 
without  opposition.     A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of 
the  companions  of  Plato),  whose  daughter  Dionysius  had 
solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot.    In  revenge 


*  Diodor.  xiy.  44,  106,  107.  oXiYapx^^^AC  eivai,  jjlSXXov  itXeovsx- 

*  Biodorus,  where  he  first  men-  xooaiv  ol  Yvdjpifjtoi*  oiov  xol  ev  Aaxs- 
tions  the  answer,  does  not  give  Saifiovt  eU  oXIyouc  al  ouoiai  Ip/ovxat, 
this  remark  as  comprised  in  it;  xal  e^soTt  notelv  Sxt  &v  9eXu)9i  toTc 
though  he  afterwards  alludes  to  it  Yv(opl(jt.ot«  IxaXXov,  xal  xt)S»6siv  9tu> 
as  having  heen  said  to  be  ((paol)  so  QsXoujt.  Aio  xal  ^  Aoxpwv  icoXixsii 
comprised  (xi v.  44-107).  OTCU>X8xoexx>J!;icp6«Aiov6ffiovxT)58iac* 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  r.  6,  7.    'Exi  8ii  &  sv  5Tr]jxoxpaxla  oux  iv  eyivexo,  o66' 

T6KAoa?xo<;dpiaxoxpaxixds«oXiT6la«  ov  tv  dpiaxoxpaxla  eu  jAsjAiYfjiev^. 
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for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of  Aristeides 
to  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionysius  was  at  so 
B.o.  898-397.  much  pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities 
Immense  near  the  Strait  of  Messene,  were  destined  chiefly 
warlike  to  leave  him  free  for  preparations  against  Car- 
of  D?ony°  thage ;  which  preparations  he  now  commenced  on 
siuB  at  ^  a  gigantic  scale.  EflForts  so  great  and  varied, 
arms^^en-  Combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with  all 
gines,  Ac.  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not 
hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  ter- 
rible effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently  employed  his 
battering-machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera,  stimulated 
Dionysius  to  provide  himself  with  the  like  implements  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  Greek  general  had  ever  before 
possessed.  He  collected  at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint, 
partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best  engineers,  mechanists, 
armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or  Italy  could  furnish. 
He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of  machines  and  other 
muniments  ofwar,  and  upon  the  manufacture  of  arms  offen- 
sive as  well  as  defensive,  with  the  greatest  possible  as- 
siduity. The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety;  not 
merely  such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or 
light,  but  also  such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different 
barbaric  tribes  round  the  Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
Tyrrhenians,  &c.,  from  whom  Dionysius  intended  to  hire 
mercenaries;  so  that  every  different  soldier  would  be 
furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon  which  had 
become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a  bustling 
military  workshop — not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palgestrse,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore- 
chambers  and  back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dio- 
nysius distributed  the  busy  multitude  into  convenient  divi- 
sions, each  with  some  eminent  citizen  as  superintendent. 
Visiting  them  in  person  frequently,  and  reviewing  their 
progress,  he  recompensed  largely,  and  invited  to  his  table, 
those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished  work. 
As  he  farther  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the 
competition  of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several 
valuable  warlike  novelties;  especially  the  great  projectile 
engine  for  stones  and  darts,  called  Catapiuta,  \^ich  was 
now  for  the  first  time  devised.  We  are  told  that  the  shields 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  6. 
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fabricated  during  this  season  of  assiduous  preparation  were 
not  less  than  140,000  in  number,  and  the  breast-plates 
1 4,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled  in  workmanship,  destined 
for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers.  Helmets,  spears,  dag- 
gers, &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in  indefinite  variety, 
were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion,  i  The  maga- 
zines of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war  in 
every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupen- 
dous in  amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and 
even  down  to  the  downfall  of  his  son.  2 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupen- 
dous, those  for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  Naval  pre- 
not  superior.    The  docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  f  *'fhe°JJ,. 
with  the  best  ship-builders,  carpenters,  and  arti-  bour  of 
sans;  numerous  wood-cutters  were  sent  to  cut  Syracuse— 
ship-timber  on  the  well-clothed  slopes  of  -ZEtna  Ifso.  ^'e*- 
and  the  Calabrian  Apennines;   teams  of  oxen  ^^''^h°v°*i^ 
were  then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  of  ships  of 
whence  it  was  towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.     The  war-qua- 
existing  naval  establishment  of  Syracuse  com-   and^qiUn- 
prised  1 1 0  triremes;  the  existing  docks  contained  queremes. 
150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the  purpose  either  of 
building  or  housing  a  trireme.   But  this  was  very  inadequate 
to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith  undertook 
the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent 
to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of 
new  ships  of  war  to  the  number  of  200;  while  he  at  the 
same  time  put  all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the 
best  state  of  repair.     Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cata- 
pulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his  architects  enabled  him  to  stand 
forth  as  a  maritime  inventor.     As  yet,  the  largest  ship  of 
war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Grecian  or  Mediterranean 
waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by  three  banks 
or  tiers  of  oars.    It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the  first 
trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  andSamos  by  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles;^  it  was  not 
until  the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even 
triremes  had  become  extensively  employed;  nor  had  any 

>  DiodoT.  xiY.  42,  43.  from  him  (Philisti  Fragment,  xxxiv. 

The   historian  Phillstus  had   de-  ed.  Marx  and  ed.  Didot). 
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larger  yeseels  ever  been  thon^ht  of.  The  Athenians,  who 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their 
great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set 
the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no  induce- 
ment to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their  style 
of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 
the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak 
parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so, 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been 
diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to 
copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  *  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 
their  massive  build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of 
bow.  driven  against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were 
the  more  suitable  and  efiicient;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his 
naval  architects^  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five 
banks  of  oars  instead  of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or 
quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.  2  Not  only  did  the  Sy- 
racusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 
of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days;  but  he  also  exhibited 
ships  larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage, 
«  .OQ  on»    as  in  the  previous  defences  on  Epipol»,  tne 

B,0.  898-897.  ,  ^  .  ,  nj.!.     o  n 

spontaneous  impulse  of  the  byracusans  generally 
8y*mpI5hy  Went  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius. ^  Their  sym- 
of  the  By.  pathy  and  concurrence  greatly  promoted  the 
his  "pT(Sect8  success  of  his  efforts,  for  this  immense  equipment 
against  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this 
art  age.  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet 
80  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  corn- 
He  hit         pleted — an  operation  which  can  hardly  have 
■oidiers        occupicd  less  than  two  or  three  years — it  re- 
from  all        mained  to  levy  men.   On  this  point,  the  ideas  of    , 
quar  ers.       Djonysius  were  not  less  aspiring.    Besides  his 

•  Thucyd.  vii.  36-62.  Atovuvlou    icpoaipiasi,    icoXXijv   oun- 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  43.  paivt   7«v4o8ai    tijv  ^iXotijjlwv  Ktpv 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  41.     2oftTcpo9ofioo-     ttjv  twv  CnXujv  xaxavMUi^v. 

uivtOV    6i    Ttbv  2upC(X0Uoiu>V     TJ^    TOO 
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own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
effective  amoDg  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from 
cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  among  the  general  body  of 
Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half 
was  manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers ; 
the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted  from  abroad.  He 
farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  Prom 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  en!ipire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.  ^  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggre- 
gate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.  2 

"When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his 
last  step  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptiab,  a  few  B.b.  S97. 
days  previous  to  the  active  commencement  of  He  oeie- 
the  war.  He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ^"^J'^j^** 
two  wives — the  Lokrian  Doris  (already  men-   w^fh^w'o 
tioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristo-  Jjj^fi*  ^^ 
mache,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and   day— Doris 
sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur  »°d  -^"j- 
hereafter).  The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his  Temporary 
newly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail  ?°°* /g®^" 
to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  cu?e*to-^'*' 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  ^ar^s  i»in». 
veying  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia.    AristomachS  was  also 
brought  to  his  house  in  a  splendid  chariot  with  four  white 
horses.  3    He  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in 
his  house  on  the  same  day;  no  one  knew  which  bed- 
chamber he  visited  first;  and  both  of  them  continued  con- 
stantly to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal 
dignity,  for  many  years.    He  had  three  children  by  Doris, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four  ^ 

1  Biodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  46.  >  Diodor.  zlr.  41. 

»  Diodor.  xiT.  44  j  xvi.  6« 
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by  Aristomache;  but  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time 
childless ;  which  greatly  chagrined  Bionysius.  Ascribing 
her  barrenness  to  magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death 
the  mother  of  his  other  wife  Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker 
of  these  mischievous  influences,  i  It  was  the  rumour  at 
Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved  of  the 
two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both 
of  them  equally;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him, 
though  he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  Kis  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein 
all  the  Syracusan  citizens  as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook. 
The  scene  was  probably  the  more  grateful  to  Dionysius, 
as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every  man's  mind  was 
full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory  against 
Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity, 
and  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ; 
without  that  fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tor- 
mented his  life  even  in  his  inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber 
— and  that  extremity  of  suspicion  which  did  not  except 
either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.  2 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and 
He  con-  festivity,  Dionysius  convoked  a  public  assembly, 
Tokes  the  fQji  the  purpose  of  formally  announcing'  the 
aB8?mbiy^  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  Syracusans 
th**  ® x**°'*'  that  the  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies 
against  ^*  to  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sici- 
Carthage.  Han  Greeks — as  recent  events  but  too  plainly 
testified.  He  appealed  to  their  generous  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the  miseries  of  cap- 
ture by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still  groaning 
under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he  added) 
from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of 
the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had 
herself  been  suffering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this 
ought  to  be  an  imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at 
once,  and  rescuing  their  Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had 
time  to  recover.  3  I 


«  Plutarch,  Dion.  o.  8.  sir.  8. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  ▼.  20,  67-63 ;         >  Diodor.  xir.  45. 
Valer.    Maxim,    ix.    18;     Diodor. 
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These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive. 
There  was  besides  another  inducement,  which  He  desires 
we  i  ghed  with  Dionysius  to  hasten  the  war,  though  J2/"*f ' 
he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his  public   tion*of  *'*' 
address  to  the  Syracusans.    He  perceived  that  those  who 
various  Sicilian  Greeks  were  migrating  volun-   afraid  o? 
tarily  with  their  properties  into  the  territory  of  **|J  Cartha- 
Carthage;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful  and  minion'' 
oppressive,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  *^»»i  <>'  *»*«• 
by  manv  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  actually 
suffered.     By  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  he  expected 
not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce  such 
Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  throw  'off 
her  yoke  and  join  him.  * 

Loud  acclamations   &om    the    Syracusan    assembly 
hailed  the  proposition  for  war  with  Carthage; 
a  proposition,  which  only  converted  into  reality  "'°'  ^•^■'^••' 
what  nad  been  long  the  familiar  expectation  of  ^^,ff*g^on 
every  man.    And  the  war  was  rendered  still  to  plunder 
more  popular  by  the  permission,  whichDiony  sius  SSiiSfreSl 

-  granted  forthwith,  to  plundjer  all  the  Cartha-  dents  and  ' 
ginian  residents  and  mercantile  property  either  g^^cuse 
in  Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.  Alarm  at 

►  We  are  told  that  there  were  not  only  several  g^*fferi*n**ln 

-  domiciliated  Carthaginians    at  Syracuse,    but  Afrioa  from 
'   also  many  loaded  vessels  belonging  to  Carthage  fg^^J*'**" 

f   in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was  lucra- 
'    tive.  2  But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinairy 
^    times,  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  cir- 
;    cumstances,   any  Carthaginian  (person  or  property)  can 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and 
seemingly  Greeks  of  some  consider- 
ation, who  resided  at  Carthage 
and  seemed  to  have  continued  re- 
sident there  throughout  the  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Dio- 
nysius (Diodor.  xiv.  77).  We  should 
infer,  from  their  continuing  to  re- 
side there,  that  the  Carthaginians 
did  not  retaliate  upon  them  the 
plunder  now  authorized  by  Diony- 
sius against  their  countrymen  re- 
sident at  Syracuse ;  and  farther,  it 


affords  additional  probability  that 
the  number  of  Carthaginians  actu- 
ally plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not 
considerable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage, 
and  inter-residence,  between  Car- 
thage and  Syracuse,  see  Herodot. 
▼ii.  166;  Livy,  xxiv.  6. 

Phoenician  coins  have  been  found 
in  Ortygia,  bearing  a  Phcenician 
inscription  signifying  The  Island 
—which  was  the  usual  denomi- 
nation of  Ortygia  (Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  11.  2.  p.  827). 
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have  been  at  Syracuse  except  by  accident;  for  war  -with 
Carthage  had  been  long  announced,  not  merely  in  current 
talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal  language  of  overwhelm- 
ing preparation.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the 
prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were  not  less 
provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at 
Carthage  *)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither 
a  herald  formally  declaring  war;  which  herald  was  not 
sent  until  after  the  licence  for  private  plunder  had  been 
previously  granted.  He  peremptorily  required  the  Car- 
thaginians to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily,  2  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To 
such  a  proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably 
expected.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much 
prostrated  (like  Athens  in  the  second  wad  third  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war)  by  depopulation,  suffering,  terrors, 
and  despondency,  arising  out  of  the  pestilence  wich  beset 
them  in  Africa,  that  they  felt  incompetent  to  any  serious 
effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the  letter  read  from  Dionysius. 
There  was  however  no  alternative,  so  that  they  forthwith 
despatched  some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  for 
the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.  ^ 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling, 
jj  Dionysius    had    marched    forth  'with   his    full 

marchei^out  power,  Syracusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated 
from  Syra-  \yy  go  long  a  preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the 
prodigious*  like  of  which  had'  never  been  beheld  in  Greece ; 
»™y  ffreater  even  than  thatwielded  by  his  predecessor 

Carthagi-  *  5elon  eighty  years  before.  If  the  contemporaries 
nians  in        of  Gelou  had  been  struck  with  awe  3  at  the  super- 
****  ^'  iority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could 

show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same  sentiment 
be  felt  by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius.  More  intimately 
still  was  a  similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty  victor  of 
Himera,  present  to  Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  in 
setting  out  with  an  army  yet  more  imposing,  against  the 
same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of  liberating  the 

•  Diodor.  xir.  65.  Tooto  6*  e|xt|x«-    *  Diodor.  xiv.  47. 

viQffOTo  ClfxlXxcov)  icpoc  TO  |jLT)84va  TU)v  *  Herodot.  Tii.  146.    T«  64  rcX(i»K>c 

icaTaox6itu>v    dicaxxti^a^    tov,   xaxa-  icpiQTjxaTa  {jLerdcXa  eXiYSTo  elv«i,  oOfia- 

sXoOv  T<ii  Aiovuaitp,  Ac.  |i,d)v  'EXXtjvixwv  tu)v  oO  ic«XX6v  fitCfCn. 

*  Diodor.  sir.  46,  47.  Compare  c.  ltiO-162. 
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maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage;*  cities  whose 
number  and  importance  had  since  fearfully  augmented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of 
the  island  to  Selinus  and  Kimera  on  the  other,  ing^„ec- 
though  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Cartha-  ti on  against 
ginian  residents  established  there,  had  no  effective  amonR^^the 
standing  force  to  occupy  or  defend  them  on  the  Sicilian 
part  of  Carthage;  whose  habit  it  was  to  levy  {^ct^fo  her" 
large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special  occasion  Terrible^'' 
and  then  to  disband  them  afterwards.  Accord-  fl^'ted^on'*' 
ingly,  as  soon  as  Dionysius  with  his  powerful  the  Cartha- 
army  passed  the  Syracusan  border,  and  entered  s*"**'*^. 
upon  his  march  westward  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator — the  most  intense 
anti  -  Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once,  at 
Kamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering 
the  property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  aniong  them,  but 
also  seized  their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every 
species  of  indignity  and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation 
now  took  place  for  the  cruelties  recently  committed  by 
the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the  sacking  of  Selinus,  Agri- 
gentum, and  the  other  conquered  cities. 2  The  .Hellenic 
war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  wbs  aggravated 
into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to  that 
which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  "Sicilian  vespers,"  which 
burst  out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the 
Carthaginian  residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable 
massacre  known  under  that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
wherein  the  Angevine  knights  and  soldiers  were  indeed 
assassinated,  but  not  tortured.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus  suffered,  a 
lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear,  however,  from 

■  Herodot.vii.  168.  Gelon's  speech  xal    airo-K    ffoXXafipivovxe?,    itaaav 

to  the  Lacedssmonians  who   come  alxlav  xal  53piv  eU  "ca  9U>[jt.aTa  a6TU)v 

to  solicit  his  aid  against  Xerxes.  otneTiOsvTO,   (jt.v7][jt.ovs6ovTe<  u>v  auxol 

A6toi  84,   fi|«.8U   ttpoTspov  8er)68vTo«  xori   ttjv  ai)r|xoXu>fflav  lita9ov.    'Eicl 

popjiopixou    axpoiTou     aa^tita'^aa^an,  Toaouxov  5e  t^<;  xaTo  tu)v  <l>oivlxu>v 

Ixi  (xoi  7tp6«  Kop)rTj6oviou«  veixo;  auv-  Tijxcopia?  itpoefJigaav,  x«l  tAts  xal  xata 

TjTCTO oitOTsivovTo^xe  xi  x6v  uoxepov  jrpovov,  woxe  xoo<  Kap^Tj- 

£{jLTc6pia  auveXeuSepouv,  Ac.  Soviou;  5i$a^8^vai  ixTjxixi  itapavo{A8iv 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  48.     Ou  (i6vov  Yap  eU  to(>«  Oiconsaovxa?. 
aOxiuv   xac   oOoia^   Str^picaaav,   dXXd 
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their  fatore  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  mnch  laid  to  heart ; 
while  it  ia  unhappily  certain,  that  such  interchange  of 
cruelties  with  less  humanised  neighhours,  contributed  to 
lower  in  the  Sicilian  Grreeks  that  measure  of  comparative 
forbearance  which  characterised  the  Hellenic  race  in  its 
own  home. 

£late  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kama- 
B.O.  an-sH.  rina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined 
Bionysins  Diouysius  on  his  march  along  the  coast.  He 
^•>«8^the  ^^113  enabled,  from  his  abundant  stock  of  recently 
niu  smL  fabricated  arms,  to  furnish  them  with  pan- 
port  Motyft.  oplies  and  weapons;  for  it  is  probable  that  as 
subjects  of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.  Strengthened 
by  all  these  reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000 
men,  besides  more  than  3000  cavalry;  while  the  ships  of 
war  which  accompanied  him  along  the  coast  were  nearly 
200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores  and  battering  machines, 
not  less  than  500.  With  this  prodigious  army,  the  most 
powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  command,  he 
appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  Motye,  a 
forikified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape 
Lilybaeum.  i 

Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in 
Situation  of  Sicily — Motye,  Fanormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis 
Motyft—  — Motye  was  at  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother- 
of  tS*8?"e  ^^*y>'  *^®  most  important,  and  the  most  devoted. 
— ▼igorous  It  was  situated  (like  the  original  Syracuse  in 
defence.  Qrtygia)  upon  a  litte  islet,  separated  from  Sicily 
by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so 
as  to  form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  flourishing,  and  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  both  of  its  private  houses  and  its  fortifications. 
Perceiving  the  approach  of  DioDysius,  and  not  intimidated 
by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and  allies,  the  Elymi 
at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a  force — 
the  Motyenes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of  de- 
fence. They  oroke  up  their  mole,  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief 
should  be  sent  from  Carthage.  Besolved  to  avenge  upon 
Moty6  the  sufferings  of  Agrigentum  andSelinus^Dionysius 
took  a  survey  of  the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal 

>  Diodor.  xIt.  47.  »  Thucyd.  vi.  2 ;  Pausan.  r.  25,  3. 
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en^neers.  It  deserves  notice,  that  this  is  amoDg  the  ear- 
liest sieges  recorded  in  Grecian  history  wherein  we  read 
of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly  and  deliberately 
called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  ^ 

Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  LeptinSs 
with  a  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  neces-  Dionysius 
sary  works,  while  he  himself  with  the  remainder  ?J*"^.°*L 
laid  waste  the  neighbouring  territory  dependent  bouSng  de- 
on   or  allied  with  Carthage.    The  Sikani  and  ^Jclrtha^' 
others  submitted  to  him;  but  Ankyrse,  Soloeis,  Ldoobtfiu^ 
Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  Jjy*^*^**^ 
though   the   citizens    were    confined   to    their  Moty6-ap- 
walls,  and  obliged  to  witness,  without  being  poaranceof 
able  to  prevent,  the  destruction  of  their  lands.  >  Jith  a'car- 
Retuming  from  this  march,  Dionysius  pressed  a**?^?***, 
the    siege  of  Motye  with  the  utmost  ardour,  obUgod^to' 
and  with  all  the  appliances  which  his  engineers   'eturn. 
could  devise.    Having  moored  his  transports  along  the 
beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of  war  ashore  in  the  harbour, 
he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of  filling  up  the  strait 
(probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided  liotyS  from 
the  main  island; 3  —  or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length  of 
the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers 
and  with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  close 
against  the  walls  of  the  city.     The  numbers   under  his 
command  enabled  him  to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though 
not  without  a  long  period  of  effort,  during  which  the 
Carthaginians   tried   more    than    once    to    interrupt  his 
proceedings.   Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,    the   Carthaginian 
general  Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manceuvres.    He  first 
sent  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus 
operated  would  constrain  Dionysius  to  detach  a  portion  of 
his  fleet  from  Motye.    Though  the  attack,  however,  was 
so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchantmen  in  the 
harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without  making 

*  Diodor.    xIt.   48.     AtovOvtoc    H  *  Piodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 

(xtTo  T<bv   «px*t8xt6vu>v  xaToaxe'J;d-  '  Diodor.  xiv.  49.    s^uivvue  tov  (U- 

{levoc  tout  xoitouc,  Ac.  Ta^o  icopov,  xal  xdc  (i.7]^avd(c  sx  tou 

Artemou  the  engineer  was  con-  xard    X6yov    £(jt.a   itq    too    xu)|xatTO< 

raited  by  Feriklgs  at  the  siege  of  ab^r^an  itpoaijYaY*  "^^i?  tslxeat. 
8amo8   (Plutaich,  PerikUs,  c.  27). 
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any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion 
intended.  ^  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
armed  ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the 
harbour  near  Motye.  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night, 
with  1 00  ships  of  war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed 
round  cape  Lilybaeum,  and  appeared  at  daybreak  off  Motye. 
His  appearance  took  every  man  by  surprise.  He  destroyed 
or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on  guard,  and  sailed  into  the 
haroour  prepared  to  attack  while  as  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbour  was 
too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion  of 
his  fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been 
saved  by  his  numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on  the  beach. 
Showers  of  missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as 
from  the  decks  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon 
from  advancing  far  enough   to   attack  with  effect.     The 
newly-invented  engine  called  the  catapulta,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  was  especially 
effective;   projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance   it 
filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.    "While  their 
progress  was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius   employed  a  new 
expedient  to  rescue  his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it 
had  been  caught.  His  numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to 
haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the  harbour,  but  landward, 
across  a  level  tongue  of  land,   more  than  two  miles   in 
breadth,  which  separated  the  harbour  of  Motye  from  the 
outer  sea.  "Wooden  planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  ships;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly- 
constructed  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength 
and  ardour  of  the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of 
transporting  eighty  ships  across  in  one  day.    The  entire 
fleet,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being 
at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did  not  venture  on  a  pitched 
battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to  Africa.  2 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the 
Des  erat  mournful  spectacle  of  their  friends  retiring, 
deSfce  of  their  courage  was  nowise  abated.  They  knew 
lJ°a? length  ^^^  *^**  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  mercy  to  expect;  that 
taken  by*a  the  general  ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
»<»cturnai  their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  cruel 
treatment  of   Q-reek   captives   even  in   Motye 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  60.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  -60;   Folysnus,   ▼.  2,  6. 
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itself,  would  now  be  retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance 
lay  in  a  brave  despair.  The  road  across  the  strait  having 
been  at  length  completed,  Dionysius  brought  up  his 
engines  and  began  his  assault.  While  the  catapulta  with 
its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing  themselves 
on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to 
shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large 
towers  on  wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories 
in  them  one  above  the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the 
houses.  Against  these  means  of  attack  the  besieged  on 
their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the  walls,  with  yards 
projecting  outwards,  tlpon  these  yards  stood  men  pro- 
tected from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and 
holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles, 
which  they  cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the  assailants. 
Many  machines  took  tire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  was  extinguished. 
After  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  however,  the  walls 
were  at  length  overthrown  or  carried  by  assault,  and  the 
besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be  in  their 
power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had 
already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault,  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The  towers 
on  wheels  were  rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be 
pusbedMnto  immediate  contact  with  the  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  wall  which  impeded 
their  approach.  Accordingly  the  assailants  were  compelled 
to  throw  out  wooden  platforms  or  bridges  from  the  towers 
to  the  houses,  and  to  march  along  these  to  the  attack. 
But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  and  suffered 
severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  prevented 
them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  of 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies 
to  the  ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform. 
For  several  days  this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not 
a  step  was  gained  by  the  besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate 
Motyenes  became  each  day  more  exhausted,  while  portions 
of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  overthrown.  Every 
evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to  their  night's 
repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thiis 
brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night 
would  be  undisturbed,  he  one  fatal  night  took  them  by 
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larger  yeseels  ever  been  thought  of.  The  Athenians,  who 
during  the  interval  between  the  Persian  invasion  and  their 
great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood  pre-eminent  and  set 
the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under  no  induce- 
ment to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their  style 
of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 
the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak 
parts  of  an  enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so, 
if  the  size  of  their  ship  had  been  increased,  her  capacity 
for  such  nimble  turns  and  movements  would  have  been 
diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had  made  no  attempt  to 
copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian  navy.  On  the 
contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the  confined 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  i  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 
their  massive  build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of 
bow,  driven  against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were 
the  more  suitable  and  efficient;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his 
naval  architects^  full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck 
out  the  plan  of  building  ships  of  war  with  four  or  five 
banks  of  oars  instead  of  three;  that  is,  quadriremes,  or 
quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.  2  Not  only  did  the  Sy- 
racusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 
of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days;  but  he  also  exhibited 
ships  larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  all  these  offensive  preparations  against  Carthage, 
-  oao  oft«    as  in  the  previous  defences  on  Epipolas,  the 

B,0.  898-397.  ,  ^  .  1  i.j.v      CI  n 

spontaneous  impulse  of  the  Syracusans  generally 
sy^mpShy  wcut  hand  in  hand  with  Dionysius. ^  Their  sym- 
of  the  Sy-  pathy  and  concurrence  greatly  promoted  the 
hia  ^pr<Sect8  success  of  his  efforts,  for  this  immense  equipment 
against  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with  all  this 
Carthage,  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
nor  are  we  at  all  informed,  how  he  found  money  to  meet 
80  prodigious  an  outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  com- 
He  hir  pleted — an  operation  which  can  hardly  have 
soldiers  occupied  Icss  than  two  or  three  years — it  re- 
^'uSt*^^  mained  to  levy  men.  On  this  point,  the  ideas  of 
qua  era.       Djonysius  Were  not  less  aspiring.    Besides  his 

>  Thucyd.  rii.  86-62.  Atovuviou    npoaip^vei,    icoXXtjv   ouvc- 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  42.  paive   7«v8o9oti    tijv  (piXoTijxiav   itfifl 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  41.     2u|XTcpod>j|JLOO-  t^v  tu>v  5tcXu)v  xaraffMUiQv. 
uivtov   6i  T(bv  2up3xouoiu>y    TJ^  xou 
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own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from 
cities  in  his  dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and 
tried  to  acquire  popularity,  amons  the  general  body  of 
Greeks  throughout  the  island.  Of  nis  large  fleet,  one-half 
was  manned  with  Syracusan  rowers,  marines,  and  officers; 
the  other  half  with  seamen  enUsted  from  abroad.  He 
farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to  Peloponnesus  to 
obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  pay.  From 
Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting  his 
alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  en!ipire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  enlist  no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus;  while 
many  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western 
regions  near  the  Mediterranean  were  hired  also.  ^  He  at 
length  succeeded,  to  his  satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggre- 
gate army,  formidable  not  less  from  numbers  and  bravery, 
than  from  elaborate  and  diversified  equipment.  His  large 
and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed)  enabled  him  to 
furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the  different 
nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.  2 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his 
last  step  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptiab,  a  few  B.b.  397. 
days  previous  to  the  active  commencement  of  He  oeie- 
the  war.  He  married,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ^"^JA?**' 
two  wives — the  Lokrian  Doris  (already  men-  ^ifh  tw'o 
tioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristo-  J[^^J®«  on 
mach§,  daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and  day-Doris 
sister  of  Dion,  respecting  whom  much  will  occur   *°*^  -^'J- 
hereafter).  The  first  use  made  of  one  among  his  Temporary 
newly-invented  quinquereme  vessels,  was  to  sail  f*****/!®^" 
to  Liokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  ornaments  oufe^to-^'*' 
of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  ^»^»  ^i™« 
veyinff  Doris  in  state  to  Ortygia.     AristomachS  was  also 
brought  to  his  house  in  a  splendid  chariot  with  four  white 
horses.  3    He  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  both  of  them  in 
his  house  on  the  same  day;  no  one  knew  which  bed- 
chamber he  visited  first;  and  both  of  them  continued  con- 
stantly to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal 
dignity,  for  many  years.    He  had  three  children  by  Doris, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  43,  44,  46.  *  Diodor.  xIt.  41. 

»  Diodor.  xir.  44 ;  xvi.  6. 
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But  Imilkon,  to  obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in 
Sicily  where-  he  intended  to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed 
instructions,  to  be  opened  only  when  they  were  out  at  sea, 
indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. ' 
The  transports  made  directly  for  that  port,  without  nearing 
the  land  elsewhere;  while  Imilkon  with  the  ships  of  war 
approached  the  harbour  of  Moty6  and  sailed  from  thenco 
along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained 
the  hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan 
fleet.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practicable; 
while  Leptines  on  his  side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty  triremes,  the  foremost  vessels 
of  the  large  transport  fleet  on  their  voyage  to  Panormus. 
He  destroved  no  less  than  fifty  of  them,  with  5000  men, 
and  200  chariots  of  war;  yet  the  remaining  fleet  reached 
the  port  in  safety,  and  were  joined  by  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Car- 
thaginian general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships 
of  war  to  accompany  him  along  the  coast.  In  his  way  he 
regained  Eryx,  which,  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having 
only  been  intimidated  into  submission  to  Dionysius  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  then  attacked  Motye,  which  he 
retook,  seemingly  after  very  little  resistance.  It  had  held 
out  obstinately  against  the  SyracusaQs  a  few  months  before, 
while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Carthaginian  inhabitants, 
with  their  families  and  properties  around  them;  but  the 
Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.  2 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which 
B.C.  S96-396.  ^^^  cost  him  so  much  blood  and  toil  during  the 
DionysiuB  preceding  summer.  We  are  surprised  to  learn 
retires  to  that  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent  its  re-capture, 
Syracuse,  though  he  was  then  not  far  off,  besieging  Egesta 
— and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes  of  the 
preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battle.  But 
Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adventurous,  resolved 
to  retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were  failing,  and 
he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would 
have  been  ruinous.  He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse, 
carrying  with  him  some  of  theSikanians,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  evacuate  their  abode  in  the  Carthaginian  neighbourhood, 
promising  to  provide  them  with  better  homes  elsewhere. 
Most  of  them  however  declined  his  offers;  some  (among 

■  Diodor.  aciy.  64 ;   Polysenus,  y.  10,  1.  •  Diodor.  ziy.  66, 
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them,  the  Halikyaeans^  preferring  to  resume  their  alliance 
with  Carthage.  Of  tne  recent  acquisitions  nothing  now 
remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary; 
but  Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  had  been 
emancipated  from  Carthace,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of 
dependent  alliance  with  him;  a  result  of  moment — yet 
seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the  immense  warlike  pre- 
parations whereby  it  had  been  attained.  Whether  he 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine. 
But  his  army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
it  was  among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly 
afterwards  at  Syracuse,  i 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of 
trying  to  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  im^ujon 
had  probably  been  impoverished  by  recent  mis-  captures 
fortune — resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  ^essfinft. 
Messene  in  the  north-east  of  the  island ;  a  city  as  yet  fresh 
and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls 
were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at  the  present 
moment  yet  farther  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its  horse- 
men in  the  army  of  Dionysius. 2  Accordingly,  he  marched 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting 
in  the  same  direction  to  cooperate  with  him.  He  made 
terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma,  captured  the  island 
of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Pelorus,  a  few  miles 
from  MesSBne.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected  arrival 
struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them,  con- 
ceiving defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a 
host,  sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property 
to  E.hegium  or  elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit 
of  greater  confidence  prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an 
ancient  prophecy  preserved  among  the  traditions  of  the 
town,  purporting  that  the  Carthaginians  should  one  day 
carry  water  in  Messene.  The  interpreters  affirmed  that 
"to  carry  water"  meant,  of  course,  "to  be  a  slave ;"  hence 
the  Messenians,  persuading  themselves  that  this  portended 
defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to 

*  Biodor.  sir.  fifi.  iceicTWxoTa,  Ao. 

*  DiodoT.  xiT.  06,  57.  iwi  UIq>v  Oompare  another  example  of  in- 
liciciu>v  iv  2upaxou9«tc  Svtu)>)  fto.  attention  to  the  atate  of  their  walls, 
....  Sia  Tu»t  KtK-uix^tia^  <ttix<ii>v  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians 
tl9[)ia9&)it»ei,   fta.    t4   tsl^^  xatoi-  (xix.  66). 
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meet  him  at  Pel6ras,  and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The 
Carthaginian  commander,  seeing  these"  troops  on  their 
march,  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  forward  into  the  harbour 
of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward  during  the  absence 
of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favoured  the  advance 
of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  full  sail,  and 
found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops 
who  had  marched  out  towards  Pel6rus  hastened  back,  but 
were  too  late;  ^  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward 
by  land,  forced  his  way  into  the  town  over  the  neglected 

I)arts  of  the  wall.  Messene  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  popu- 
ation  fled  in  all  directions  for  their  lives.  Some  found 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts 
of  the  Messenian  territory,  planted  as  a  protection  against 
the  indigenous  Sikels;  while  about  200  of  them  near  the 
harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian  coast,  in 
which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.  2 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault 
Eeroit  of  some  of  the  Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were 
the  Sikels  jjoth  strongly  placed  and  gallantly  defended — 
nysius.  *  yet  his  Capture  of  Messene  itself  was  an  event 
Commence-  i)oth  imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived 
Taurome-  Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened 
nium.  hig  facilities  for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy. 

But  most  of  all,  it  gratified  the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of 
the  Punic  general  and  his  army,  counterbalancing  the 
capture  of  Motye  in  the  preceding  year.  Having  taken 
scarce. any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but  unconscious 
stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy.  He 
ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be 
utterly  burnt  and  demolished;  a  task,  which  his  numerous 
host  are  said  to  have  executed  so  efi^ectually,  that  there 
remained  hardly  anything  but  ruins  without  a  trace  of 
human  residence.  ^  He  received  adhesion  and  reinforcements 

'  Kleon  and  the  Athenians  took  Xticeiv,  dXXa  xdc  jjiiv  xaTaxauvat,  t& 

TorOnA    hy    a    similar   manoenyre  8i  aovTpl'j'ai.    Ta^^  ^8  t^  tu)v  oTpa- 

(Thucyd.  y.  8).  twutujv    noXoxeipia    Xa[i6vTU>v    tu)v 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  67.  6pYU)v  aovxeXeiav,  '^  itdXi?  a7v<i>aT0C 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  68.    'I|jlIXxu)v  84  X'^?  ^v,    8itoo    itpAxepov    o6t»)v    oUelaQai 

Mt9oyjvT)c  Td(  Ttl^T]  xaxaoxd^ac,  icpoa-  auvefiaivev.  *Opu>v  Y^ptov  T6icovic6pp(i> 

<Ta5«    Toic    9TpaTid)Taic  xaToPaXtIv  |x4vv  dicb    twv    ffU|xpL«3fi6a)v    icoXewv 

xac  olxiac  «U  ifisYOc,  xal  |xi^Tt  xipa-  xtxu>P^9H-ivov,    eOxaipotatov    $«    tu>v 

|Jiov,  |A.i^B'  SXi^v,  lii^T*  &XXo  |Jii]8iv  bfco-  «epl  SixtXlav  8vta,   icpo^pi]To   fiuotv 
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from  most  of  the  Sikels^  of  the  interior^  who  had  heen 
forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before,  but 
detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  the  Syra- 
cusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the  conquered 
Naxians,  with  their  city  probably  unwalled.  But  anxious 
as  they  were  to  escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated  to 
a  point  somewhat  north  of  Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus, 
immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavourably  celebrated  among 
the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot  where  the  first 
Greek  colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the  island. 
Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  organized, 
under  the  auspices  of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them 
to  construct,  upon  the  strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a 
fortified  post  which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  city 
afterwards  known  as  Tauromenium.2  Magon  was  sent 
with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist  in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  JBionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture 
of  Messene,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  Provisions 
an  effective  position  of  defence  on  her  northern   °/  ^f^^^+'h 
frontier.   Naxus  and  Katana  being  both  unforti-  defence  of 
fied,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  them,  and  he  ?^''t°'**®7Z 
induced  the  Campanians  whom  he  had  planted   ens*  '^°* 
in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong  J'|**^*^'*^'~ 
town  called  -iEtna,  on  the  skirt -of  the  mountain   to  KatanaT* 
so  named.  He  madeLeontini  his  chief  position;  J'^'J  ^^^ 
strengthening  as  much   as  possible  the  fortifi-  as^weii'as 
cations  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh-  ^^^  ^eet. 
bouring  country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines 
of  provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.   He  had  still 
a  force  of  30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse;  he  had 
also  a  fleet  of   180   ships  of  war — triremes   and   others. 
During  the  year  preceding,   he  had  brought  out  both  a 
land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superior  to  this,  even 
for  purposes  of  aggression;  how  it  happened  that  he  could 
now  command  no  more,  even  for  defence  and  at  home — or 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder — we  are  not  told.   Of 

Sarspov,  ^  xeXituc  doixTjTOv  8iaTr,p8iv  the    demolition    of   Messfenfi    can 

ri  SooyspTJ  xolI  noXoypoviOv  tt)v  xtisiv  hardly  have  been  carried  so  far  in 

rtuTTJc  yivsoQau  fact    as    Imilkon    intended ;    since 

'EvaitoSsiPdjxsvoc  oOv  to  rpoc  TO'!);  the    city  re-appears  shortly  after- 

'EXXtjva^  fxiooc  ev  T^  tu>v  M£aff7)/ia)v  wards  in  renewed  integrity 

aToyia,  &c.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  59-76. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  »  Diodor.  xiv.  69. 
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the  180  ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden  and 
serious  changes  in  the  amount  of  military  force  from  year 
to  year,  are  perceptible  among  Carthaginians  as  well  as 
Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of  Grecian  history; 
— the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special  occasions, 
and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched  envoys 
to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary 
auxiliaries,  i  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that 
he  could  throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward 
with  his  main  landforce  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also 
moving  in  cooperation,  immediately  off  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians 
B.C.  396-396.  were  now  moving,  in  their  march  against  Sy- 
Nayai  battle  racuse.  Magonwas  directed  to  coast  along  with 
25  ^Jj*yi* ,  ^be  fleet  from  Taurus  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana, 
tory  of  the  while  Imilkou  intended  himself  to  march  with 
n?an**fleet  ^^®  laud-forco  ou  shoro,  keeping  constantly  near 
under  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support. 

Magon.  But  his  Scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable 
accident.  A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  JBHtna;  so 
that  the  stream  of  lava  from  the*  mountain  to  the  sea 
forbade  all  possibility  of  marching  along  the  shore  to 
Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
with  his  army  on  the  land -side  of  the  mountain.  Though 
he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet  for  two 
days  or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet; 
which  under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward 
towards  Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to 
advance  beyond  Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  north- 
ward, to  meet  Magon  in  his  approach,  and  attack  him 
separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  was  much  superior  in 
number,  consisting  of  500  sail  in  all;  a  portion  of  which, 
however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed  mer- 
chantmen— that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  Dionysius  had  a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  cooperate 
with  his  fleet;  an  advantage,  which  in  ancient  naval  warfare 
counted  for  much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to 
the  ships,  and  in  case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or  abridging 
the  enemy's  means  of  escape.    Magon,  alarmed  when  he 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  68. 
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came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian  land-force  mustered  on  the 
beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing  up  to  attack  him — was 
nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to  accept  the  battle. 
Leptines,  the  Syracusan  admiral  —  though  ordered  by 
Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked  with 
boldness,  and  even  with  temerity;  advancing  himself  with 
thirty  ships  greatly  before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  enemy.  His  bravery  at  first 
appeared  successful,  destroying  or  damaging  the  headmost 
ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior  numbers  presently 
closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat,  fought  in 
the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he  was 
forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main 
fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat, 
were  beaten  also,  after  a  strenuous  contest.  All  of  them 
fled,  either  landward  or  seaward  as  they  could,  under 
vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Carthaginian  vessels;  and  in  the 
end,  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan  ships,  with  20,000 
men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars,  strove 
to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrades.  But 
the  Carthaginian  small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore, 
slew  or  drowned  these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the 
eyes  of  friends  ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  neighbouring  water  became  strewed,  both  with  dead 
bodies  and  with  fragments  of  broken  ships.  As  victors, 
the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save  many  of  their  own 
seamen,  eitlier  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or  swimming 
for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  severe;  and 
their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  pur- 
chased. 1 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at 
all  engaged,  yet  the  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  b.o.  395-394. 
induced  him  to    give    immediate    orders    for  Arrival  ot 
retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  afterwards  yet  imiikon  to 
farther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan  fl°Jet  *o/ 
army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore,  Magon   Magon  near 
towed  all  his  prizes  to  land,  ana  there  hauled  Suitugr 
them  up  on  the  beach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever  invitation 
practicable — partly  as  visible   proofs   of  the  oamplnians 
magnitude  of  the  triumph  for  encouragement  of -ZBStna. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  60. 
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to  his  own  armament.  Stormy  weather  just  then  super- 
vening, he  was  forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also 
for  safety,  and  remained  there  for  several  days  refresh- 
ing the  crews.  To  keep  the  sea  under  such  weather 
would  have  been  scarcely  practicable;  so  that  if  Dionysius, 
instead  of  retreating,  had  continued  to  occupy  the  shore 
with  his  unimpaired  land-force,  it  appears  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian ships  would  ha\e  been  in  the  greatest  danger; 
constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back  a  con- 
siderable distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Imilkon.  i  The  latter,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  came  up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  now  again  in  cooperation.  While 
allowing  bis  troops  some  days  of  repose  and  enjoyment  of 
the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town  of  -^tna,  inviting 
the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with  Dionysius 
and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their  countrymen  at 
Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of 
Carthage  (which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting 
the  Syracusan  invasion),  he  promised  to  them  an  accession 
of  territory,  and  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be 
wrested  from  Greeks  who  were  enemies  of  Campanians 
not  less  than  of  Carthaginians. ^  The  Campanians  of  JStna 
would  gladly  have  complied  with  his  invitation,  and  were 
only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse,  in  whose 
army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  marching  back  to  Syracuse, 
found  his  army  grievously cUscontented.  With- 
B.o.  395-394.  j[j.j^^^^  horn  the  scene  of  action  without  even 
retreau^o  ^^ing  their  arms,  they  looked  forward  to  nothing 
Syracuse  —  better  than  a  blockade  at  Syracuse,  full  of  hard- 
of^hia^army.  ship  and  privation.  Accordingly  many  of  them 
protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  him  to  lead 
them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  60, 61.   Compare  the  jjliov  5irap^ov  tujv  SXXoiv  e9vu>v. 

speech   of  Theoddrus   at  Syracuse  These    manifestations    of    anti- 

afterwards  (c.  68),   from  which  we  Hellenic  sentiment,  among  the  ta- 

gather   a  more    complete    idea   of  rious   neighbours    of  the   Sicilian 

what  passed  after  the  battle.  Greeks,   are   important   to  notice, 

«  Diodor.  xiy.  61.    Kal  xa96Xoy  8s  though  they  are  not  often  brought 

Tu)v  *EXXi5vu)v  Y<voc  dneSelxvos  itoXi-  before  us. 
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assail  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing, 
or  join  battle  with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon. 
At  first,  Dionysius  consented  to  such  change  of  scheme. 
But  he  was  presently  reminded  that  unless  he  hastened 
back  to  Syracuse,  Magon  with  the  victorious  fleet  might 
sail  thither,  enter  the  harbour,  and  possess  himself  of  the 
city;  in  the  same  manner  aslmilkon  had  recently  succeeded 
at  Messene.  Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed  his 
original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest 
of  his  Sicilian  allies;  who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that 
most  of  them  quitted  him  at  once,  i 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no 
sufficient  means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem 
not  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture 
of  Messene;  for  Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  for- 
ward at  once  with  the  fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the 
recent  action,  partly  from  the  stormy  weather;  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  mterctepted  in  the  very  act  of  landing, 
if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to  the  shore.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  complaints  of 
the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested  on 
highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged, 
but  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost 
no  time  in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and 
to  Peloponnesus,  with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers, 
and  urgent  supplications  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.'^ 
Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law,  employed  on  this  mission, 
discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence,  that  he  came  back 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with  thirty-two 
ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pharakidas.3 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his 
troops  after  the  naval  victory  oflF  Katana,  moved  forward 
towards  Syracuse  both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force. 
The  entry  of  his  fleet  into  the  Great  Harbour  was  osten- 
tatious and  imposing;  far  above  even  that  of  the  second 

■  Diodor.  xir.  61.  in  bringing  back  a  Lacedaemonian 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  61.  reinforcement  from  Sparta  to  Sicily, 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  on  his  voyage  along  the  Tarentine 

Polyeuus    (y.  8,  2)    recounts    a  coast.     Perhaps   this  may  be  the 

manceavre   of  LeptiniSf   practised  Dacedsemonian  dirision  intended. 
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Athenian  armament,  when  DemosthenSs  first  exhibited 
its  brilliant  but  shortlived  force.  *  Two  hundred 
and  eight  ships  of  war  first  rowed  in,  marshalled 
in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with  the  spoils 
of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.     Thene  were 

followed  by  transports,  500  of  them  carrying 

JriniaiTfleet  soldiers,  and  1000  otherseither  empty  or  bringing 
occupy ^the'  stores  and  machines.  The  total  number  of 
vessels,  wearetold,reachedalmost  2000,  covering 
a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.  2  The 
numerous  land-fore^  marched  up  about  the 
same  time;  Imilkon  establishing  his  head  quar- 
ters in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  nearly- 
one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He 
presently  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  advanced  nearly  to  the  city  walls;  while  his  ships  of 
war  also,  being  divided  into  two  fleets  of  100  ships  each, 
showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two  interior  harbours 
or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting  strait  between 
Ortygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships 
were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans 
to  combat  on  both  elements;  but  neither  challenge  was 
accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidence 
of  his  own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan 
territory,  and  allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  unlimited  plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish fortified  posts,  as  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
blockade  which  he  foresaw  would  be  tedious.  Besides 
fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  he  constructed 
two  other  forts;  one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the 
Great  Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called 
Daskon.  He  farther  encircled  his  whole  camp,  near  the 
last-mentioned  temple,  with  a  wall;  the  materials  of  which 
were  derived  in  part  from  the  demolition  of  the  numerous 


■  Thucyd.  rii.  42 ;   Plutarch,  Ni-  which  Bhodomannus  has  supplied  ; 

Idas,  0.  21;  Diodor.  xiii.  11.  yet    not  so  as  to  remove   all  that 

»  Diodor.  xir.  62.  The  text  of  Dio-  is  ohscure.     The  word  tiuftsofxevat 

dorus   is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  still  remains   to  he   explained    or 

require      conjectural      alteration,  corrected 
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tombs  around;  especially  one  tomb,  spacious  and  magni- 
ficent, commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  DamaretS.  In 
these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the 
bread,  wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were 
employed  in  procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the 
continuous  subsistence  of  so  mighty  an  host,  i 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take 
the  city  by  assault;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  imiikon 
as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outer  jj^'^'^l"  ^ 
city).  He  even  occupied  the  open  suburb  of  ofVchra- 
that  city,  afterwards  separately  fortified  under  ^i"*^  , 
the  name  of  Neapolis,  wherein  were  situated  Syracnse^by 
the  temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  "«»• 
he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.  2  But  if  such  was  his 
plan,  he  sood  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
slower  process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.  His  progress 
in  this  enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
"We  must  recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of 
the  centre  of  Epipolse;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right 
arm  southward  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm 
northward  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus.  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  he  never  ascended  the  southern  clifiT,  nor  got 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae;  though  it  seems  that  at  this 
time  there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern  clifiT,  as 
Bionysius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The 
position  of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour 
»nd  to  the  low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of 
Epipolse;  so  that  the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the 
country  around  remained  partially  open  on  two  sides — 
westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
Epipolse — and  northward  towards  Thapsus  and  Megara, 
through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the  new 
fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern 

'  Diodor.  sir.  63.  identity    of  Neapolis    with   what 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.    KatiXdfisTo  8«  Diodorus  calls  the  suburb  of  Achra- 

«0[t  TO  t:^^  *Aypa8iv^«  icpoaffTfeiov,  xol  dina.    This  identity,  recognised  by 

too;  veuj;  T-^;  t»  AT^jxTjTpoc  xai  K6pr;«  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake,  and 

ca'JXTjorev.  other  authors,    is  disputed  by  Sa- 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  63)  dis-  verio  Cavallari,  on  grounds  which 

tinctly   mentions    the    temples    of  do  not  appear  to  me  sufftcient. 
I)§m6t6r  and  Persephond,  and  the        See    Colonel   lieake,    Notes    on 

statue   of    Apollo    Temenitds,    as  Syracuse,  pp.  7-10;   Cavallari,  zur 

among  the  characteristic  features  Topographic  von  Syrakus,  p.  20. 
of   Neapolis;    which    proves    the 
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.  cliff  of  EpipolsB.  The  full  value  was  now  felt  of  that  recent 
fortification,  which,  protecting  Syracuse  both  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  guarding  the  precious  position  of  Euryalus, 
materially  impeded  the  operations  of  Imilkon.  The  city 
was  thus  open,  partially  at  least  on  two  sides,  to  receive 
supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea  means  were  found  to 
introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had  a  fleet  so  much 
stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare,  to  offer  pitched 
battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch 
as  to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of 
his  own.  Dionysius  and  Leptines  went  forth  themselves 
from  the  harbour  with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and 
protect  the  approach  of  their  supplies;  while  several 
desultory  encounters  took  place,  both  of  land-force  and  of 
shipping,  which  proved  advantageous  to  the  Syracusans, 
and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while 
Naval  Tio-  Dionysiuswas  absent  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious 
*ory  gained  moment.  A  corn-ship  belonging  to  Imilkon's 
Syracusan  fleet  being  seen  entering  the  G-reat  Harbour,  the 
Jh^abaiencf  Syracusans  suddenly  manned  five  ships  of  war, 
ot^Dionj'  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into  their  own  dock. 
8iu8.  To  prevent  such  capture,   the  Carthaginians 

from  their  station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  which 
the  Syracusans  equipped  their  whole  naval  force,  bore 
down  upon  the  forty  with  numbers  decidedly  superior,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  They  captured  the  admiral's 
ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and  pursued  the  rest  to 
the  naval  station;  in  front  of  which  they  paraded,  chal- 
lenging the  enemy  to  battle,  i  As  the  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their 
prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to 
Effect  of  occasion,  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege 
this  victory  which  each  future  day  still  farther  accelerated, 
the^splrits^  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  fill  the  Syracusan 
oftheSyra-  public  with  unbounded  exultation.  "Without 
cusans.  Dionysius  we  conquer  our  enemies;  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten;  why  submit  to  slavery  under  him 
any  longer?''  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment 
which  largely  pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city; 
strengthened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  now  all 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  68,  64. 
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armed  and  competent  to  extort  freedom — since  Dionysius, 
when  the  besieging  enemy  actually  appeared  before  the 
city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less  of  two  hazards,  to  pro- 
duce and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he  had  ^eviously 
taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  preva- 
lent temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly; 
wherein  he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  i 

It  is  possible  thatDionysius,  throughout  his  despotism, 
may  have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  p^^^j j^ 
public  assemblies;  but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  meeting 
if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere  matters  of  form,  convened 
and  that  no  free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his  aius- mut'i- 
will  was  ever  tolerated.  On  the  present  occasion,  °o".»  spirit 
he  anticipated  the  like  passive  acquiescence;  ^vehement 
and  after  bavins  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  l^Jf ®*^?  ^^ 
much  applauded  by  his  own  partisans,  he  was 
about   to  dismiss   the  assembly,  when  a  citizen  named 
Theodorus  unexpectedly  rose.    He  was  a  Horseman  or 
Knight — a  person  of  wealth  and  station  in  the  city,  of  high 
character  and  established  reputation  for  courage.  Gathering 
boldness  from  the  time  and  circumstances,  he  now  stood 
forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that  hatred  of  Dionysius,  and 
anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens 
around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and  were  well 
known  to  feel.  *• 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  ^  long  harangue 
(whether  composed  by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we 
cannot  tell)  as  pronounced  by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics 
of  it  are  such  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  and  are  prob- 
ably, on  the  whole,  genuine.  It  is  a  full  review,  and  an 
emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past  conduct  of  Dionysius, 
concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  his  dominion.  **Dionysius  (the  speaker 
contends,    in  substance)   is  a  worse    enemy    than    the 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  64.  TtaT«X6«tv  tov  i:6Xe(i.ov.  "HJtiS*  aixoii 

•  Biodor.  xiv.  64.    04  jjltjv  aXXo  |x«XX6v'co<;    8iaXueiv    ttjv    exxXT)9iav, 

'coio'JTCDv  XoYiov  Ytvo|xgvu)v,  AiovU9iO(  (XMaoTdc  6s6Su>poc  6  2upgtxou9to<,   it 

xaT8:tX«uo8,  xa\  ffuvayaY'J'*''  sxxXiQoiav,  toT«  Itctcsooiv  e65oxi|xoiv,  xai  8oxu)v 

ewijivsi  Tooc  Sypsxoyaioyc;  xal  itapexd-  tlvai  i:paxTix6c,  ditSToXjjLTjaa  icepi  t^^ 

Xei  tt«pj)eiv,   gitaYYeXXdfjiavo?  Ta/^stu?  eX£u9spia<;"coioyxoi?xpTQ(jao9aiX6yoi«. 
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OartJiaginians;  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
regular  tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our 
paternal  polity.  Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He 
has  pillaged  our  temples  of  their  sacred  deposits.  He  has 
slain  or  banished  our  wealthy  citizens,  and  then  seized 
their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  transferred  to  his  own 
satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these  exiles  in  marriage 
to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated  our  slaves,  and 
taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their  masters  in 
slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against  us,  by 
means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  merce- 
naries. He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured 
to  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution. 
He  has  abused  our  confidence— once,  unfortunately,  carried 
so  far  as  to  nominate  him  general — by  employing  his 
powers  to  subvert  our  freedom,  and  rule  us  according  to 
his  own  selfish  rapacity  in  place  of  justice.  He  has  farther 
stripped  us  of  our  arms;  these,  recent  necessity  has  com- 
pelled him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall 
now  employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  i 

"If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has 
been  thus  infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  generally.  He  betray ed  Grela  andKamarina, 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  the  Carthaginians.  He  sufifered 
Messen^  to  fall  into  their  hands  without  the  least  help.  He 
reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery,  our  Grecian  brethren 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  66.  05to?  Ss,  rd  860  ijl«x*^  evffT>](jafx8voc,  ev  ixotxepaic 
piiv  Upd(  auXr^aac,  tobc  64  tu)v  I8iu)-  ^TTTjxai' icapafieToi^itoXlToicTCtoTsu- 
TWv  icXouTOu;  oifxa  Toiic  Tu>y  xexri]-  6eU£ica£aTpaTT)7tav,eu9so>;d<pstXsTO 
|i.svu)v4'U7,aU  d<psX6(jL6voc,  toi)c  olxstac  tt}v  eXeuGeptstv*  (povsuuiv  pisv  tooc  ica^- 
|j.io9o5oT6i  eicl  T^c  TU)v  6eo«OTU)v  p7}aiav  fiyovca?  li-nkp  Ttuv  vifjitov,  90- 
6ouX8lac 7a6euu)v  $e  tou;  xalc  oOolaic  icpoe^ov- 

c.  66.    *H  |X8V  jAp  dxp6TCoXi<,  806-  tot;'  xal  tA?  |xiv  xdiv  tpoYoScov  Y«vai- 

Xu)v  SicXoic  TT;poo|X8v>],  xato  t^?  it6-  xa?  olxitai^  xal   ixiydaiv   dvBpuiroic 

Xstoc  siciTSTsi/iffTai*  TO  Se  t«I)v  jxia-  auvotxKwv,       tu)v      6e      icoXiTixd)v 

(iocpopcDv  itX^Qoc  sicl  8ouXe(a  TU)v  2upa-  StcXcov   f)ap[)dpouc  xal   ^evouc   icotu)-« 

xouoiu)v  ^fJpoiffTai.    Kai   xparei  t^«     xuplooc 

ic6Xsu>;  oOx  eitloTjc  PpaP»6u)v  to  61-  c.  67.    06x  al9)ruy6{jLtQa  xov   noXi- 

xaiov,  dXXifxivapxo^nXsovs^iaxpivujv  jjliov  S/ovtsc  "JlTsjitova,    xov    xd  xaxd 

itpdtTiiv  itdvTa.    Kal  vov  jxev  ol  no-  X7)v  itoXiv  Ispd  ffSoyX7}x6xa; 

X^jxioi  Ppax^  p-spo;  Ixoooi  rij;  x"*P*^'  °*  **•    ^'•A'lep  Irepov  fj^sjiiva  C^JTt;- 

AiovOsioc  6i,  ndaav  non^aac  dvdoxa-  t^ov,  8i:u)?  jjlt)  tov   ffeayXrjxoTa  to6« 

xov,  TOic  trjv  T0pavvl6a  aovaoSoooiv  xu)v  9eu)v  vaoo?  aTpaxijYOv  Ix^^*^**  ^ 

e6copT|ffaTo.  •  •  •  •  x<p  »coX8|jL<p,  9sofxax<i>H.ev 

....  Kal  itpo?  (xiv  Kapx>]6ovlouc 
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and  neighbours  ofNaxus  andKatana;  transferring  the  latter 
to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and  destroying  the  former. 
He  might  have  attacked  the  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus,  before  they 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He  might 
have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  thepoi*t  ofKatana, 
instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat. 
Had  he  chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might 
have  prevented  the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from 
approaching  land,  when  the  storm  came  on  shortly  after  the 
battle;  or  he  might  have  attacked  them,  if  they  tried  to 
land,  at  the  greatest  advantage.  He  has  conducted  the 
war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompetence;  not  wishing 
sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies,  but  pre- 
serving the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect  engine  to 
keep  Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we 
fought  with  him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful; 
now  that  we  have  come  to  flght  without  him,  recent 
experience  tells  us  that  we  can  beat  the  Carthaginians,  even 
with  inferior  numbers. 

"Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theo- 
d6rus)  in  place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the 
gods  have  now  abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to 
relinquish  his  dominion,  let  him  retire  from  the  city  with 
his  property  unmolested;  if  he  will  not,  we  are  here  all 
assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms,  and  we  have  both 
Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side.  The  assembly 
will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from  our 
own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the 
Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Gfreece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed 
to  Theodorus;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,   sympathy 
on  which  the  voice  of  free  speech  hadbeenheard  excited  by 
publicly  in  Syracuse.    Among  the  charges  ad-  in^the^syra- 
vanced  against  Dionysius,  which  go  to  impeach  cusan  as- 
his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the   ®®"    ^' 
Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which   we  can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufiicient  knowledge  of  the 
facts.     But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing 
with  the  Syracusaiis — the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and 
bloodshed,  whereby  he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards 
upheld,  his  dominion  over  them — these  are  assertions  of 
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matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in  the  main  with  the  previous 
narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we  have  no  ground  for 
contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and 
The  acclamation,   this  harangue  seriously  alarmed 

Spartan  Dionysius.  In  his  concluding  words,  Theodorns 
uphStds*^*'  had  invoked  the  protection  of  Corinth  as  well 
Diouysias  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  with  such 
finally  dis-  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured  publicly  to 
misses  the  arrai^.  Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans  were 
aSfsiieAces  ^^^  lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  com- 
the  adverse  mand  of  f  harakidas.  That  Spartan  officer 
morement.  ^^^^q  forward  to  speak  next  after  Theodoras. 
Among  various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect  to- 
wards Sparta,  there  still  prevailed  a  remnant  o  f  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history,  i  Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped, 
and  even  expected,  that  Fharakidas  would  second  the  pro- 
test of  Theod6rus,  and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  free- 
dom to  the  first  Grecian  city  in  Sicily.  2  Bitterly  indeed 
were  they  disappointed.  Dionysius  had  established  with 
Fharakidas  relations  as  friendly  as  those  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants  of  Athens  withKallibius  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
in  the  acropolis. s  Accordingly  Fharakidas  in  his  speech 
not  only  discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  but 
declared  himself  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  despot;  in- 
timating that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and 
Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the 
dominion  of  Dionysius.  To  the  Syracusans  this  declaration 
was  denial  of  all  hope.  They  saw  plainly  that  in  any  at- 
tempt to  emancipate  themselves,  they  would  have  against 
them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius,  but  also  the 
whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent;  re- 
presented on  the  present  occasion  by  Fharakidas,  as  it  had 
been  in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus,  They  were  condemned  to 
bear  their  chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses 

>  Thuoyd.  i.  18 ;  Herodot.  v.  92.  |Aixot>v,  xa\  icapeXOivroc  cnt  to  P^fiSt 

»  Diodor.  xIt.  70.    Toioutoi«  tou  hAvts?   itpoaeSixoov  «PX17<>"*  «ff«o8«t 

6so8u)pou  x^naa\).i^O'j  Xiyoic,  ot   (xiv  t^<  sXeuQsplac. 

2upaxou9ioi    lAST^iopoi    talc    '\f»X(xi^  '  Diodor.  xiy.  70.    '0   $i  xdc  npoc 

cY^vovTO,  xal   npoc  rob%   ouix(xd)rou<  tov  Tupavvov  lxu>v  olxttcDCi  Ac. :  com- 

dic^pXcitov.    ^apaxi6ou  6c  tou  Aaxe-  pare  Xenoph.  Helien.  ii.  8,  14. 
8ai|jLOvlou    vauap^ouvToc     tu>v     ou(a- 
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against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully 
sustained,  was  enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical 
juncture.  His  mercenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his 
person — having  probably  been  sent  for,  as  soon  as  the  voice 
of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard,  i  And  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had  seemed  for  one  short  in- 
stant to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his  dominion,  and  to 
promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate 
of  Syracuse  had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pha-  Alliance  of 
rakidas:  for  Theod6rus,  well  aware  that  with  a  Sparta  with 
besieging  enemy  before  the  gates,  the  city  could  — su^taw* 
not  be  left  without  a  supreme  authority,  had   *«  *»•' 
conjured  the  Spartan  commander,  with  his  Lace-  f  oifcy  at 
daemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take  into  his  *^®  ^^i^o. 
own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the  cipation"  of 
popular  force.    There  can  be  Ettle  doubt  that  Syracuse 
Pharakidas  could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  upon"  PhV 
so  disposed,  so  as  at  once  to  make  head  against  rakidas. 
the    Carthaginians  without,    and  to   restrain,    if  not  to 
put  down,the  despotism  within.     Instead  of  undertaking 
the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius 
more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril.    The 
proceeding  of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his 
instructions  from  home,  as  weU  as  to  the  oppressive  and 
crushing  policy  which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  un- 
resisted empire  (between  the  victory  of  JBgospotami  and 
the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  throughout  the  Grecian 
world. 

Dionvsius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he 
had  thus  been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  pionysius 
first  impression  of  alarm  ,he  strove  to  gain  some-  tries  to  gain 
thing  like  popularity;  by  conciliatory  language  pop'^^^'^ty- 
and  demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  distributed,  and  by 
invitations  to  his  table.  2    "Whatever  may  have  been  the 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  70.     ITapdi  8i  t9)v  pidvtoc  (he  is  called  previously  ^ri«- 

icpoaSoxlav  xevo(Aivv)C  t^«  aitocpaaeu)?,  ttu,  xiv.  10),  dvTiXa(xp«vo|iivu>v  a^Twv 

ol    |«.ev    (jitoQocpopoi    9UveSpot(4.ov   Tcp6<  t^<  iXeuOcptac,  ifi^fzo  iipoSoTT)^'  xal 

Tov  Atovu9iov,  oi  88  2'jpaxouatot  xaxa-  tots   <I>apaxi8ac    sviaTij  Tai?  6p|Aaic 

icXoyivTe?  ttjv  ^ou^tav  «Tx^v,  itoXXa  tu)v  Sopaxooaliov. 

TOt^  SnapTidTatc   xttTaptupLSvot.    Kal  *  Diodor.  xiv.  70. 
7op   TO    wpiTSpov  'Ap8T7j«  6  Aaxt^ai- 
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Buccess  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege 
was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for 
building  up  his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  S^^racusans,  but  the  wrath 
B.O.  896-394.  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  whose  temple  (in 
Terrific  the  suburb  of  Achradina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged, 
Smong°th*e  *^»^  ruined  the  besieging  army  before  Syracuse. 
Carthagi-  So  the  piety  of  the  citizens  interpreted  that 
before'™^  terrific  pestilence  which  now  began  to  rage 
byracu8«.  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  without. 
The  divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian 
informs  us^)  by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
The  vast  numbers  of  the  host  were  closely  packed  together; 
it  was  now  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  most  unhealthy 
period  of  the  year;  moreover  this  summer  had  been  preter- 
naturally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground  near  the  Great 
Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted  with  the 
burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and 
pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with 
appalling  force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon;  especially  upon 
the  Libyans,  or  native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most 
susceptible.  The  intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of 
this  distemper — the  rapidity  with  which  it  spread  from 
man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims  which  it  speedily 
accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed, 
the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.c.  Care 
and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the 
dead,  became  impracticable;  so  that  the  whole  camp  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the 
horrors  and  stench  of  150,000  unburied  bodies.^  The 
military  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  was  completely  pro- 
strated by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from  being  able  to  make 
progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  great 
plague  of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by  the  dis- 
temper, s 

*  Diodor.   xir.  70.    SuvEiceXd^sto  Xot(i.67  asacopsupiivouc. 

8i  xal  T^  ToO  5ai|jLOviou  9U(A<popa  to  I  give   the  figure   ai>   I  find  it, 

(AUptdiSac    clc  Ta6T6  auvaOpoiadTJvai,  without  pretending  to  trust  it  as 

xal  TO  T'^c  ujpac  elvat  icp6c  Totc  voaouc  anything  more  than  an  indication 

cvspfiTOTov,  Ac.  of  a  great  number. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.    itevTSxaifiexa  "  Thucyd.  ii.  64. 

ULUpidSac   incldov   dTdi^ou^    Side   t^v  When  the  Boman   general  Mar- 
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Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  clearly  visible  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  pjo^ygj^g 
To  overthrow  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  auacks  'the 
enterprise  not  difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  ^"^^"'^^ 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  in  organizing  his  plan  He"dei?^r- 
of  operation,  he  made  it  the  means  of  deliber-  **?^y  ^a- 
ately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  the  city  who  de\a°chment 
had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  Concerting  ©^  *»»?  mer- 
measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  ^®°*'  ®'" 
Carthaginian  station  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted 
eighty  ships  of  war  to  Pharakidas  and  Lep tines,  with  orders 
to  move  at  daybreak;  while  he  himself  conducted  a  body  of 
troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the  darkness  of  night; 
issuing  forth  by  Epipolee  and  Euryalus  (as  Gylippus  had 
formerly  done  when  he  surprised  Plemmyrium »),  and 
making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Anapus,  to  the  temple  ofKyane;  thus  getting  on  the  land- 
side  or  south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first 
despatched  his  horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000 
mercenary  foot-soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These 
latter  troops  had  become  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him, 
having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt  and  disturbance. 
Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to  the  assault 
in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time  gave 
secret  directions  to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and 
take  flight.  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset 
having  been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  the  horse- 
men fled,  leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Carthaginians.  2  We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  about 
difficulties  arising  to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops, 
on  whose  arms  his  dominion  rested;  and  what  we  are  here 
told  is  enough  merely  to  raise  curiosity  without  satisfying 
it.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been  mutinous  and  dis- 
affected; a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  extenuate, 

cellus  was  besieging  Syracuse  in  *  Diodor.  ziv.  72.    05tqi  S'   ^aav 

212  B.C.,  a  terrific  pestilence,  gener-  ol  |i.i966«popoi  T(j)  Aiovualcp  i:apa  ndv- 

ated  by  causes   similar  to  that  of  to«    AXXoTpitbTaxoi,    xal    icXeovdxi? 

this  year,  broke  out.    All  parties,  anoffTdssK;   xal    xopajrac    tcoiouvte?. 

Komans,   Syracusans,   and  Gartha-  Aioicep  6  piiv  AiovOsioc  xoTc  litireuoiv 

ginians,  suffered  from  it  consider-  -^v    icapTjYYeXxwc;    Sxav    s^dicTto/xai 

ably;  but  the  Carthaginians  worst  xujv  ico Xefxltuv,  fsuYsiv,  xal  xoik  (iia- 

of  all ;   they  are  said  to  have  all  8o«p6pooc  4^*"'^*^^'^*^'**    ^'^  itoiTjsdv- 

perished  (Livy,  xxv.  26).  xo)v  xb  icpoaxaxQiv,  oOxo*  |iev  fiicavxs? 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23.  xaxsxonriaav. 
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the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to  destruc- 
tion, while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his  com- 
mand. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Diony- 
Success  of  ^^^®  could  aflFord  to  make  them  a  present  of  this 
Dionysius,  obuoxious  division.  His  own  attack,  first  upon 
Indhj  "*  *^®  ^^^^  ^f  Polichne,  next  upon  that  near  the 
land,  naval  station  at  Daskon,  was  conducted  with 

CarthBgi-***  sp^rit  and  success.  "While  the  defenders,  thinned 
nian  and  enfeebled  by  the  pestilence,  were  striving 

position.  iq  repel  him  on  the  land-side,  the  Syracusan 
fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  excellent  spirits  and  order 
to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station.  These  Carthaginian 
ships,  thoi^h  afloat  and  moored,  were  very  imperfectly 
manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put  them 
on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove 
against  them  on  the  quarter  or  mid -ships,  and  broke 
through  the  line  of  their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  im- 
pact was  heard  afar  o£F,  and  the  best  ships  were  thus  speed- 
ily disabled,  i  Following  up  their  success,  the  Syracusans 
jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or  forced  them  to 
seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight.  The  distracted  Car- 
thaginians being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and 
by  land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side  forced 
their  way  through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where 
forty  pentekonters  were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near 
them  were  moored  both  merchantmen  and  triremes.  The 
assailants  set  fire  to  the  pentekonters;  upon  which  the 
flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong  wind,  communi- 
cated presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes  ad- 
jacent. Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the 
crews  were  obliged  to  leap  overboard;  while  the  vessels, 
severed  from  their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables, 
drifted  against  each  other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval 
station  at  Daskon  became  one  scene  of  ruin.  2 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval 
resources  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time 
have  driven  o£P  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and 


•  Diodor.  xiv.  72.    TIdvTY)  6s  tu)v     xi^t^  e^alaiov  eTcoioovTO  (J'o^ov,  &C. 
45oxu)TdTu>v  v8U)v  Gpaoofxivtov,  ai  jjigv         *  Diodor.  xiv.  73. 
4x  TU)v  e(i.p6Xo>v  ava^pir)TT6(ievai  Xa- 
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probably  also  the  assailants  by  land.  But  to  those  who  con- 
templated it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  q^^^^^  j^, 
the  breadth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  tion  of  the 
a  spectacle  grand  and  stimulating  in  the  highest  Oarthagi- 
degree;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen  tower-  — Jxui*°*^ 
ing  aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  of  Nation  at 
the  merchantmen.     The  walls  of  the  city  were     y'**"*"®* 
crowded  with  spectators,  women,  children,  and  aged  men, 
testifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts,  and  stretching 
their  hands  to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day,  near 
twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory 
in  the  same  harbour,  over  the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads 
and  elders,  too  much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed 
into  such  small  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  rowed  across 
the  harbour  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  they  rendered 
much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the  cargoes,  and  towing 
away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but  not  yet  on 
fire.    The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionysius 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea; 
encamped  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which  had  so 
recently  been  occupied  by  Imilkon.i    Though  they  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  defences  of  the  latter  both  at 
Polichne  and  at  Daskon,  and  in  inflicting  upon  him  a 
destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at  occupying 
his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  seen  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  1^^^^^ 
by  pestilence — near  Agrigentum  and  near  Gela  concludes  a 
—  previous  to  this  last  and  worst  calamity.  J®"J^  ^.., 
Imukon,  copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias  rather  DfonysiuB, 
than  the  resolute  prudence  of  Demosthenes,  ^jj^Jr  d  t 
had  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  the   escape  with 
Great  Harbour,  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  *^«.  Ca'tha- 
Syracuse  had  ceased,  and  while  suffering  and  ?bTndon*hi8 
death  to  the  most    awful   extent  were  daily  remaining 
accumulating  around  him.  But  the  recent  defeat  "™^* 
satisfied  even  him  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable. 
Retreat  was   indispensable;  yet  nowise  impracticable  — 
with  the  brave  men,  Iberians  and  others,  in  his  army,  and 
with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior  on  his  side — had  he  possessed 
the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  defects  of  Nikias,  or  been 
capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquerable  energy  which 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  74. 
VOL.  X.  T 
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ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead  of  taking 
the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon 
despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the 
Syracusans  generally;  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300 
talents  which  yet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of 
the  fleet  and  army  being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmo- 
lested. DionysiuB  would  not  consent,  nor  would  the 
Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  consent,  to  let  them 
all  escape;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  departure  of 
Imilkon  himself  with  tne  native  Carthaginians.  The  sum 
of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
Ortygia;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without 
opposition  from  Dionysius.    During  that  night  forty  of 


leir  ships,  filled  with  Carthaginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed 
in  silence  out  of  the  harbour.  Their  stealthy  flight, 
however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse;  who  not  only  apprised 
Dionysius,  but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and 
started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or 
two  of  the  slowest  sailers;  but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon 
himself,  accomplished  their  flight  to  Carthage,  i 

Dionysius — while  he  affected  to  obey  the  warning  of 
Destruotion  the  Corinthians,  with  movements  intentionally 
main-^  '*"  ^^^7  *^^  Unavailing — applied  himself  with 
Oarthagi-  earnest  activity  to  act  against  the  forsaken 
nian  »'my>  army  remaining.  During  the  same  night  he 
sTkefs  and  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity 
iberiang.  of  their  camp.  The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily 
promulgated,  had  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment 
and  consternation.  No  command — no  common  cause — no 
bond  of  union — now  remained  among  this  miscellaneous 
host,  already  prostrated  by  previous  misfortune.  The 
Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their  own  territory  and 
knowing  the  roads,  retired  at  once,  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  their  homes.  Scarcely  had  they  passed,  when  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the  like 
escape  to  others.  Amidst  the  general  dispersion  of  the 
abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to 
force  the  passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  soli- 
cited mercy.  The  Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms 
and  order  with  unshaken  resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius 

•  Diodor.  xir.  76. 
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propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their  service;  which  he 
thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among  his  mer- 
cenaries. All  the  remaining  host^  principally  Lihyans,  being 
stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  cap- 
tives, and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.  * 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a 
retreat  in  the  face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  DiBtress  at 
ended  in  a  speedy  death  as  prisoner  at  Syracuse  ^jjj^^f  ~ 
— yet  without  anything  worse  than  the  usual  end  of 
fate  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  base  treason  imiikon. 
of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by 
betraying  the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him 
only  a  short  prolongation  of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of 
ignominy  and  remorse.  When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with 
the  fraction  of  his  army  preserved,  the  city  was  in  the 
deepest  distress.  Countless  family  losses,  inflicted  by  the 
pestilence,  added  a  keener  sting  to  the  unexampled  public 
loss  and  humiliation  now  fully  made  known.  Umversal 
mourning  prevailed;  all  public  and  private  business  was 
suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  authorities 
and  the  citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the 
shore.  The  defeated  commander  strove  to  disarm  their 
wrath,  by  eveiy  demonstration  of  a  broken  and  prostrate 
spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment  of  a  slave,  he 
acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  ruin,  by  his 
impiety  towards  the  gods;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the 
Syracusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors. 
He  visited  all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  and 
supplication — replied  to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives 
who  had  perished  under  the  distemper — and  then  retirinff, 
blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house,  where  he  starved  himself 
to  death.  2 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not 
closed  by  his  decease.    Her  dominion  over  her  Danger  of 
Libyan  subjects  was  always  harsh  and  unpopular,  ^"  e^*f  ®  J" 
rendering  them  disposed  to  rise  against  her  at  ???oYt  o^ 
any  moment  of  calamity.     Her  recent  disaster  her  African 
in  Sicily  would  have  been   in  itself  perhaps  I?  length 
sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection ;  p^*  down, 
but  its  effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the 
deliberate  betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon, 
not  one  of  whom  lived  to  come  back.    All  the  various 

»  Diodor.  xiy.  76.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  76;  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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Libyan  subject- towns  had  on  tbis  matter  one  common 
feeling  of  indignation;  all  came  together  in  confess, 
Agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which  is 
said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They  established  their 
head  quarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance 
of  Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much 
stronger  m  the  field  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  remain  within  their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  the  star  of  this  great  commercial  city  was  about  to  set 
for  ever.  The  Carthag:inians  themselves  were  in  the  depth 
of  despondency,  believing  themselves  to  be  under  the  wrath 
of  the  goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephon6; 
who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already  taken 
in  Sicily,  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Imilkon,  were 
still  pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under  the  extreme 
^  religious  terror  which  beset  the  city,  every  means  were 
tried  to  appease  the  ofiPended  goddesses.  Had  it  been 
supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  gods  had  been  insulted, 
expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
victims — and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such  as  beautiful 
-captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.  But  on  this 
•occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  cere- 
monies of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  in- 
stituted in  their  city  any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Perse- 
phone; they  now  established  temples  in  honour  of  these 
igoddesses,  appointed  several  of  their  most  eminent  citizens 
to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks  resident  among 
them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be  offered. 
After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and 
men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon 
found  that  D^m^t^r  and  Persephone  were  not  implacable, 
and  that  the  fortune  of  Carthage  was  returning.  The 
insurgents,  though  at  first  irresistible,  presently  fell  into 
discord  among  themselves  about  the  command.  Havin«f 
no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for  want  of  provisions, 
while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous  host 
gradually  melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians 
from  alarm  at  the  point  where  they  were  always  weakest. 
The  relations  of  command  and  submission,  between  Car- 
thage and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were  established  as  they 
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Lad  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover  slowly  from 
her  disastrous  reverses.  * 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus 
restored,  in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It 
was  long  before  she  could  again  make  head  with  efiPect 
egainst  Dionysius,  who  was  left  at  liberty  to  push  his  con- 
quests in  another  direction,  against  the  Italiot  Greeks. 
The  remaining  operations  of  his  reign — successful  against 
the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — will  come  to 
be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXm 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  {continued.)— FROlilL  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTI- 
LENCE BEFORE  SYRACUSE,  DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER.    B.C.  394—367. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years 
of  the  reign  of  Dionysios  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at 
Syracuse,  down  to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians; which  war  ended  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in 
his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  and  actually 
besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian  army  before  Syra- 
cuse was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence,  followed 
by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read 
Frequent  of  four  distinct  epidemic  distempers,  ^  each  of 
occurrence  friffhtful  Severity,  as  having  afflicted  Carthage 
ience'  *'  and  her  armies  in  Sicily,  without  touching  either 
o°rtha  ?*  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Such  epidemics 
nianst^  not  were  the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies  to  the 
«*ending  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  eflPective  allies  to 
Greeks  in  Dionysius.  The  second  and  third— conspicuous 
Sicily.  among  the  many  fortunate  events  of  his  life — 

occurred  at  the  exact  juncture  necessary  for  rescuing  him 
from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the  Carthaginian  arms,  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him  completely.  Upon 
what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  a 
calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  86-114  ;xiy.  70;  xv.  Phoenicians,  in  their  own  coantry, 

S4.    Another  pestilence  is  alluded  from  pestilence ;    and  the  fearftxl 

to  by  Diodorus  in  368  B.o.  (Diodor.  religious  expiations  to  which  these 

»▼•  73.)  suflferings  gave  rise  (Die  PhSniiiori 

Movers  notices  the  intense  and  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  9). 
f^requent  sufferings  of  the  ancient 
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partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  the  Carthaginians  from 
Syracuse  left  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in 
the  full  swing  of  triumph.  The  conquests  made 
by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Car-  J'J^oJig^the 
thaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  mercenaries 
to  that  restricted  space  in  the  western  corner  si\^^^' 
of  the  island,  which  it  had  occupied  prior  to  AriatoteUs 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  b.o.    So  pro-  ^ande^T 
digious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  sent  away 
to  put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  *®  Sparta, 
among  the  Syracusans  to  the  coiitinuance  of  his  rule.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mer- 
cenaries; who,  having  been  for  some  time  without  pay, 
manifested  such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  down- 
fall.   Dionysius  seized  the  person  of  their  commander,  the 
Spartan  Aristoteles:  upon  which  the  soldiers  mutinied 
and  flocked  in  arms  round  his  residence,  demanding  in 
fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their  commander  and  the 
payment  of  their  arrears.    Of  these  demands,  Dionysius 
eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away  Aristo- 
teles to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own 
countrymen:  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by 
assigning  to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and 
territory  of  Leontini.    Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe, 
the  most  fertile  soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted 
Syracuse  to  the  number   of  10,000,   to   take  up   their 
residence  in  the  newly ^  assigned  town;  while  Dionysius 
hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.    To  these  (including 
perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently  passed 
from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  liberated,  he  entrusted  the  maintenance  of 
his  dominion,  i 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us 
to  see  that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and   Difficuitias 
the  mercenaries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syra-  Jhif  irJ^ing 
cuse,  were  troubled  and  difficult  to  manage.  But  tiom  his 
they  do  not  explain  to  us  the  full  cause  of  such  ^ariegL 
discord.    We  know  that  a  short  time  before,  heavy  bur- 
Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious   plying 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  them. 

iDiodor.  xiv.  78« 
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death  in  a  battle  with  the  Carthaginians.  Moreover, 
he  would  hardly  have  seized  the  person  of  Aristoteles, 
and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter  had  done  nothing 
more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested 
upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps  connected  with  that  movement 
in  the  Syracusan  mind  against Dionysius,  manifested  openly 
in  the  invective  of  Theodorus.  "We  should  have  been  glad 
also  to  know  how  Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mer- 
cenaries, if  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  old.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  his  standing  army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell, 
must  have  been  burdensome  in  the  extreme.  What  became 
of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors  at  Leontini,  who 
must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much-coveted  site 
was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries?  On  all  these  points 
we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to 
DionysiuB  re-establish  Messene;  while  those  other  Sicili- 
r«-estab-  ans,  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  abodes 
MM86n6  ^y  ^^®  Carthaginians,  got  together  and  returned, 
with  new  In  reconstituting  Messene  after  its  demolition 
Inhabitant!  |jy  imiikon,  he  obtained  the  means  of  planting 
there  a  population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to 
the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contemplating 
against  Bhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  estab- 
lished in  it  1000  Lokrians, — 4000  persons  from  another 
city  the  name  of  which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,  ^ — 
and  600  of  the  Peloponnesian  Messenians.  These  latter 
had  been  expelled  by  Sparta  from  Zakynthus  and  Naupak- 
tus  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  had  taken 
service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here,  the  hatred 
of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against  his 
project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration 
bearing  their  own  ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
them:  upon  which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78.    Aiov6aio<  5'  eU  or  MedamsB,  noticed  by  Strabo  as 

M6aai^vT)v  xaT<{}xias  x^^^o^<   M-^^  ^^'  ^  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.   But 

xpoOc}    TCxpaxiffx^Xiouf   84    MeSifi-  this  supposition  cannot  be  adopted 

vaiouc,  i^axoolouc  6c  t(I)v  ex  IlsXo-  as  certain;  especially  as  the  total 

icovvi^aou  MeaaYjvicDv,  ix  xs  ZaxuvSou  of  persons  named  is  so  large.   The 

xal  NaoicdtxToo  ^eoYovTtov.  conjecture    of   Palmerius— MT)0ufi- 

The  Medimneeans  are  completely  valouc— has  still  less  to  recommend 

unknown.  OluTerius  andWesseling  it.    Bee  the  note  of  Wessellng. 
conjecture  3fedm<Ban«,  from  Medmse 
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Abakene  territory  on  the  northern  coast.  They  gave  to 
their  new  city  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new 
residents,  and  conducted  their  affairs  so  prudently,  as  pre- 
sently to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens,  i  Keither  here, 
nor  at  Messene,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when  Imil- 
kon  took  Messene,  and  who  formed  nearly  all  the  previous 
population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  re- 
admitted them,  when  he  re-constituted  MessenS.  Renewing 
with  care  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
demolished  by  Imilkon,  he  placed  in  it  some  of  his  merce- 
naries as  garrison.  ^ 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against 
the  Sikels  in  the  interio^  of  the  island,  who  had  ^  ^  gg^ 
joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse.  He  conquered  several  of  their  towns,  and  ^^  ^q®'*' 
established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  sius  ^in^tiio 
powerful  princes,  at  Agyrium  and  Kentoripee.  g^*®[*°'  ®' 
Enna  and  Kephaloedium  were  also  betrayed  to     *^^  ^' 
him,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Soliis.    By 
these  proceedings,  which  appear  to  have  occupied  some 
time,  he  acquired  powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and 
north-east  parts  of  the  island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene 
ensured  to  him  the  command  of  the  strait  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  3 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was 
well  understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  ^  ^  894_393 
Rhegium  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  amonff  whom  accordingly  a  lively  ^{,"7um— 
alarm  prevailed.    The  numerous  exiles  whom  Dionysius 
he  had  expelled,  not  merely  from  Syracuse,  but  g5^*°*^town 
also  from  Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  con-   of  Tauro- 
quered  towns,  having  no  longer  any  assured  ^^^^^^^ 
snelter  in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross  over  defence  of 
into  Italy,  where  they  were  favourably  received  ^^j^jj^®  j^g 
both  atKroton  and  atRhegium.^   One  of  these  is  repuUed 
exiles,  Heloris,  once  the  intimate  friend  of  Dio-  ^1  °®*^'y 
nysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  Wesseling  shows  in  his  note,  that 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  87.  these  words,  and  those  which  fol- 

*  Diodor.  xiy.  78.  «lc  ttjv  tu)v  2ixe-  low,  must  refer  to  Dionysius. 

Xu)v  xu>P«v  nXeovdxi?  aTpaTeoaa?,  Ac.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  87-103. 
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of  Bheginm;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  land, 
but  sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes,  i  Under  his 
command,  aSiiegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  besieging  Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the 
Naxian  and  Katanean  exiles  at  Mylae  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island,  not  far  from  Messene.  Neither  scheme  suc- 
ceeded: Heloiis  was  repulsed  at  Messene  with  loss,  while 
the  new  settlers  at  Mylae  were  speedily  expelled.  The 
command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Diony- 
sius;  who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  ex- 
pedition over  to  Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity 
of  capturing  the  newly  established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill 
of  Taurus — or  Tauromenium.  The  Sikels  defended  this 
position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with  unexpected  valour 
and  obstinacy.  It  was  the  spot  on  which  the  primitive 
Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  originally 
landed,  and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic 
encroachments  upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population 
had  taken  their  commencement.  This  fact,  well  Imown  to 
both  parties,  rendered  the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a 
point  of  honour  as  the  preservation  on  the  other.  Diony- 
sius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even  throughout  midwinter, 
while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He  made  reiterated 
assaults,  which  were  always  repulsed.  At  last,  on  one 
moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over 
some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town 
less  defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two 
fortified  portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken 
the  first  part,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the 
second.  But  the  Sikels,  resisting  with  desperate  valour, 
repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the  storming  party  to  flee  in 
disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night  and  over  the  most 
difficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them  were  slain  on  the 
spot,  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away  their 
arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the 
thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked 
up  and  carried  off  alive;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass 
being  left  behind.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
was  long  in  recovering  from  his  wound:  the  rather  as  his 
eyes  also  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  snow.> 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  8,  87,  108.  «  Diodor.  xlv.  88. 
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So  manifest  a  reverse;  before  a  town  comparatively 
insignificant,  lowered  his  military  reputation,  ^^^  393^ 
and    encouraged  his   enemies  throughout   the   Agrigan- 
island.     The  Agrigentines  and  others,  throwing  tum  de-' 
off  their  dependence  upon  him,  proclaimed  them-  Ji^'JJ'gt 
selves   autonomous;    banishing   those    leaders  Dionysins 
among  them  who  upheld  his  interest.  *    Many  ^^[I'pearance 
of  the  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the  success  of  their  of  the'*^°* 
countrymen  at  Tauromenium,  declared  openly  ^f^^*^" 
against  him;  joining  the  Carthaginian  general  ander  Ma- 
Mkgon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  8^^- 
disaster  before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Car- 
thage in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained 
tranquil  in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  comer  of  the 
island,  recruiting  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  country- 
men, and  taking  unusual  pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  the  dependent  native  towns.  Reinforced  in  part  by  the 
exiles  expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium.  He 
oven  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  terri- 
tory; but  Dionysius,  being  now  recovered  from  his  wound, 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Aba- 
kaena,  and  forced  him  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh 
troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Carthage.  2 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Sy- 
racuse, from  whence  he  presently  set  forth  to 
execute  his  projects  against  Rhegium,  with  a  **'•  ^^3-392. 
fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.     So  skilfully  did  he  Expedition 

„,^ 1*  ,_. j._    Ai__j.i.- '—-J    of  Diony- 


arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  anived  sias  against 
at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  J*^?*^?,'^"}"" 
B.hegium^  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  sarpris^ing 

'  Diodor.  xlv.  88.  fxexi  8i  ty)v  dxo-  Bhegium;  moreoyer  they  will  ap- 

Xiav  TaoTTjv,  'AxpaYavxivoi  xa I  M «  ff-  pear,  during  the  events  immediate- 

9^viot  Toi><  T&  Atovuolou  (ppovouvxac  ly  succeeding,  constantly  in  con- 

rxexaax7]adpLCvoif  x^c  cXeuOspla;  dvxel-  junction  with  him,  and  objects  of 

Xovxo,  xal  x^<  xou  xupdvvou  auftfia-  attack  by  his  enemies. 

y}oLi  dici9X7]9av.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodoms 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  has  here  inadvertently  placed  the 
ia.\  M£99igvioi  in  this  sentence  can-  word  Meaai^viot  instead  of  a  name 
not  be  correct.  The  Messenians  belonging  to  some  other  com- 
pere a  new  population  just  estab-  munity— what  community,  we  can- 
lished  by  Dionysius,  and  relying  not  tell. 
Upon  him   for  protection  against  *  Diodor.  ziv.  90-95. 
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the  town—  part  of  the  citizens.  Applying  combustibles  to 
cfudes  a  s^t  fire  to  the  gate  (as  he  had  once  done  success- 
truce  for  fiiiiy  at  the  gate  of  Achradina),  *  he  at  the  same 
one  year.  ^^^^  planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls,  and 
attempted  an  escalade.  Surprised  and  in  small  numbers, 
the  citizens  began  their  defence;  but  the  attack  was  making 
progress,  had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  trying  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  bethought  himself  of  encouraging 
them  by  heaping  on  dry  faggots  and  other  matters.  The 
conflagration  became  so  violent,  that  even  the  assailants 
themselves  were  kept  off  until  time  was  given  for  the  citi- 
zens to  mount  the  walls  in  force;  and  the  city  was  saved 
from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  Dionysius  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory;  after  which,  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then 
returned  to  Syracuse.  2 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the 
B.C.  392-391.  movements  of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew 
Magon  with  a  mercenary  force  reckoned  at  80,000  men 
*h**fl  id^^t  — Libyan,  Sardinian,  and  Italian — obtained  from 
Agyrium-  Carthage,  where  hope  of  Sicilian  success  was 
is  repulsed  again  reviving.  Magon  directed  his  march 
sius— Tnice  through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  of  the 
concluded,  island,  receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their 
various  townships.  Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.  Agyris,  the 
despot  of  the  place,  who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  and  had  enriched  himself  by  the  murder 
of  several  opulent  proprietors,  maintained  strict  alliance 
with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily  came  to  his  aid,  with 
a  force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans  and  mercenaries. 
Admitted  into  the  city,  and  cooperating  with  Agyris,  who 
furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  great  straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near  the 
river  Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Morgantine;  in  an 
enemy's  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew 
the  ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent 
out  to  obtain  provisions.  The  Syracusans,  indeed,  dis- 
liking or  mistrusting  such  tardy  methods,  impatiently  de- 
manded leave  to  make  a  vigorous  attack:  and  whenDiony- 
sius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little  patience  the  enemy 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  90. 
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must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the  camp  and  re- 
turned home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forthwith 
issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a 
proposition  from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make 
peace  and  retire;  which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition 
that  they  should  abandon  to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  ter- 
ritory— especially  Tauromenium.  Upon  these  terms  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon  again  returned  to 
Carthage.  ^ 

Believed  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled 
to  restore  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  un-  b.o.  391. 
der  the  recent  requisition,  to  their  masters.  Dionysius 
Having  established  his  dominion  fully  among  Jf^J^kB 
the  Sikels,  he  again  marched  against  Taurome-  Taurome- 
nium, which  on  this  occasion  was  unable  to  resist  fj[jjj"jj*^" 
him.   The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended  drives  out 
it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  in-  ^^  ^  unu 
habitants,  chosen  from  among  the  mercenaries  new  In-'^  ^ 

of  Dionysius.  2  habitants. 

Thus  master  both  of  Messene  and  Tauromenium,  the 
two  most  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Ita-  Plans  of 
lian  side  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  prepared  to  exe-  3[^gJJ}Jt*"|.hg 
cute  his  ulterior  schemes  against  the  Greeks  in  Greek  «itie8 
the  south  of  Italy.   These  still  powerful,  though  i?^?^.'*.*^,^™ 
once  far  more  powerful^  cities  were  now  suffer-  pressufe** 
ing  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
Hellenic  colonies  on  the  continent.    The  indi-  nom  the 
genous  population  of  the  interior  had  been  Samnites 
remforced,  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emi-  niansofthe 
grants  from  behind,  who  now  pressed  upon  the   interior. 
maritime  Grecian  cities  with    encroacnment  difficult  to 
resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian 
race,  mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apen- 
nine  range,  who  had  been  recently  spreading  themselves 
abroad  as  formidable  assailants.  About  420  b.c,  they  had 
established  themselves  in  Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Campania,  expelling  or  dispossessing  the  previous  Tuscan 
proprietors.  JFrom  thence,  about  416  b.c,  they  reduced 
the  neighbouring  city  of  CumsB,  the  most  ancient  western 

*  Diodor.  xlv.  95-98.  •  Diodor.  xlv.  96. 
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colony  of  the  Hellenic  race.^  The  neighbouring  G-recian 
establishments  of  Neapolis  and  DikaBarchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  CumsB,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the 
Campanian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-helle- 
nisea.2  These  Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  as 
employed  on  mercenary  service  both  in  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  those  of  Dionysius.3  But  the  great 
migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to  the  south- 
east, down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Taren- 
tine  Grulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait.  Under  the  name  of  Lu- 
canians,  they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these 
regions,  subjugating  the  (Enotrian  population  there  settled. « 


'  Livy,  ir.  87-44;  Strabo,  t.  p. 
243.260.  Diodorus  (xii.  31-76)  places 
the  oommencement  of  the  Campa- 
nian nation  in  438  B.C.,  and  their 
conquest  of  Oams  in  421  B.C.  Skylax 
in  his  Periplns  mentions  both  Cumsa 
and  Neapolis  as  in  Campania  (sect. 
10).  Thacydidds  speaks  of  Cum» 
as  being  iv  'Omxla  (vi.  4). 

«  Strabo,  v.  p.  246. 

*  Thuoydidds  (vii.  63-67)  does  not 
mention  Campanians  (he  mentions 
Tyrrhenians)  as  serving  in  the  be- 
sieging Athenian  armament  before 
Syracuse  (414-413  b.o.).  He  does  not 
introduce  the  name  Campaniana  at 
all;  though  alluding  to  Iberian 
mercenaries  as  men  whom  Athens 
calculated  on  engaging  in  her  ser- 
vice (vi.  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800 
Campanians  were  engaged  by  the 
Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  for  ser- 
vice with  the  Athenians  under  Ni- 
kias,  and  that  they  had  escaped 
during  the  disasters  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  (ziii.  44). 

The  conquest  of  Cumee  in  416  b.o. 
opened  to  these  Campanian  Sam- 
nites  an  outlet  for  hired  military 
service  beyond  sea.  Cumee  being 
in  its  origin  Chalkidic,  would  natur- 
ally be  in  correspondence  with 
the  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily.  This 
forms  the  link  of  connexion^  which 


explains  to  us  how  the  Campanians 
came  into  service  in  413  b.o.  under 
the  Athenian  general  before  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  so  frequently 
under  others  in  Sicily  (Diodor.  ziii. 
62-80,  Ac). 

«  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263,  264.  See  a 
valuable  section  on  this  subject  in 
Niebuhr,  Bomisch.  Geschichte,  vol. 
i.  p.  94  98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusan 
historian  Antiochus  made  no 
mention  either  of  Lucanians  or  of 
Bruttians,  though  he  enumerated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  exact  line 
of  territory  afterwards  occupied  by 
these  two  nations.  After  repeating 
the  statement  of  ^Antiochus  that 
this  territory  was  occupied  by  Ita- 
lians, (Enotrians,  and  Chonians, 
Strabo  proceeds  to  say— Outoc  (lev 
o&v  anXouoripu);  eTpY]x8  xal  dp^roixwc, 
068&V  Stopiaac  icepl  tu>v  Aeuxavtbv 
xal  Tu>v  BpsTTtti>v.  The  German 
translator  Grosskurd  understands 
these  words  as  meaning,  that  An- 
tiochus "did  not  distinguish  the 
Lucaniansfrom  the  Bruttians."  But 
if  we  read  the  paragraph  through, 
it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo 
means  to  say,  that  Antiochus  had 
stated  nothing  positive  respecting 
Lucanians  ur  Bruttians.  Niebuhr 
(p.  96  ut  suprdi)  affirms  that  Antio- 
chus represented  the  Lucanians  as 
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The  Lucanian  power  seems  to  have  began  and  to  have 
gradually  increased  from  about  430  b.c.  At  its  maximum 
(about  380-360  B.C.),  it  comprehended  most  part  of  the 
inland  territory,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  coast, 
especially  the  southern  coast — bounded  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Dietapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across 
the  breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Psestum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower 
sea.  It  was  about  356  b.c.  that  the  rural  serfs  called 
DBruttians^  rebelled  against  the  Lucanians,  and  robbed 
them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory:  establishing 
an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending,  from  a  boun- 
dary-line drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  L^us, 
down  to  nearthe  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  b.c,  commenced 
the  occasional  intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kinffs  from 
the  one  side,  and  the  persevering  efforts  of  Home  &om  the 
other,  which,  after  lon^  and  valiant  struggles,  left  Sam- 
nites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  £.oman  subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lu- 
canians, having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of 
Poseidonia  (or  Paestum)  and  Laus,  with  much  "'°' 
of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Gulfs  of  Po-  contracted 
seidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely  harassed  the  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the  neigh-  Greeks  for 
bouring  Greek   cities  down  to  Bhegium.    So  defence 
serious  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several  Jgi^nst 
of  them  contracted  an  intimate  defensive  alii-  the  Luca- 
ance,  strengthening  for  the  occasion  that  feeble  Jga^Jat"* 
synodical  band,  and  sense  of  Italiot  communion,  ^  Dionysius. 


having  extended  themselves  as  far 
as  LSus ;  which  I  cannot  And. 

The  date  of  Antiochns  seems  not 
precisely  ascertainable.  His  work 
on  Sicili/tn  history  was  carried  down 
from  early  times  to  424  b.g.  (Diodor. 
zii.  71).  His  silence  respecting  the 
Iiucanians  goes  to  confirm  the  be- 
lief that  the  date  of  their  conquest 
of  the  territory  called  Lncania  was 
considerably  later  than  that  year. 

Polysenus  (ii.  10,  2—4)  mentions 
war  as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Thurii,  under  Eleandridas  the 
ather  of  Gylippus,  against  the  Lu- 


canians. From  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  Elleandridas,  this  can 
hardly  be  later  than  426  b.o. 

'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  266.  The  Peripluc 
of  Skylaz  (sect.  12,  13)  recognizes 
Lucania  as  extending  down  to 
Bhegium.  The  date  to  which  this 
Periplus  refers  appears  to  be  about 
870-360  B.C.;  see  an  instructive  at- 
tide  among  Niebuhr's  Eleine 
Schriften,  p.  106-130.  Skylax  does 
not  mention  the  Bruttians  (Ellausen, 
Hekateeus  und  Skylax,  p.  274,  Ber- 
lin, 1831). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.   91-101.    Compare 
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^iHef  bim-  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  trace  of  which  seem  to  have  sub- 
seif^witiT'  sisted  without  the  reality,  even  under  marked 
the  Luca-  enmity  between  particular  cities.  The  condi- 
°  "*'■  tions  of  the  newly-contracted  alliance  were  most 

stringent;  not  only  binding  each  city  to  assist  at  the  first 
summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the  Lucanians,  but 
also  pronouncing,  that  if  this  obligation  were  neglected, 
the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  condenined 
to  death.  *  However,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks  were 
not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north ;  and 
their  defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To 
Dionysius,  on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians 
from  landward  was  a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of 
his  own  schemes.  Their  concurrent  designs  against  the 
same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
alliance  between  the  two.'  Among  the  allies  of  Diony- 
sius, too,  we  must  number  theEpizephyrianLokrians;  wno 
not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but  espoused 
his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  tne  Lo- 
krians  against  their  neighbours  the  Bhegines  was  ancient 
and  bitter;  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never 
forgave  the  refusal  of  the  Bhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry 
a  wife  out  of  their  city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the 
Lokrians  for  having  granted  to  him  the  privilege  which 
their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the 

other  members  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Diony- 
B.O.  390.  gj^g  g^jjj  professed  to  be  revenging  himself  ex- 
^tt°'*k"^"'  clusively  upon  Hhegium;  against  which  he  con- 
Rhegium—  ducted  a  powerful  force  from  Syracuse.  Twenty 
the  Bhegi-  thousand  foot,  1000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war, 
the  Kxx>to-  are  mentioned  as  the  total  of  his  armament. 
^*fl**t*^f*  Disembarking  near  Lokri,  he  marched  across 
DionyeiuB  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  westerly 
ruined  by  a  direction,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  B,he- 

gian  territory,  and  then  encamped  near  the 
strait  on  the  northern  side  of  Hhegium.  His  fleet  followed 

Polybius,  ii.  39.    "When  Nikias^  on  ov  xal  toi?  oiXXoic  'iTaXiwraic  5ov 

bis    way  to  Sicily,    came   near  to  6ox^,  touto7coiiq«iv  (Thucyd.  vi.44). 

Bhegium  and  invited  the  Bhegines  ^  Diodor.  ziv.  101. 

to  cooperate  against  Syracuse,  the  >  Diodor.  ziv.  100. 
Bhegines  declined,  replying,   S,ti 
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coastwise  round  Cape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  point.  While 
he  was  pressing  the  siege^  the  memhers  of  the  Italiot 
synod  despatched  from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist 
in  the  defence.  Their  ships,  having  rounded  Cap^  Zephy- 
rium, were  nearing  Bhegium  from  the  south,  when  Diony- 
sius  himself  approached  to  attack  them,  with  fifty  ships 
detached  from  his  force.  Though  inferior  in  numoer,  his 
fleet  was  prohably  superior  in  respect  to  size  and  equip- 
ment; so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring  to  hazard 
a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.  Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their 
crews)  as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to 
Hhegium,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth 
in  reinforcement,  while  his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  The  numbers  and  courage  of  the  Bhe- 
gines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued  the  ships,  and  hauled  them 
all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety.  Obliged  to  retire  without 
success,  jDionysius  was  farther  overtaken  by  a  terrific  storm, 
which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger.  Seven  of 
his  ships  were  driven  ashore;  their  crews,  1500  in  number, 
being  either  drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty, 
either  rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of 
Messene;  where  Dionysius  himself  in  his  qxiinquereme  also 
found  refuge,  but  only  at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk 
for  several  hours.  Disheartened  by  this  misfortune  as 
well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter,  he  withdrew  his  forces 
for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse,  i 

A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  de- 
spatched northward  along  the  south-western  Defeat  of 
coast  of  Italy  to  the  Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  the  inhabi- 
with  the  Lucanians;  who  from  that  coast  and  Thurii^by 
from  inland  were  invading  the  inhabitants  of  **?®  Luca- 
Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.    Thurii  was  the  l  ^ptinftg 
successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  J**^  the 
the  ancient  Sybaris;  whose  dominion  nad  once  Dionysius 
stretched  across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending  off  Laus— 
the  town  of  LSus,  now  a  Lucanian  possession.  2  toward^?he 
Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  Luca-  survivors, 
nians,  the  Thurians  had  despatched  an  urgent  message  to 
their  allies,  who  were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pursuant 
to  convenant.     But  before  such  junction  could  possibly 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  100.  *  Herodot.  vi*  21;   Strabo^  vi.  p.  268. 
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take  place,  the  Thurians,  confiding  in  their  own  native 
force  of  14;000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the 
enemy  single-handed.  The  Lucanian  invaders  re- 
treated, pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  followed  them 
even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines  which 
stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  whicn  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military 
operations.^  They  assailed  successfully  a  ^fortified  post  or 
village  of  the  Lucanians,  which  fell  into  their  hands  witk 
a  rich  plunder.  By  such  partial  advantage  they  were  so 
elated,  that  they  ventured  to  cross  over  all  the  mountain 
passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern  sea»  with 
the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town  of  Lauss— 
once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors.  But 
the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable 
paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased 
numbers,  forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain 
surrounded  with  high  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Attacked  in 
this  plain  by  numbers  double  their  own,  the  unfortunate 
Thurians  underwent  one  of  the  most  bloody  defeats  recorded 
in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their  14,000  men,  10,000  were 
slain,  under  merciless  orders  fromthe  Lucanians  to  five  no 
quarter.  The  remainder  contrived  to  flee  to  a  hill  near 
tne  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war 
coasting  along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror, 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were  the 
ships  expected  from  Khegium  to  their  aid;  though  the 
Bhegines  would  naturally  send  their  ships,  when  demand- 
ed, to  Thurii,  on  the  Tarentine  Grulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea 
near  Laus.  Under  this  impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off 
from  the  shore  to  seek  protection  on  ship-board.  But  they 
found  themselves,  unfortunately,  on  board  the  fleet  of 
LeptinSs,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius^  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a  generosity 
not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  officer  saved 

>  See    the    desoription    of   this  London,  18S2). 
moantainoTis  region  between  the        *  Diodor.    xIt.    101.      pouX6(Uvoi 

Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Aaov,  ic6Xiv  c&8ai(A0va,  noXiopx^osi. 

Sea,  in  an  interesting  work  by  a  This  appears  the  true  reading:  it 

French  General  employed  in  Gala-  is  an  acute  conjecture  proposed  by 

bria   in   1809  — Calabria   during   a  Niebuhr  (BQmisch.  Geschichte,  i.  p. 

military  residence  of  Three  Tears,  96)  in  place  of  the  words— ()ouXi- 

Ijetters,  17,  18,  19  (translated  and  (iievot  Xaiv  xal  ic6Xiv  s^fialpiova  ite- 

pnblished  by   Effingham   Wilson.  Xiopx^aou 
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their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the 
other  defenceless  surviyors;  persuading  or  constraining 
the  Lucanians  to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of 
silver  per  man.  ^ 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four 
thousand  citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  ,  ^  3^^ 
of  leaving  them  to  he  massacred  or  sold  hy  the  '  ' 
barbarous  Lucanians,  and  procured  the  warmest  dition^o/^ 
esteem  for  LeptinSs  personally  among  the  Thu-  iHonyiiu 
rians  and  other  Italiot  Greeks.  But  it  incurred  JSnot*  **** 
the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  pro-  G  reeks-his 
claimed  openly  his  project  of  subjugating  these  JJ^ament— 
Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lu-  he  betiegei 
canians  as  indispensable  allies.  Accordingly  he  '^»'*io'»*»' 
dismissed  LeptinSs,  and  named  as  adboiiraf  his  other  brother 
Thearides.  He  then  proceeded  to  conduct  a  fresh  expe- 
dition; no  longer  intended  against  Bhegium  alone,  but 
a^nst  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.  He  departed  from  Syracuse 
with  a  powerful  force — 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  with 
which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to  MessSnS;  his  fleet 
under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of  war,  and 
300  transports  with  provisions.  Having  first  successfully 
surprised  and  captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  Bhegian 
squadron  of  ten  ships,  the  crews  of  which  he  constituted 
prisoners  at  MessSne,  he  transported  his  army  across  the 
strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Elaulonia — on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous  with  the  northern 
border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked  this  place 
vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his  arsenal 
furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their 
united  force  to  relieve  it.   Their  chief  centre  of  United 
action  was  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  army  of 
exiles,  the  most  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  0,®e?8  ^id- 
cause,  were  now  assembled.  One  of  these  exiles,  yancea  to' 
Hel6ris  (who  had  before  been  named  general  by  'i"*e-tS>ir 
the  Bihegines^,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  adraneed 
of  the  collective  army;  an  arrangement  neutral-  P^^*'  *®^ 
isin^  all  local  jealousies.     Under  the  cordial  Heidri'sthe 
sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  *L®^*^ 
Kroton,  estimated  at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse; 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  103. 
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by  what  cities  fdrnished,  or  in  what  proportions,  we  are 
unable  to  say.t  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  Heloris 
marched  southward  from  Kroton  to  the  river  EUeporus 
not  far  from  Kaulonia;  where  Dionysius,  raisins  the  siege, 
met  him.)  He  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that 
Hel6ris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500  men  perhaps  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  main  body.  Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  night, 
Dionysius  surprised  this  advanced  guard  at  break  of  day, 
completelj^  isolated  from  the  rest.  Hel6ris,  while  he  de- 
spatched instant  messages  to  accelerate  the  coming  up  of 
the  main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small  band  against 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds  were 
too  great.  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and 
his  companions  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  mam 
body,  though  they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though 
The  whole  ^*  ^^  ^^^  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of 
army  is  de-  fatal  efficacy  in  deranging  their  own  soldierlike 
cap*tMe?^  array.  Confused  and  disheartened  by  finding 
by  Diony-  that  Heloris  was  slain,  which  left  them  without 
•iui.  ^  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  restore  order,  the 

Italiots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dionysius,  but  were 
at  length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected  their 
retreat  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
very  difficult  to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  andpro<> 
visions.  Here  Dionysius  blocked  them  up,  without  attempt- 
ing an  attack,  but  keeping  the  strictest  guard  round  the 
hiQ  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and  the  ensuing  night. 
The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of  water,  so  sub- 
dued their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a  herald 
with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  re^ 
fused;  they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sur- 
render at  discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they 
stood  out  yet  awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of 
physical  exhaustion  and  suffering  drove  them  to  surrender, 
about  the  eighth  hour  of  the  day.' 

>  Diodor.  xIt.  103.  *  Diodor.  xiv.  106.    icapiScoxav  a&- 

*  Polybius  (i.  6)  gives  us  the  true  toi><;  wtpl  6r86>)v  wpav,  ijSij  t4  a<i>fiaxa 

name  of  this  river ;  Diodoras  calls  icetpeiatvoi. 

it  the  river  Htlorit. 
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More  than  10,000  diaaxmed  Greeks  descended  from 
the  hill  and  defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  Qenerous 
numbered  the  companies  as  they  passed  with  a  jJJJj*^gfjf 
stick.  As  his  savage  temper  was  well  known,  towards^ha 
they  expected  nothing  short  of  the  harshest  prisoners, 
sentence.  So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonishment  and 
delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not  merely 
with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.  ^  Dionysius  released  them 
all  without  even  exacting  a  ransom;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving 
their  autonomy  undisturbed.  He  received  tne  warmest 
thanks,  accompanied  by  votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  from  the  cities;  while  among  the 
general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was  hailed  as  forming 
the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.  2  Such  admiration 
was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then  pre- 
valent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except 
E.hegium  and  Lokri)  Dionysius   had  had  no 
marked  previous  relations,  and  therefore  had  ^'°'  ^^' 
not  contracted  any  strong  personal  sentiment  Jeaiegey^* 
either  of  antipathy  or  favour.  With  Rhegium   »hegium— 
and  Lokri,  the  case  was  different.  To  the  Lo-  tw^peU^ 
krians  he  was  strongly  attached:   against  the    on  severe 
Bhegines  his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,  *®'°^8- 
manifesting  itself  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast 
with  his  recent  dismissal  of  the  Krotoniate  prisoners;  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  probably  dictated,  in  great 
part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  attack 
of  isolated  Hhegium.    After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against 
that  city,  and  prepared  to  besiege  it.   The  citizens,  feeling 
themselves  without  hope  of  succour,  and  intimidated  by 
the  disaster  of  their  Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg 
for  moderate  terms,  and  imploring  him  to  abstain  from 
extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour. 3  For  the  moment,  Diony- 
sius seemed  to  comply  with  their  request.  He  granted 

*  Diodor.  xir.  106.     Kal   wd^xcov  XiaTov. 

aixoa    6icu)7ct»o6vtu)v   to   67]pi(I)deci  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

Touvavxlov  i'f  ivT)  icdvTCDv  ewieixioxa-  •  Diodor.  xiv.  106.    xal  TcapoxaXi- 

Toc  oai  |xr,5sv  itspi  aOxiv  bnkp  &v9pa)- 

»  Diodor.   xiv.    106.     xal    ayt^b^t  icov  pou/eusaQai. 
Toox'  l8o5«  icpdixxtiv  tv  x<ii  C^v  *dX- 
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them  peacei  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender  all 
their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they  should 
pay  to  him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should 
place  in  his  hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were 
strictly  complied  with;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew 
his  army,  and  agreed  to  spare  the  city.  ^ 

His  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and 
Hipponium ;  two  cities  which  seem  between  them 
*'°'  '  to  have  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
£i*^nSr**  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately  north  of 
and  Hippo-  Bhegium  and  Lokri;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern 
habUimta  coast,  Hipponium  on  or  near  the  western.  Both 
transported  these  cltics  he  besieged,  tooky  and  destroyed: 
— teSo^*  probably  neither  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  cir- 
made  over  cumstancos  of  the  case,  made  any  strenuous 
to  Lokri.  resistance.  He  then  caused  the  inhabitants  of 
both  of  them,  such  atleastasdid  not  make  their  escape,  to  be 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  as 
citizens,  allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.  ^ 
To  be  a  citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment^  to  be 
a  subject  of  his  despotism,  and  nothing  more:  how  he  made 
room  for  these  new  citizens,  or  furnished  them  with  lands 
and  houses,  we  are  unfortunately  not  informed.  But  the 
territory  of  both  these  towns,  evacuated  by  its  free 
inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves,  or  serfs), 
was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their  city. 
That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage, 
was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in  collective 
property.  Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
near  what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute 
the  new  lands;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not 
Artifloeg  of  ^^J  all  Sicily  3  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato), 
Dionysius  but  cvcu  uo  inconsiderable  portion  of  Italy, 
ish*  and  ^*''  Such  wholesale  changes  of  domicile  and  proper^ 
disarm  the  must  probably  have  occupied  some  months; 
Bbegines.  during  which  time  the  army  of  Dionysius  seems 
never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  though  he 
himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  in  person  to 
Syracuse.    It  was  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation  of 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  106.  AiovOatoc  H  tU  |ttav  «&Xtv  dOpoi«ac 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107.  icaaocv  SixtXloty  bnb  aoyla?,  40. 

>  Plato,   Bpistol.  tU.  p.  883  D. 
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Hipponium  and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelnde 
to  the  ruin  of  Bhegium.  Upon  this  Dionysius  had  resolved. 
The  recent  covenant  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
Bhegines,  was  onl^  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  them  into  a  surrender  of  their  navy,  m  order 
that  he  might  afterwards  attack  them  at  greater  advantage. 
Marching  his  army  to  the  Italiali  shore  of  the  strait,  near 
Bhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in  preparations  for 
crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  the  Bhegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him 
for  a  short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance,  that 
what  they  furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from 
Syracuse.  It  was  his  purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it 
as  an  insult,  and  attack  them;  if  they  consented,  to  consume 
their  provisions,  without  performing  his  enffagement  to 
replace  the  quantity  consumed;  and  then  to  ma!ke  his  attack 
after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had  been  dimin- 
ished. At  first  the  Bhegines  complied  willingly,  fnmishinff 
abundant  supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  departure  of  the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence 
of  the  illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on  other  grounds-— so  that 
they  at  length  detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish 
any  more.  JDionysius  now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back 
to  them  their  hundred  hostages,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
town  in  form.i 

Itegrettinff  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defrauded  of  their  means  of  defence,  the  ^^^  888-337. 
Ehegines  nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  Ht  besieges 
all  the  energy  of  despair.    Phyton  was  chosen  Bhegium— 
commander,  the  whole  population  was  armed,  defenoe^of 
and  all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  watched.  Dio-  t^e  town 
nysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employing  all  the  generai^^ 
resources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  effect  a  Phyton. 
breach.  But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obsti-  o?  «fe^pUce 
nately,  and  with  much  loss  on  both  sides ;  several  from  famine 
of  his  machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  Jiockade  of 
opportune  sallies  of  the  besieged.    In  one  of  eleven 
the  assaults,  Dionysius  himself  was  seriously  ™°°*^"' 
wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from  which  he 
was  long  in  recovering.    He  was  at  length  obliged  to 

'  Biodor.  xiy.  107, 108.  Folyaenus  been  practised  at  the  siege  of 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  Himera,  and  not  of  Bhegium  (Po- 
about  the  provisions,  as  if  it  had     lyen.  ▼.  3,  10). 
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convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine 
alone  for  subduing  these  valiant  citizens.  For  eleven 
months  did  the  B^hegines  hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of 
want  gradually  increasing,  and  at  last  terminating  in  the 
agony  and  distraction  of  famine.  We  are  told  that  a 
medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be  sold  for  the  enormous  price 
of  five  minse;  at  the  rate  of  about  14/.  sterling  per  bushel: 
every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was  consumed:  at 
length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the  grass  on 
parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this 
intolerable  condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end 
of  near  eleven  months,  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dio- 
0  el  treat-  ^y^^^^»  ^^  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of 
ment  of  '  unburicd  corpses,  besides  6000  citizens  in  the 
Phyton  by  i^gt  stage  of  emaciation.  All  these  captives 
onya  us.  ^^^.^  g^^^  ^^  Syracuse,  where  those  who  could 
provide  a  mina  (about  3/.  175.)  were  allowed  to  ransom 
themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such 
a  period  of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained 
the  means  of  ransom  was  probably  very  small.  But  the 
Rhegine  general,  Phyton,  was  detained  with  all  his  kindred, 
and  reserved  for  a  different  fate.  First,  his  son  was 
drowned,  by  order  of  Dionysius:  next,  Phyton  himself  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to  scorn, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  Dionysius  had 
just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  "He  is  more  fortunate 
than  his  father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton. 
After  a  certain  time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this 
pillory,  and  led  round  the  city,  with  attendants  scourging 
and  insulting  him  at  every  step;  while  a  herald  proclaimed 
aloud,  "Behold  the  man  who  persuaded  the  Bhegines  to 
war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius!"  Phyton, 
enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the 
kerald,  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had 
refused  to  betray  the  city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself 
soon  be  overtaken  by  the*  divine  vengeance.  At  length 
the  prolonged  outrages,  combined  with  the  noble  demean- 
our and  high  reputation  of  the  victim,  excited  compassion 
even   among  the  soldiers   of  Dionysius   himself.     Their 
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murmurs  became  so  pronounced,  that  lie  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phy  ton.  Under 
this  fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  Phyton  with  his  entire  kindred  should 
be  drowned.  * 

The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy 
man  perished,  that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  strong 
overtake  his  destroyer,  was  noway  borne  out  by  ■^^JP"')^/ 
the  subsequent  reality.  The  power  and  pros-  the  fate  of 
parity  of  Dionysius  underwent  abatement  by  ^i^yton. 
his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  b.c,  yet  remained 
very  considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.  And  the  mis- 
fortunes which  fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger  Dio- 
nysiuB,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  though  they 
doubtless  received  a  religious  interpretation  from  con- 
temporary critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more  re- 
cent than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these 
barbarities,  if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with 
profound  sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even 
commemorated  witn  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While 
Dionysius  was  composing  tragedies  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently) in  hopes  of  applause  in  Gh:eece,  he  was  himself 
furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not  less  tragical  than  the 
sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and  heroines  to  which 
he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a  subject. 
Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggravated, 
which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece 
to  recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the 
Rhegine  general;  who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator, 
nor  a  rebel,  but  an  enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the 
worst  that  even  Dionysius  himself  could  say,  was,  that  he 
had  persuaded  his  countrymen  into  the  war.    And  even 

■  Diodor.  ziv.  112.    *0  8c  06tu>v,  ^8?]  8opuf)eTv.   *0  8i  Aiov6aio<,  e^Xa- 

xoxi  Tt)v  ttoXiopxiav  axpaxrifb^  iija^b^  PyjOsU  jxi^  tive?  t(I)v  arpatwoTwv  dno- 

Yefcvr^fxivoci  xal  rati  t6v  fiXXov  piov  ToXpir^(ju)oiv  i^apTtdCeiv  xov  OOtcuvo, 

inaivoupievoC)    o6x   dYCvvu)c   i)Tce|xsve  nau9d[{xs'«oc   t^c  Ti|xu)plac)    xaTcndv- 

T7)V   4lll  T-^C   TtXtOT-^C   TlfXU)pl«V    dXX*        TU)08  TOV   dTO^^  pLSTtt  T"^?  OUYY*^*^*^' 

dxaTdicXTjxTOv    rfjv    '|»oxVjv    ^yXd^ac,  Outoc  [j.4v   oOv   dva^ico^  t^?    dp«T^« 

xal  potbv,  5ti  Tiljv  icoXiv  o6  PooX^jQeU  4xv6fxoi«    vtpUnm    xipKupUic,    xol 

itpofioOvai    Aiovool(f>     tuyx*^**     "^^^  TtoXXoo?  lax®  xal  t6ts  tu)v  'EXXi^vtuv 

TipLCDpiac,  -^v  aoTqj  to  8at|x6viov  exelvcp  tooc  dXyi^aavTac  t7)>   aufx^opdv,   xal 

auMTifiLU)?  iTttdTT^osi*  ojoTe  tyjv  dpsTyjv  fxSTd  xauTa  7:on^Td(;TO'j«  9pr)vi^oovTa? 

Tdv8p6<  xol  itapi    Toic   aTpaTiioTai?  to  t%  icepiTttTsia?  8Xt8iv6v« 
TOO  Aiovuolou  xaTcXtaloOaii  xal  Tiva; 
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this  could  not  be  said  truly;  since  the  antipathy  of  the 
Bhe^ines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing,  traceable 
to  his  enslavement  of  ^axos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes 
yet  earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very 
probablv  be  true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to 
betray  Khegium  (as  the  generals  ofNaxos  and  E^atana  had 
been  bribed  to  betray  their  respective  cities),  and  was  in- 
censed beyond  measure  at  finding  the  proposition  repelled. 
The  Hellenic  war-practice  was  in  itself  sufficiently  cruel. 
Both  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  put  to  death  prisoners 
of  war  by  wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos,  after  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make  death 
worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  protracted  tissue  of 
tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic;  it  is  Carthaginian 
and  Asiatic.  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  Sian  a 
Greek  when  he  released  without  ransom  the  Elrotoniate 
prisoners  captured  at  the  battle  of  Kaulonia;  but  he  became 
far  worse  than  a  Greek,  and  worse  even  than  his  own  mer- 
cenaries, when  he  heaped  aggravated  suffering,  beyond  the 
simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of  Phyton  and  his 
kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Bhegium  to  be  destroyed  t 
Bhe  ium  or  dismantled.  Probably  he  made  over  the  lands 
diBmanUed  to  Lokri,  like  those  of  Kjiulonia  and  Hipponium. 
—all  thB  fj^e  free  Bhegine  citizens  had  all  been  trans- 
the"  ^^  ^  ported  to  Syracuse  for  sale;  and  those  who  were 
c^i*b*P  fortunate  enough  to  save  their  liberty  by  pro- 
peninsiUa  viding  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be  al- 
united  to  lowed  to  comc  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dio- 
nysius was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians, 
as  to  transfer  to  them  two  other  neighbouring  town-domains, 
against  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had  no  peculiar  hatred 
— much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to  make  the  like  transfer 
of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would  gratify  at  once 
his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to  the 
other.  It  is  true  that  Hhegium  did  not  permanently  con- 
tinue incorporated  with  Lokri;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia 
nor  Hipponium.  The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers 
depended  on  the  ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty; 
but  for  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  capture  of 
Khegium,  the  Lokrians  became  masters  of  the  Khegine 

■  Strabo,  vi.  p.  268.     iicifav^  S'  oGv  fc6Xiv  ouaav. xaxaaxd^at 

AiovOsiov,  &o. 
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territory  as  well  as  of  the  two  other  townshipsy  and  thus 
possessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula  south  of  the  Gulf  of 
Squillace.  To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally,  these  victories 
of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because  the  political 
union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  theLucaniansfrom  the  interior,  was  overthrown, 
leaving  each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation,  i 

The  year  387,  in  which  Bhegium  surrendered,  was 
also  distinguished  for  two  other  memorable  ^^^^  ^f  ^ 
events;  the  general  peace  in  Central  Greece  Antaikidai 
under  the  dictation  of  Persia  and  Sparta,  com-  poVufon'of* 
monly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  the  Sparta  and 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.a  ^  ?iuJ!*°Kro- 

The  two  great  ascendent  powers  in  the  ton  con- 
Ghrecian  world  were  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponne-  D?J™iJj. 
BUS,  and  Dionysius  in  Sicily;  each  respectively  Splendid  ' 
fortified  by  alliance  with  the  other.    I  have  £,0^^^^*" 
already  in  a  former  chapter  ^  described  the  posi-  temple  of 
tion  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  ^.*'*- 
how  ^eatly  she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of 
that  JPersian  rescript — and  how  she  purchased,  by  sur- 
rendering the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on 
land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  defeat 
of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime  empire 
forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  tms  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west 
formed  a  suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in 
Southern  Italy  had  already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude 
transcending  all  the  far-famed  recollections  of  Gelon;  but 
he  now  still  farther  extended  it  by  sending  an  expedition 
against  Elroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in  Magna  Graecia, 
fell  undei*  his  power;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  bv 
surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  sea.^    He  seems  also  to  have  advanced 


*  Polybius,  ii.  89,  67. 

*  Polybius,  i.  6. 
»  Chap.  liXXVI. 

*  Livy  baa  preserved  the  mention 
of  this  important  acquisition  of 
Dionysius  (xxiy.  3). 

"Sed  arx  Crotonis,  unik  parte  im- 
minens  mari^  alteiA  yergente  in 
agrum,  situ  tantum  naturali  quon- 
dam munita,  postea  et  muro  cincta 


est,  quik  per  aversas  rapes  ab  Dio- 
nysio  SicilisB  tyranno  per  dolum 
fuerat  capta." 

Justin  also  (zx.  6)  mentions  the 
attack  of  Dionysitis  upon  Ejroton. 

We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
refer  the  capture  to  the  present 
part  of  the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  ^lian,  Y.  H.  xii.  61. 
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yet  farther  with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii;  which  city  owed 
its  preservation  solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winds. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  Here  near  Cape  Lakiniura,  in 
the  domain  of  Kroton.  Among  the  ornaments  of  this 
temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty  and  celebrity,  which 
at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to  admiring  spec- 
tators; a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  decorated 
in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a  Sybarite 
named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  robe  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced 
for  worship:  whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  about  this  time  peculiarly  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate, in  hopes  of  averting  or  alleviating  the  frig:htful 
pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so  often  smitten. 
They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the  prodigious 
price  of  120  talents,  or  about  27,000/.  sterling,  i  Incredible 
as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honour 
done  to  the  new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians would  probably  think  no  price  too  great  to  transfer 
an  unrivalled  vestment  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lakinian 
Here  to  the  newly  established  temple  and  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city — so  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation  of  ^ 
the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Krotoniates, 
and  with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented 
the  Lakinian  festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a 
Schemes  of  citadel  near  the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a 
Dionysius  separate  garrison,  Dionysius  divested  the  iu- 
marine"*'  habitants  of  their  southern  possession  of 
colonies  Skylletium,  which  he  made  over  to  aggrandize  ~ 
5Ses?B?iD  yet  farther  the  town  of  Lokri.2  Whether  he 
Bpirus  and  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Taren- 
iiyria,  ^^^^  q.^j£  g^  ^^  ^^  acquire  the  like  hold  on 

Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot  say.    But  both  of  them 
must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid  extension  and  near 

'  Aristotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  s.  96;  robe,  in  his  work  ITepl  t«I)v  ev  Kop- 

Athenacus,  xii.  p.  541 ;  Diodor.  xlv.  ^7)86vi  fls^tXtov  .... 

77.  a  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

Polemon    specified    this    costly 
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approach  of  his  power;  especially  Thurii,  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians, 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf, 
Dionysius  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even 
to  distant  ultramarine  enterprises.  To  escape  from  his 
long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were  obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater 
dis&nce,  and  one  of  their  divisions  either  founded,  or  was 
admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  hish  up  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.i  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gmf,  in  vicinity  and 
alliance  with  the  lUyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part 
sent  a  fleet,  and  established  more  than  one  settlement.  To 
these  schemes  he  was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince 
of  the  Epirotic  Molossians,  named  Alketas,  who,  residing 
at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained  his  confidence.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on  the  lUyrian 
coast,  considerably  north  ofEpidamnus;  and  he  assisted 
the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements, 
in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf — the 
islands  oflssa  and  Pharos.  His  admiral  at  Lissus  defeated 
the  neighbouring  Hlyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed  these 
newly-settled  Parians;  but  with  the  Hlyrian  tribes  near  to 
Lissus,  he  maintained  an  intimate  alliance,  and  even 
furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with  Grecian  panoplies. 
It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Dionysius  and 
Alketas  to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in 
invading  Epirus  and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian 
principality;  next  in  pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Delphi — a  scheme  far-reaching,  yet  not  impracticable,  and 
capable  of  being  seconded  by  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circum- 
stances favoured  its  execution.  The  invasion  of  Epirus 
was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were  defeated  in  a 
bloody  batue,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force 
to  the  spot  and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward.  2 
Alketas  however  seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  por- 
tion of  Epirus,  in  the  territory  nearly  opposite  toKorkyra; 

>  Strabo,  y.  p.  S41.  It  would  seem  Diodoms  (xyi.  6)— mait  have  been 

that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  really  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 

to  have  been  founded  on  the  coast  sius,  near  about  the  time  to  which 

of  Apulia  on  the  Adriatic  by  Dio-  we  have  now  reached, 

nysius  the  younger  during  the  first  *  Diodor.  xt.  13,  14. 
years  of  his   reign— according   to 
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where  we  have  already  recognised  him,  in  a  former  chapter, 
as  having  become  the  dependent  of  Jason  of  PhersB  in 
Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about 
B.o.  884.  this  time  was  a  maritime  expedition  along  the 
Dionyaini  coasts  of  Latium,  Etmria,  and  Corsica;  partly 
fhe'coMt  ^^^^^  colour  of  repressing  the  piracies  com- 
ofLatiam  mitted  from  their  maritime  cities;  but  partly 
^'^dfh^h  ^^^^'  ^^^  *^®  purpose  of  pillaging  the  riai  and 
t«mpi«  of  holy  temple  of  Leukothea,  at  AgvUa  or  its  sea- 
-A^gyii*-  port  Pyrgi.  In  this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it 
of  money  and  precious  ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000 
talents.  The  Affyllseans  came  forth  to  defend  their  temple, 
but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost  so  much  both  in 
plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after  returning 
to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an  additional 
profit  of  500  talents.* 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by 
Dionysius,  3  that  the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had 
recently  sacked  Home,  sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and 
aid.  He  accepted  the  proposition ;  from  whence  perhaps 
the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  we  afterwards  find  in  his 
service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  His  long 
arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on 
the  other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Soathem 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in 
Greece — the  unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples 
everywhere  3 — he  inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  through- 
out Central  Greece.  He  was  the  more  vulnerable  to  tnis 
sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a  triumphant  prince,  but  also 
B.O.  884.  ct  tragic  poet;  competitor,  as  such,  for  that 
immenae  applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can 
power  of  extort.  Since  none  of  his  tragedies  have  been 
— uyMeti-  preserved,  we  can  form  no  judgement  of  our 
cfti  compo-  own  respecting  them.  Tet  when  we  learn  that 
sitions.         ^g  iij^^  stood  secoud  or  third,  and  that  one  of 


>  Diodor.  XV.  14;  Strabo,  y.  p.  226.; 
Bervias  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  x.  1S4. 

*  Justin,  XX.  6 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
Tii.  1,  20. 

*  See  Pseado-Aristotel.  (Econo- 
mic, ii.  20-41;  Oicero,  Be  Katnr. 
Deor.  iii.  84,  82^  86 :  in  which  paa- 


sagea,  however,  there  mnit  be 
several  incorrect  aaaertioni  as  to 
the  actual  templet  pillaged;  for 
Dionysius  could  not  have  been  in 
Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  or  of  Ascnlapius 
at  Epidaurus, 
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his  compositions  gained  even  the  first  prize  at  the  Lennan 
festival  at  Athens,  >  in  368-367  b.g. — the  favourable  judge- 
ment of  an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason  for 
presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  b.o., 
however,  Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an 
impartial  hearing  anywhere.  For  while  on  the  one  hand 
his  own  circle  would  applaud  everv  word — on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  proportion  of  independent  Greeks  would  be 
biassed  affainst  what  they  heard  by  their  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  author.  If  we  believed  the  anecdotes  recounted  by 
DiodoruB,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the  tragedies 
were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irritability 
of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exa^erated  even 
to  silly  weakness.  The  dithyrambic  poet  rhiloxenus,  a 
resident  or  visitor  at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these 
tragedies  privately  recited,  was  asked  his  opinion.  He 
gave  an  unfavourable  opinion,  for  which  he  was  sent  to 
prison :  >  on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of  friends  procured 
his  release,  and  he  contrived  afterwards,  by  delicate  wit 
and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  inoffensive 
sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth.  At  the 
Olympic  festival  of  388  b.g.,  Dionvsius  had  sent  some  of 
his  compositions  to  Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors 
and  chorists  to  recite  them.  But  so  contemptible  were 
the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of  eveiy  advantage 
of  recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and  ridiculed; 
moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the 
suf^ring  of  their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems 
entrusted  to  them.  The  flatterers  of  Dion3rsius,  however 
(it  is  said),  still  continued  to  extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure 
him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a  poet,  though  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible;  which  Dionysius 
believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  without 
being  disheartened,  s 

Athensua  (xt.  p.  698)  reoonnts  867  b.o. 

•n  anecdote  that  Dionysius  plun-  <8ee  m  different  rerslon  of  the 

dered  the  temple  of  JBscnUpias  at  story  about  Fhiloxenus  in  Plutarch, 

SymcMeofaTaluable  golden  table;  De    Fortun.   Alezand.  Magni,    p. 

which  is  far  more  probable.  884  0. 

*  ]>iodor.  XT.  74     See  Mr.  Fynes  »  Diodor.  xiv.  109 ;  xy.  6, 
Clinton,   Fast.    Hellen.    ad    ann. 
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Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men 

01  m  Jo  at  the  expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace 

festival  of  some  important  matter  of  fact.    Perhaps  in  the 

the  first  y®*^  ^^^  ^•^•'  ^^*  certainly  in  the  year  384  b.c. 

after  the  (both  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent 

A^Tlkid  tragedies  to  be  recited,  and  chariots  to  run,  be- 

Dfonygius*'  fore  the  crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olym- 

th^th'  P^*'    ^^^  y®*^  ^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  *  memorable  year 

splendid  le-  both  in  Central  Greece  and  in  Sicily.  In  the 
gation—  former,  it  was  signalised  by  the  momentous 
chariots  to  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general 
run-and  ^ar  of  eight  years*  standing:  in  the  latter,  it 
composi-  marked  the  close  of  the  I^lian  campaign  of 
tions  to  be  Dionysius,  with  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
recited.  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  Greeks,  and  sub- 
versions of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponium,  Elaulonia, 
and  Bhegium — the  fate  of  the  Bhegines  having  been  char- 
acterised by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The 
first  Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.o.  was 
accordingly  a  distinguished  epoch.  The  two  festivals  im- 
mediately preceding  (those  of  392  b.c.  and  388  b.c.)  having 
been  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not 
been  visited  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hellenic  body; 
so  that  the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th  Olympiad  in 
384  B.C.,  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like  the 
90th  Olympiad!  in  420  b.c.)  as  bringing  together  in  reli- 
gious fraternity  those  who  had  long  been  sei)arated.  2  To 
every  ambitious  Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  b.c.)  it 
was  an  object  of  unusual  ambition  to  make  individual  figure 
at  such  a  festival.  To  Dionysius,  the  temptation  was  pe- 
culiarly seductive,  since  he  was  triumphant  over  all  neigh- 
bouring enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power — and  disen- 
gaged from  all  war  requiring  his  own  personal  command. 
Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn  legation 
for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished 
with  abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with 
splendid  tents  to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred 

*  See  Ohap.  LV.  of  this  History.  G-reeks  in  Peloponnesus  and  Asia. 

^  See  above,  in  this  work,  Ohap.  I   am   now    obliged    to    notice    it 

LXXVII.     I  have  already  noticed  again,  in  reference  to  the  Greeks 

the   peculiarity   of    this    Olympic  of  Sicily  and  Italy^espeoially  to 

festival  of  884  B.C.,  in  reference  to  Dionysius, 
the  position  and  sentiment  of  the 
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ground  of  Olympia.  He  farther  sent  several  chariots-and- 
four  to  contend  in  the  regular  chariot  races:  and  lastly, 
he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful  as  well  as  highly 
trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions  before 
such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal 
programme  of  the  festival. 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence 
ofThearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibit-  Feelings  of 
ed  with  dazzling  eflFect  before  the  Olympic  the  crowd 
crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  Sva?-'*'' 
ostentatiously  before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  Dikon  of 
of  Syracuse.  Every  man,  even  from  the  most  ^*°^°^**' 
distant  regions  of  Greece,  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into 
liis  past  exploits  and  character.  There  were  probably 
many  persons  present,  peculiarly  forward  in  answering 
such  inquiries — the  numerous  sufferers,  from  Italian  and 
Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  conquests  had  thrown  into 
exile;  —  and  their  answers  would  be  of  a  nature  to  raise 
the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius.  Besides  the 
numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three 
free  Grecian  communities — E,hegium,  Kaulonia,  Hippo- 
nium ;  transporting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to 
Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kaulonia,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance occurred  to  impress  its  recent  extinction  vividly 
upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained  the  great 
prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  b.c,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot, 
celebrated  as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the  sta- 
dium, and  always  proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along 
with  the  title  of  his  native  city — "Dikon  theKauloniate." 
To  hear  this  well-known  runner  now  proclaimed  as  "Dikon 
the  Syracusan,"  1   gave  painful  publicity  to  the  fact,  that 

'  Diodor.  xv.  14.   ITtzpa  S'  'HXeloic  dv8pu)v*    xai   ol  xal   dvSpidcvxec  taoi 

*OXo|XTCid?  ^x^l   4vvev7)X0(JT7)  evvAxTj  xai^  vixoti?  ebiv  ev  'OXyjXTrlo-   naiSl 

(B.C.    384),    xa9'    1JV    evlxa    oxdtfiiov  |jl£v    67]    5vti    auxqj    KaoXtovidTTg, 

AixcDv  Supaxoooio?.  xaOoTrep    ye    xal   ^v,    Oic^pSev 

Pausanias,  vi.   3,  6.    Alxu>v  H  b  dvaYopeu6^vai*T6  6e  dno  xoOtou 

KctXXifxPpoToo  niirt  jjl4v  ITuQoi  5pd-  2opaxo6  010 v  a  utov  d  v'»3Y<ip80- 

(lO'J  vlxa^,  TpsTc  6e  dvstXsTO 'l96(j.iu}v,  oev  e  it  I  ypinioiai. 

liuar^pn^  6s  ev  Ne(j.sa,  xal 'OXufx^ia-  Pausanias  here  states,  that  Dikon 

xd<;  |xlav  {xiv  iv  icaiol,  660  Vz  dXXac  leceired  a  bribe  to  permit  himself 
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the  free  community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed, — and  to 
the  absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by  Dionysius. 
In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece, 
Harangue  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment 
of  Lysiaa  at  excited  among  Grecian  patriots  by  the  peace  of 
againsV'^*    Antalkidas,  wherein  Sparta  made  hersdf  the 

Dionysius, 
in  reference 
to  the  poli- 
tical state 
of  the  Gre- 
cian world, 
and  the  suf- 
ferings of 
the  en- 
slaved 
Sicilians. 


ostentatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian 
rescript,  purchased  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  the  Great  King.  It  was  natural  that 
this  emotion  should  manifest  itself  at  the  next 
ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  384  b.c,  wherein 
not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Co- 
rinthians, but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 
were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.  The 
emotion  found  an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  orator  Lysias. 
Descended  from  Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen 
of  Thurii,!  Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks.  He  delivered  a  public 
harangue  upon  the  actual  state  of  political  affairs,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful  present  and  upon  the  serious 
dangers  of  the  future.  "The  Grecian  world  (he  said)  is 
burning  away  at  both  extremities.  Our  eastern  brethreu 
have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our  western 
under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.  2  These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the 
real  instruments  of  dominion:  3  if  both  of  them  combine. 


to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan, 
and  not  as  a  Eauloniate*.  ,  Such 
corruption  did  occasionally  take 
place  (compare  another  case  of 
similar  bribery,  attempted  by  Sy- 
racusan envoys,  Pausan.  vi.  2,  4), 
prompted  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  celebrity  of  a  dis- 
tinguished victor  at  Olympia.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  blame  im- 
puted to  Dikon  is  more  than  he 
deserves.  Eaulonia  had  been  al- 
ready depopulated  and  incorporated 
with  Lokri;  the  inhabitants  being 
taken  away  to  Syracuse  and  made 
Syracusan  citizens  (Diodor.  ziv. 
106).  Dikon  therefore  could  not 
have  been  proclaimed  a  Eaulo- 
niate,  even  had  he  desired  it — when 


the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed.  The  city  was  indeed  after- 
wards reestablished;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance doubtless  contributed 
to  mislead  Pausanias,  who  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  temporary  subversion  by  Dlo> 
nysius. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  Ju^ic.  de  LysiSl, 
p.  452,  Beisk. 

*  Lysias,  Fragm.  Orat.  S3,  ap. 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  621.  6pu>v  outu>c 
alffXP<J^«  8iaxei|jL4v7]v  ttjv  *EXXd8a, 
xal  itoXXot  |xsv  ouT^;  Svxa  6ic6  Ttp 
f)otp()dp(p/  noXXac  6e  ic6Xsic  Oico  xu- 
pivvujv  dvaffxdxoo?  ff^t>i-ri\t.i>ta^. 

*  Lysias,Fr.  Or.  33.  Z.iC.  'Eici9Taa9a 
Ss,  ?xi  -Jj  |xsv  dpxT]  xu)v  xpaxo»JvTtii« 
xij?  0aXdxxY)<;,  xu>v  64  xP'3H-*'ctui» 
PaaiXso?  xajjLiac*  xa  5i  x«i)v  ^£XX-i]vu)-» 
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they  will  extinguish  what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unop- 
posed, because  of  the  past  dissensions  among  the  leading 
Grecian  cities;  but  it  is  now  high  time  that  these  cities 
should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther  ruin.  How  can 
Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the  Hellenic 
world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?  The  misfortunes  of  our 
ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.  Let  us  not 
lie  idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us 
with  their  united  force:  let  us  check  their  insolence  at 
once,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power." » 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this 
emphatic  harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in 
the  ancient  sense  of  the  word)  delivered  at  the*"aBt*' 
Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming  and  fear  of 
picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress :  conquest  of 
Hellas  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  rionysius, 
the  west,  by  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  \^^^  p"^*" 
age,  2  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — and  now 
threatened  in  her  centre  by  their  combined  efforts.  To 
feel  the  full  probability  of  so  gloomy  an  anticipation,  we 
must  recollect  that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  Dionysius, 
already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  considerable  fraction  of 
Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across  to 
lUyria,  armed  a  host  of  lUyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them 
southward  under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the 
Delphian  temple.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  been  obliged 
to  send  a  force  to  arrest  their  progress,  s  No  wonder  then 
that  Lysias  should  depict  the  despot  of  Syracuse  as 
meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central  Greece;  and 
as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had  done,  but 


vauc  S&  noXX&c  aOxoc  xixT7)Tat,  icoX-  d(i,(poTipu>v  SX6(uaiv,  dXX'  Su>c 

Xic  5e  6  TOpavvo?  t^<;  SixsXia^.  Ixi  S^eaxi,    xtjv  xoOxtov  5ppiv 

*  liysias,  Orat. Frag. I.e.  6au(xdCu>  xcuXuaat. 

6s  AaxeSaifjLOvlouc  ndvxu>vi  (jidXiaxa,  I  give  in  the  text  the  principal 

xivi  itoxe  Y^<i^J*lJ  xP*^f**^°^»  «aio{i4v7)v  points  of  what  remains  out  of  this 

XY]v    *£XXd6a    icepiopu)9iv,    Y]Ye[jL6vs;  discourse  of  Iiysias.  without  con- 

ovxsc  •c<I>v  'EXX7)vu)v,  oox  dSixux;,  Ac.  fining  myself  to  the  words. 

O'i  fdp  dXXoxpla?  6ei  xac  xd)v  dito-  '  Diodor.  xr.  23.    ol  1^^719x01  xu>v 

X(oX6xu>v    oo|x<popa5    vofxit^eiv,    dXX'  xdxs  Suvaaxtbv,  Ac. 

olxsia?*  066'  dvajjteivai,  eu>«  fiv  '  Diodor.  xy.  13. 
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of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east.  ^ 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out 
of  reach.  But  the  second — Dionysius — though 
€  ^h  rts  h*  °®*  present  in  person,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys 
hearers  to  and  appurtenances  conspicuous  even  to  osten- 
t  ^*?°*^  th*  ^*io°>  beyond  any  man  on  the  ground.  His 
syra^usan*  Theory  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every  other 
legation  at  jjy  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations: 
an^aot  ^oir*'  his  chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent : 
retribution  his  horses  were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from 
D?ony8*iuB.  the  Venetian  stock,  imported  out  of  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf:  2  his  poems, 
recited  by  the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — 
by  excellent  delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by 
superior  intrinsic  merit.  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dio- 
nysius was  not  only  aggravated  by  all  this  display,  con- 
trasted with  the  wretchedness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom 
he  had  dispossessed — but  was  also  furnished  with  something 
to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon.  Of  such  opportunity  for 
present  action  against  a  visible  object,  Lysias  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself.  While  he  vehemently  preached  a  crusade 
to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  he  at  the  same 
time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent  before  them,  rich 
and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the  brother 
of  the  despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  He  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial 
retribution  for  the  sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plundering 
the  tent  which  insulted  them  by  its  showy  decorations.    He 


'  Isokratds  holds  similar  lan- 
guage, both  about  the  destructiye 
conquests  of  Dionysius,  and  the 
past  sufferings  and  present  danger 
of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat.  IV.  (Pane- 
gyric), composed  about  S80  b.o., 
and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s. 
197).  tou>?  8'  Sv  xai  x^;  4|x^c  eorjQeiac 
noXXol  xataYeXdaeiav,  et  6uoTu;rlac 
dv8pu>v  oSupoljjLTjv  ev  toioutoic  xatpoi^, 
8v  olc  'IxaXla  jjlev  dvioxatoc  ygYOvs, 
SixeXla  6i  xaxaSe6o6Xu>xai  (compare 
B.  145),  xoaaoxai  6i  ic6Xsi<  xoU  Pap- 
pdpoi?  ixSsfiovxai,  xa  8e  Xoiita  jx^pTj 
xu>v  'EXXi^viov  4v  xoT?  (jteYloxOK;  xiv- 


66voic  tffxlv. 

Isokratds  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludes 
briefly  to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philip, 
pum  (Orat.  ▼.  s.  93),  in  terms  w^hich 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  bold 
aad  plain  spoken  ^Qpaauxepov  xdiv 
&XXu>v).  The  first  letter,  among  the 
ten  ascribed  to  Isokrat6s,  purports 
to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius ;  but 
it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the 
last  words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a 
letter  about  to  follow.  Nothing 
distinct  can  be  made  out  from  it 
as  it  now  stands. 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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adjured  them  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  envoys  of  this 
impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  entering  their  chariots 
in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Fanhellenic 
festival.  * 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
spectators  on  the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  the  generous  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indigna^ 
tion  to  which  Lysias  gave  utterance.  To  what  extent 
his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming  violence  of  his 
practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually  laid 
hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots 
for  the  race — we  are  unable  to  say.  "We  are  told  that  some 
ventured  to  plunder  the  tents  .-2  how  much  was  effected  we 
do  not  hear.  It  is  certain  that  the  superintending  Eleian 
authorities  would  interfere  most  strenuously  to  check  any 
such  attempt  at  desecrating  the  festival,  and  to  protect  the 
Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their  regular  sacrifice,  and 
their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther  certain,  as  far  as 
our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots  actually  did 
run  on  the  lists;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and 
broken  in  pieces.  3 

To  any  one  however  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic 
festival,  with  all  its  solemnity  and  its  competi-  intense 
tion  for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it  will  appear  ®  J^J®*?.® ^ 
that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  pathy 
antipathy,  even  though  restrained  from  breaking  •^g^Jf^J^® 
out  into  act,  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  the  Sionysius 
Syracusan  envoys.    But  the  case  would  be  far  qj^^^^^JI 
worse,  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  lusuTu 
recited.    These  were  volunteer  manifestations,  heaped 
delivered  (like  the  harangue  of  Lysias)  before  Same  and 
such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear;  not  pe"on. 

*  Bionys.  Hal.    p.  619.   Jud.   de  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  AuoU<  .  .  .  npo- 

I'ysift,.  'EoTi  hij  Ti«  a6T<j>  navTJYopi-  expeicexo  xa  icX^9t)  jitj  npoo^iyza^ax 

'to;  Xoyo?,   ev  tp   icslQei  too?  *EXXt)-  xoi?  iepoi?  aY<J^'i  foyc  eS  aaePiffxa- 

vat; exf)d(XXsiv    Aiovuoiov   xov  tt]<   xupavvlSo?  dice9xaX(xivouc   8eu>- 

xopoMvov    x^«    «PX^^»    **^    SixeXiav  poo?. 

eXeuQgpibffai,  ap^aaGal  xe  x^?  exBpac  Gompare  Plutareh,  Vit.  x.  Orator. 

"oxlxa   (xiXa,   Siapitdoavxa?  X7]v  xoO  p.  836  D. 

tupdvvou  axTjVTjv  XP'^'V  "^^  **'■  '^^^P"  *  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  tuaxe  xtvd?  xoX- 

9<^pa  xal  &XX(|>  icXouxcp  icoXXtp  x&xoa-  (x^uai  6iapicd(t^etv  x&c  oxvjvdi^. 

Rl*4vTfiv,  Ac.  ■  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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comprised  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore  nnder 
any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authorities.  Diony- 
sius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself  upon 
his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here  therefore  the 
antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be  manifested  by  the 
most  unreserved  explosions.  And  when  we  are  told  that 
the  badness  of  the  poems  i  caused  them  to  be  received  with 
opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  .excellence  of  the 
recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred  intended  for 
the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his  verses. 
Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in 
the  full  licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts. 
Neither  the  best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems 
even  of  Sophokles  or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance  against 
such  predetermined  antipathy.  And  the  whole  scene  would 
end  in  the  keenest  disappointment  and  humiliation,  inflicted 
upon  the  Syracusan  envoys  as  well  as  upon  the  actors; 
being  the  only  channel  through  which  retributive  chas- 
tisement of  Hellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the  author. 
Excesiive  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
grief, wrath,  despot  felt  the  chastisement  in  his  inmost  souL 
of  D^fony"*  ^^®  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged 
Bias  on  him  into  an  agony  of  sorrow,  which  for  some 
thiV  mini-  ^^^^  Seemed  to  grow  worse  by  brooding  on  the 
festation  scene,  and  at  length  drove  him  nearly  mad.  Se 
^hi°^u8*"  ^^  smitten  with  intolerable  consciousness  of 
Gions  !md  '  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards  him,  even 
cruelties.  throughout  a  largeportion  of  the  distant  and 
independent  Hellenic  world.  Ke  fancied  that  this  hatred 
was  shared  by  all  around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as 
plotting  against  his  life.  To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did 
this  morbid  excitement  carry  him,  that  he  seized  several 
of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations,  or  surmises, 
and  caused  them  to  be  slain.  2  Even  hisbrother  LeptinSs, 
and  his  ancient  partisan  Fhilistus,  men  who  had  devoted 

*  Diodor.  zIt.  109.  tpiXouc  6icu)icTSUtv  u><  eicif)ouXtuovTac* 

*  Diodor.  XT.  7.  *0  t-t  AiovOaioc,  xai  itipa«,  inX  tosouto  itpo^X8&  Xuicij^ 
dxouaac  Tr)v  t(I)v  icOt7]|xdit(uv  xaxa-  xal  icapoxoic^?,  toaxe  tu)v  9lX(Ov  koX- 
fpdvfiffiv,  tviict9tv  etc  uicspf)oXT)v  X6-  Xoi)c  piiv  titi  '^tuScoiv  alxiatc  dvcXtiv, 
ici)c.  *Atl  $e  |ioA.Xov  Tou  icaOouc  o6x  oXiyouc  ^t  xal  t^uYdSsujcv*  cv 
ticlxaaiv  Xa|tf)d  /Ovxo;,  (i.aviu>67]<  6id-  ol;  ^v  <I>iXi9X0C|  xal  AticTivT]^  6  dficX- 
b«ai«  xdxeox*  '^'h'*  ^"'X^"*    aOxou,  xal  yoc,  Ao. 

99ovtiv  46x4*  fdoxtuv  &icavxac,  too? 
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their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his 
Bervice,  did  not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by 
an  intermarriage  between  Iheir  families  made  without  his 
privity,  both  were  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received  that  shelter  and 
welcome  which  Leptines  had  peculiarly  merited  by  his 
conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  LeptinSs  did 
not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which 
Dionysius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  But  Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more 
than  sixteen  years:  not  returning  to  Syracuse  until  after 
the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  accession  of 
Dionysius  the  younger.  * 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.C.,  together  with  its  eflFect  upon  the  ^  j^  a 
mind  of  Dionysius.    Diodorus,  while  noticing  singular 
all  the  facts,  has  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  character  of 
t  hem  by  recognising  nothing  except  the  vexation  festatfon" 
of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  as  J8»»"8* 
the  cause  of  his  mental  sufiering;  and  by  re-     ^^^^^  ^'* 
ierring  to  the  years  388   b.c.  and  386  B.C.,  that   which 


*  For  the  banishment,  and  the 
return,  of  Philistus  and  Leptinds, 
compare  Diodor.  xt.  7,  and  Plu- 
tarch, Dion.  c.  11.  Probably  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Polyxenus, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius, 
took  flight  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  his  life  (Plutarch,  Dion. 
c.  21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident 
which  offended  Dionysius  and 
caused  both  Philistus  and  Leptinds 
to  be  banished.  Didorus  does  not 
notice  this  incident;  yet  it  is  not 
irreconcileable  with  his  narrative. 
Plutarch  does  not  mention  the 
banishment  of  Leptinds,  but  only 
that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms 
(and  Nepos  also,  Dion.  c.  S)  that 
Philistus  did  not  return  until  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
while  Diodorus  states  his  return 
conjointly  with  that  of  Leptinds— 
not  indicating  any  difference  of 
time.     Here   I  follow  Plutarch's 


statement  as  the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  one  point 
which  is  perplexing.  Plutarch 
(Timoleon,  c  16)  animadverts  upon 
apassage  in  the  history  of  Philistus, 
wherein  that  historian  had  dwelt 
with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch  thinks 
childish  and  excessive,  upon  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Deptinds,  "who  had  fallen 
from  the  splendour  of  a  court  into 
a  poor  and  mean  condition."  How 
is  this  reconcileable  with  the  fact 
stated  by  Diodorus,  that  Leptinds 
was  recalled  from  exile  by  Diony- 
sius after  a  short  time,  taken  into 
favour  again,  and  invested  with 
command  at  the  battle  of  Eronium, 
where  he  was  slain?  It  seems  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  Philistus 
could  have  insisted  with  so  much 
sympathy  upon  the  privations  en- 
dured by  the  daughters  of  Leptinds, 
if  the  exile  of  the  father  had  lasted 
only  a  short  time. 
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properly  belongs  to  384  b.c.i 
first  place,  that  the  poem  of 

>  In  a  former  chapter  of  this 
History  (Ch.  LXXVII.),  I  have  al- 
ready shown  grounds,  deriyed  from 
the  circamstauces  of  Central  Greece 
and  Persia,  for  referring  the  dis- 
course of  Lysias,  just  noticed,  to 
Olympiad  99  or  884  B.o.  I  here  add 
certain  additional  reasons,  derived 
from  what  is  said  about  Dionysius, 
towards  the  same  conclusion. 

In  ziy.  109,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  888  b.o.,  the  year  of 
Olympiad  98,  during  which  Diony- 
sius was  still  engaged  in  war  in 
Italy,  besieging  Bhegium.  He  says 
that  Dionysius  made  unparalleled 
efforts  to  send  a  great  display  to 
this  festival;  a  splendid  legation 
with  richly  decorated  tents, 
several  fine  ohariots-and-four,  and 
poems  to  be  recited  by  the  best 
actors.  He  states  that  Lysias  the 
orator  delivered  a  strong  invective 
against  him,  exciting  those  who 
heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan 
despot  from  sacrificing,  and  to 
plunder  the  rich  tents.  He  then 
details  how  the  purposes  of  Dio- 
jiysius  failed  miserably  on  every 
point ;  the  fine  tents  were  assailed, 
the  chariots  all  ran  wrong  or  were 
broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  the 
ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  &e.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
aoiumulation  of  misfortunes  (he 
tells  us),  Dionysius  was  completely 
soothed  by  his  flatterers  (who  told 
him  that  such  envy  always  followed 
upon  greatness),  and  did  not  desist 
from  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  de- 
scribes the  events  of  386  B.C.  Here 
he  again  tells  us,  that  Dionysius, 
persevering  in  his  poetical  occu- 
pations, composed  verses  which 
.were  very  indifferent— that  he  was 
angry  with  and  punished  Philoxe- 
nus  and  others  who  criticised  them 
freely— that  he  sent  some  of  these 


Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the 
Dionysius, — himself  a  man  of 

compositions  to  be  recited  at  the 
Olympic  festival,  with  the  best 
actors  and  reciters— that  the  poems, 
in  spite  of  these  advantages,  were 
despised  and  derided  by  the  Olympic 
audience — that  Dionysius  was  dis- 
tressed by  this  repulse,  even  to 
anguish  and  madness,  and  to  the 
various  severities  and  cruelties 
against  his  friends  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  my  text. 
Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  :— 

1.  The  year  386  B.C.  is  not  an 
Olympic  year.  Accordingly,  the 
proceedings  described  by  Diodorus 
in  XV.  6,  7,  all  done  by  Dionysius 
after  his  hands  were  free  from  war, 
must  be  transferred  to  the  next 
Olympic  year,  884  B.C.  The  year 
in  which  Dionysius  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events  of  Olympia, 
must  therefore  have  been  384  b.c, 
or  Olympiad  99  (relating  to  388  B.C.). 

2.  (Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with 
XV.  7.  In  the  first  passage,  Diony- 
sius is  represented  as  making  the 
most  prodigious  efforts  to  display 
himself  at  Olympia  in  every  way, 
by  fine  tents,  chariots,  poems,  Ac. 
—and  also  as  having  uiidergone 
the  signal  insult  from  the  orator 
Lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful 
failure  in  every  way.  Yet  all  this 
he  is  described  to  have  borne 
with  tolerable  equanimity,  being 
soothed  by  his  flatterers.  But,  ia 
XV.  7  (relating  to  886  b.o.,  or  more 
probably  to  884  B.C.)  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  merely  failed  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  his  poems; 
nothing  whatever  being  said  about 
display  of  any  other  kind,  nor 
about  an  harangue  from  Lysias, 
nor  insult  to  the  envoys  or  the 
tents.  Yet  the  simple  repulse  of  the 
poems  is  on  this  occasion  afiBrmed 
to  have  thrown  Dionysius  into  a 
paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  madness. 
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ability  and  having  every  opportunity  of  profiting  i  by  good 
critics  whom  he  had  purposely  assembled  around  him — 
should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust  an  im- 
partial audience :  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a 
simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him, 
should  work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into 
anguish  and  madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person 
like  Dionysius — deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of 
unscrupulous  ambition,  but  remarkably  exempt  from 
infirmities — some  more  powerful  cause  is  required;  and 
that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when  we  conceive  the 
full  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b.c.  He 
had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means  of  showing 
himself  off,  like  Kroesus  in  his  interview  with  Solon,  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic 


Now  if  the  great  and  insulting 
treatment,  which  Diodoras  refers 
to  S88  B.O.,  could  be  borne  patiently 
by  Dionysius— how  are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  driven  mad  by 
xhe  far  less  striking  failure  in  S84 
B.C.?  Surely  it  stands  to  reason 
:hat  the  violent  invective  of  Ly- 
sias  and  the  profound  humiliation 
of  Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  Olympic  phsnomenon; 
the  former  as  cause,  or  an  essential 
part  of  the  cause— the  latter  as  ef- 
fect. The  facts  will  then  read  con- 
sistently and  in  proper  harmony. 
A.a  they  now  appear  in  Diodorus, 
there  is  no  rational  explanation 
of  the  terrible  suffering  of  Diony- 
sius described  in  xv.  7;  it  appears 
like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  re- 
ality. 

S.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts 
and  outlay,  which  Diodorus  afftrms 
Dionysius  to  have  made  in  388  b.c. 
for  display  at  the  Olympic  games 
—come  just  at  the  time  when  Dio- 
nysius, being  in  the  middle  of  his 
Italian  war,  could  hardly  have  had 
either  leisure  or  funds  to  devote 
so  much  to  the  other  purpose  -, 
wheieas  at  the  next  Olympic  fest- 
ival, or  384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from 
war,   and   had   nothing  to    divert 


him  from  preparing  with  great 
efforts  all  the  means  of  Olympic 
success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts 
which  Diodorus  has  stated  are 
nearly  all  correct,  but  that  he  has 
misdated  them,  referring  to  388  B.C., 
or  Olyrap.  98— what  properly  be- 
longs to  384  B.C.,  or  Olymp.  99. 
Very  possibly  Dionysius  may  have 
sent  one  or  more  chariots  to  run 
in  the  former  of  the  two  Olym- 
piads; but  his  signal  efforts,  with 
his  insulting  failure,  brought  about 
partly  by  Lysias,  belong  to  the 
latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  citation  from 
the  oration  of  Lysias,  does  not 
specify  to  which  of  the  Olympiads 
it  belongs. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  7.  6i6  xal  itoii^jxaTO 
Ypacpsiv  (irztatriaato  jxsTct  noXX-^*; 
oirco5^«,  xai  tco^  6v  toutok;  So^av 
l^^ovTa?  fieTsiieuitsco,  xai  itpoTi|xu>v 
aitTOu;  ouv6iiTpi{)e,  xat  tcuv  itoiY]- 
jjLdTto'i   eniaTdiTa^xoi6ioo9u>- 

The  Syracusan  historian  A  thanis 
(or  Athenis)  had  noticed  some 
peculiar  phrases  which  appeared 
in  the  verses  of  Dionysius;  see 
Athenseus,  iii.  p.  98. 
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world  ;<  means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary,  and 
surpassing  even  Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose 
praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  he  probably  had  in  his  mind. 
He  counted,  probably  with  good  reason,  that  his  splendid 
legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting  and  recitation  for 
the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen  on  the  holy 
plain;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public 
were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted 
their  purses   in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious 
ostentation.    In  this  high-wrought  state  of  expectation, 
what  does  Dionysius  hear,  by  his  messengers  returning 
from  the  festival?     That  their  mission  had  proved  a  tottd 
failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that  tne  display  had 
called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because 
there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but 
simply  because  it  came  from  him;  that  its  very  maguificence 
had  operated  to  render  the  explosion  of  iEintif)athy  against 
him  louder  and  more  violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  sacred 
ground  had  been  actually  assailed,  and  that  access  to 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had  been  secured  to 
him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.    We  learn 
indeed  that  nis  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  acci- 
dents; but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very 
accidents  would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering 
against  him.    To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred, 
yet  more  furious,  elicited  by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters 
to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment  when  !uionysius  expected 
to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled  triumph,  he  is  thus 
informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of  insults  to 
himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever  offered 
by  Grreeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre- 
quented ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.  2    Never  in  any 

^  Thuoyd.  vi.  16.    01  Yap'EXXY)ve<:  the    Olympic   festivals    slights    or 

xtX   UTcip  S6va|jLiv    (xei(^u>  7]|jlu)v   ttjv  disparagement  from  the  spectators, 

icoXiv   tvofxiffav,    T<{)    e|jL(j}   SiaTtpcicel  embittered   by    open    taunts  from 

T^c  'OXufiiniaCt  OewpUc  (speech  of  the     re-established     Messeniana — 

Alkibiad6s).  insteadof  the  honour  andreyerence 

*  See   a  striking  passage  in  the  which  they  had  become  accustomed 

discourse   called  Archidamus  (Or.  to  expect. 

vi.    s.    Ill,    112)    of  Isokratds,    in  This  may  help  us  to  form  some 

which  the  Spartans    are   made   to  estimate  of  the  painful  sentiment 

feel   keenly   their  altered  position  of   Dionysius,    when    his    envoys 

after  the  defeat   of  Leuktra:    es-  returned  from  the  Olympic  festival 

pecially  the  insupportable  pain  of  of  384  B.C. 
encountering,  when  they  attended 
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other  case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  in- 
dividual, being  carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by 
violence  the  majesty  of  the  Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — not 
the  mere  ill-success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the 
soul  of  Dionysius,  driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary 
madness.  Though  he  had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at 
Syracuse,  not  all  his  mercenaries,  ships,  and  forts  in 
Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feelinff  its  force,  when  thus 
emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free-spoken 
crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  b.c., 
that  Dionysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  pi^to  visits 
the  philosopher  Plato,  i    The  latter — having  Syrocuse- 
come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and  treate?b7 
curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  iBtna — was  iHonysius 
introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of  gr'eat'Vnflu- 
Tarentum  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  ence  oyer 
at  Syracuse,  and  brother  of  AristomachS,  the  ^^^^' 
wife  of  Dionysius.    Of  Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more 
elsewhere:  here  I  notice  the  philosopher  only  as  illustrating 
the  history  and  character  of  Dionysius.  Dion,  having  been 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conversai^ion  of  Plato,  pre- 
vailed upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with  him  also. 
Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue,  en- 
forcing his  doctrine  that  wicked  men  were   inevitably 


■  There  are  different  statements 
About  the  precise  year  in  which 
Plato  was  bom:  see  Diogenes 
Laert.  iii.  1-6.  The  accounts  fluc- 
tuate between  429  and  428  B.C.; 
and  Hermodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii. 
6)  appears  to  hare  put  it  in  427 
B.O.:  see  Gorsini,  Fast.  Attic,  iii. 
p.  230 ;  Ast,  Platen's  Leben.  p.  14. 

Plato  (Epistol.  Tii.  p.  324)  states 
himself  to  have  been  about  (oxeSov) 
forty  years  of  age  when  he  visited 
Sicily  for  the  first  time.  If  we 
accept  as  the  date  of  his  birth 
428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty  years 
of  age  in  388  b.o. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the 
conversation  of  Plato  with  Dion 
at  Syracuse  (which  was  continued 
sufficiently    long    to     exercise    a 


marked  and  permanent  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  latter),  and 
his  interviews  with  Dionysius, 
should  have  taken  place  while 
Dionysius  was  carrying  on  the 
Italian  war  or  the  siege  of 
Bhegium.  I  think  that  the  date 
of  the  interview  must  be  placed 
after  the  capture  of  Bhegium  in 
887  B.C.  And  the  expression  of 
Plato  (given  in  a  letter  written 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards) 
about  his  own  age,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 
that  he  might  have  been  forty-one 
or  forty-two  when  he  came  to 
Syracuse. 

Atheneeus  (xi.  p.  607)   mentions 
the  visit  of  Plato. 
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miserable — that   true   happiness   belonged   only   to    the 
virtuous — and  that  despots  could  not  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  courage.  ^    This  meagre  abstract  does  not  at  all 
enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argument.     But  it  is 
plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social  and 
political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of 
speech  before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen;   and 
we  are  farther  told,  that  the  by-standers  were    greatly 
captivated  by  his  manner  and  language.  Not  so  the  despot 
himself.  After  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  like  discourse, 
he  became  not  merely  averse  to  the  doctrine,  but  hostile 
to  the  person,  of  Plato.    According  to  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized,  taken 
down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minse;  which  Lis  friends 
subscribed  to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.    According  to 
Plutarch,  Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was 
put  by  Dion  aboard  a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey 
home   the  Lacedaemonian   envoy  Pollis.     But  Dionysius 
secretly  entreated  Pollis  to  cause  him  to  be  slain  on  the 
voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.    Plato  was 
accordingly  landed  at  ^gina,  and  there  sold.     He  was 
purchased,  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and 
sent  back  to  Athens.    This  latter  is  the  more  probable 
story  of  the  two ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that 
Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became  for  a  moment  a  slave. « 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato 
with  repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — 
was  an  event  naturally  to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satis- 
fied with  dismissing  the  philosopher,  he  should  seek  to 
kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him,  illustrates  forcibly  the  vin- 
dictive and  irritable  elements  of  his  character,  and  shows 
how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  con- 
B.o.  887-383.  structions,  military,  civil,  and  religious  at  Syra- 
New  con-  cuse.  He  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  the  city  by 
^nd°**°°'  adding  a  new  line  of  wall,  extending  along  the 
provements  southem  cliff  of  EpipolsB,  from  Euryalus  to  the 
Bius^at "s  -  suburb  called  Neapolis ;  which  suburb  was  now,  it 
racuse.    ^'    would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  of 

1  Plutarch,  Dion.  o.  6.  *  Plutarch,  Dion.  o.  6 ;  Diodor. 


IKT,  ui^  ^i^  not  p<xiMt  At  tbQ  tiaie'vrhttD.  Lmlt}Ei?ii, 
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its  own — or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a  few 
years  earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  unfortified 
and  open  during  the  attack  of  Imilkon  in  396  b.c.i  At  the 
same  time,  probably,  the  fort  at  the  Euryalis  was  enlarged 
and  completed  to  the  point  of  grandeur  which  its  present 
remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope  of  EpipolsB  became 
thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications,  from  its  base 
at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syracuse  now 
comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, — Epipolse, 
Neapolis,  Tyche,  Achradina^  and  Ortygia;  each  portion 
having  its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  in- 
cluded within  the  same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  be- 
came the  largest  fortified  city  in  all  Greece;  larger  even 
than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state,  though  not  so  large 
as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Feloponnesian  war,  while 
the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also 
enlarged  the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  200  men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious 
gymnasia  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Anapus,  without  the 
city  walls;  and  he  further  decorated  the  city  with  various 
new  temples  in  honour  of  different  gods.  2 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  se- 
curity to   Syracuse,  and   conferred    imposing  jatention 
celebrity  on  the  despot  himself.     They  were  ofDiony- 
dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as  had  prompt-  "J^  the'*' 
ed  his  ostentatious  legation  to  Olympia  in  384   war  with 
B.C.;  a  legation  of  which  the  result  had  been  so   ^•'^'^^go- 
untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.     They  were  in- 
tended to  console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the 


zv.  7;  Diogen.  Laert.  iii.  17;  Cor-  (inhis  opinion)  was  not  constructed 

D alius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  2.  until  the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  68.  It  was  in  the  I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point, 
construction  of  these  extensive  The  passage  here  referred  to  in 
foitifications,  seemingly,  that  Dio-  Diodorus  afFords  to  my  mind  suffi- 
nysius  demolished  the  chapel  which  cient  eyidence  that  the  elder  Dio- 
had  been  erected  by  the  Syracusans  nysius  constructed  both  the  south- 
in  honour  of  Dioklds  (Diodor.  xiii.  em  wall  of  Epipolsa  and  the 
635).  fortification  of  Neapolis.   The  same 

Serra    di    Faloo    (Antichit&    di  conclusion   moreover    appears    to 

Sicilia,  vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thinks  that  result  from  what  we  read  of  the 

Dionysius    constructed     only    the  proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleou 

northern  wall  up  the  cliff  of  Epi-  afterwards, 

poise,  not  the  southern.  This  latter  *  Diodor.  zv.  13. 
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Syracasan  people  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they 
were  further  designed  to  serve  as  fuller  preparations  for 
the  war  against  Carthage,  which  he  was  now  bent  upon 
renewing.  He  was  obhged  to  look  about  for  a  pretext, 
since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause.  But 
this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,  ^ 
calculated  to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks, 
philosophers  as  well  as  the  multitude.  And  as  the  war 
was  begun  in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  insult 
cast  upon  him  at  Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a 
wish  to  perform  exploits  such  as  might  rescue  his  name 
from  the  like  opprobrium  in  future. 

The  sum  of  1 500  talents,recentlypillaged  from  the  temple 
B.O.  888.  at  Agylla,2  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  largo 
War  with  amiy  for  his  projected  war.  Entering  into  in- 
Garthage.  trigues  with  somo  of  the  disaffected  dependen- 
Zumjlina  ^^®^  ^^  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  encouraged  them 
over  the  to  rovolt,  and  received  them  into  his  alliance. 
nfan*^anny  ^^^  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate, 
under  but  could  obtain  no  redress;  upon  which  they 

Magon.  Qjj  their  side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a 
large  force  of  hired  foreign  mercenaries  under  Magon,  and 
contracted  alliance  with  some  of  the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile 
to  Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed  their  forces  so  as 
to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining  peninsula  of 
Italy;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where 
Dionysius  and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.  After 
several  combats  partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was 
joined  at  a  place  called  Kabala.  The  contest  was  mur- 
derous, and  the  bravery  great  on  both  sides;  but  at  length 
Dionysius  gained  a  complete  victory.  Magon  himself  and 
10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain;  5000  were  made  prison- 
ers; while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat  to  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They 
were  forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace;  which  Diony- 
sius consented  to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every 
Carthaginian  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all 
the  cities  in  the  island,  and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed 
for  the  costs  of  the  war.  3 

»  See  Plato,  Epist.   rii.   p.  833,  xri.  76.86. 

836 — also  some  striking  lines,  ad-  Dionysius  — iCiQTti  XaPsiv    Tcpd- 

dressed  by  the  poet  Theokritus  to  9a9iv  euXoyov  xou  icoXd|xou,  Ac. 

Hiero   II.   despot  at    Syracuse   in  *  Diodor.  xv.  15. 

the  succeeding  century:  Theokrit.  »  Diodor.  xy.  15. 
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The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  g^ 
truth),  they  could  not  pledge  themselves  for  the  batue  with 
execution  of  such  terms,  without  assent  from  the  t^e  Cartha- 
authorities  at  home.  They  solicited  a  truce  of  ^V'onium* 
a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  for  in-  jj.  which 
structions.  Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  is*  defeased 
Dionysius  granted  their  request.  Accounting  "^^^  *«'- 
the  emancipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke  '  ®  °^^' 
to  be  already  a  fact  accomplished,  he  triumphantly  exalted 
himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even  than  that  of  Gelon.  But 
this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his  guard  and  proved 
ruinous  to  him;  as  it  happened  frequently  in  Grecian  mili- 
tary proceeding.  The  defeated  Carthaginian  army  gra- 
dually recovered  their  spirits.  In  place  of  the  slain  general 
Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was 
named  commander;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
ability,  who  so  contrived  to  reassureand  reorganise  his  troops, 
that  when  the  truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second 
battle.  Probably  the  Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise 
and  not  fully  prepared.  At  least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius 
had  fied.  In  this  second  action,  fought  at  a  spot  called 
Kronium,  he  underwent  a  terrible  and  ruinous  defeat.  His 
brother  Leptines,  who  commanded  on  one  wing,  was  slain 
gallantly  fighting;  those  around  him  were  defeated;  while 
Dionysius  himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other  wing, 
had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and 
driven  back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp, 
pursued  with  merciless  vehemence-  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  incensed  by  their  previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quar- 
ter nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen  thousand  dead  bodies, 
of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  foe  burial;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by  night 
and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp,  i 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army, 
perhaps  even  of  Carthage  herself — gained    at  b.o.  883. 
Kronium  by  the  youthful  son  of  Magon.     Im-  He  con- 
mediately  after  it,  he  retired  to  Panormus.  His  ^e^J^^e^^jth 
army  probably  had  been  too  much  enfeebled  by  carthage, 
the  former  defeat  to  undertake  farther  offensive   ^gj^^^nJ^. 
operations;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet  no  yourable^*o 

»  Diodor.  xv.  16,  17. 
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himself:  all  regular  appointment  as  general  The  Gartha- 
tory  w?8t  of  ginian  authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize 
H  ^  'iT*'  ^^^®  favourable  moment  for  malting  peace,  and 
siwreiidered  Sent  to  Diouysius  euvoys  with  full  powers.  But 
th  ^e'  h  Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by  large  con- 
covenanu  cessions;  giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus  with  its 
*o  P*y  territory,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  terri- 

Oarthage.  tory — all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Haly- 
kus;  and  farther  covenanting  to  pay  to  Carthage 
the  sum  of  1000  talents.  ^  To  these  unfavourable  conditions 
Dionysius  was  constrained  to  subscribe;  after  having  but 
a  few  days  before  required  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate 
all  Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum  ready  to 
pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he 
would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments. 
And  we  thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement 
of  Plato,  that  Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. ^ 

Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is 
B.C.  382-869.  transmitted  to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything 
Affairs  of  aboutDionysius  for  thirteen  years  after  the  peace 
Southern  of  383-382  B.C.  It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians 
acroM  the"  (^^  ^^^  ^•^•)  ^*^^*  *^  armament  to  the  southern 
Caiahrian  portiou  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
pri^ected*  ing  the  town  of  Hipponiiim  and  its  inhabitants.  3 
but  not  *  But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  with- 
executed,  drawu  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence 
of  previous  misfortunes--fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of 
their  Lybian  dependencies,  which  seriously  threatened  the 
safety  of  their  city.  Again,  Dionysius  also,  during  one  of 
these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of  which  a  faint 
echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now 
Calabria  Ultra).  He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the 
narrowest  portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Skyletium  to  that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate 

•  Biodor.  xv.  17.  Kap7t)6ovio05  t^?  eitl  FeXuvoc  aOtoTc 

'  Plato,   Epistol.  vH.   p.   883  A.  Y^^op-svr]?      SouXeia^,      dX  X'     ooxi 

After    reciting    the    advice   whi<jh  wawepvovtoovavTiov,  oitat-^p 

Dion  and  he  had  given  to  Diony-  otuxoi)    cpopov    ix&^ato    ^ipsiy 

siuB  the  younger,  he  proceeds  to  toi*  Poppdtp,oi«,  Ac. 

say— Ixoifiiov  yip  eTvat,  to^tov  ye-  ■  Diodor  xv.  24. 
vo|JLeviov,  i:oXu  jxaXXov  fiooXibaaoQai 
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the  territoiy  of  Lokri  from  the  northern  portion  of  Italy, 
and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own  control.  Professedly 
the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Luca- 
nians ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished  to  cut 
off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These  latter  are  said  to  have  inter- 
posed from  without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
scheme;  but  its  natural  dimculties  would  be  in  themselves 
no  small  impediment,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  wall  was 
even  begun.  ^ 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in 
my  previous  chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  ^  ^  s82-86» 
Greece.  In  3S2  b.c,  the  Spartans  made  them-  Reutionsof 
selves  by  fraud  masters  of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  Dionysius 
permanent  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia.  In  380  b.o.,  ^^^^^J^^^' 
they  put  down  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  thus 
attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.  But  in  379  b.o., 
there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  the  Kadmeia.  Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  against 
Thebes  and  Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  gradually  lost  ground,  and  had  become  much 
reduced  before  the  peace  of  371  b.c.,  which  left  them  to 
contend  with  Thebes  alone.  Then  came  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military  ascendency 
altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  already  related  at 
large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  cap- 
tured by  Iphikrates;  about  three  years  after  the  battle, 
when  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  twice  sent  thither  a  military  force  of 
Gauls  and  Iberians  to  reinforce  her  army.'  But  his  troops 
neither  stayed  long,  nor  rendered  any  very  conspicuous 
service.  2 


'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  he    proposed    to    wall    It    across 

id.  10.    The  latter  calls  the  isthmus  (SiatsixiCttv),  Which  is  more  proh- 

twenty  miles  hroad,  and  says  that  able. 

Dionysius  wished  (intercisam)  to  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.   tI.  3,  4,  88; 

cut  it  through:  Btrabo  says  that  Til.  i.  20-28.    Diodor.  xy.  70. 
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In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius 
B.O.  868.  against  the  Carthaginians.  Observing  that  they 
New  war  ^*^  ^®®^  lately  much  enfeebled  by  pestilence 
nndertaken  and  by  mutiny  of  their  African  subjects,  he 
sius^against  tl^o^g^*  ^he  Opportunity  favourable  for  trying 
Cartbftge.  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  b.c.  had  obliged 
flwt*!uc*  ^^^  ^  relinquish,  ^  A  false  pretence  being 
eessfuijbnt  readily  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
inanely  de-  POSsessions  in  the  west  of  Sicily  with  a  large 
feated  near  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and  3000  horse; 
and^fowTi  together  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store  ships 
toretam  in  proportion.  After  ravaging  much  of  the 
home.  open  territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded 

in  mastering  Selinus,  Entella,  and  £ryx — and  then  laid 
siege  to  Lilybssum.  This  town,  close  to  the  western  cape 
of  Sicily,  1  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we  hear  little  more 
since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  b.c),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to 
attack  it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines.  But  it 
was  so  numerously  garrisoned,  and  so  well  defended,  that 
he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to 
blockade.  His  fleet  kept  the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to 
intercept  supplies  from  Africa.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had 
been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage, 
he  withdrew  his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lilybssum; 
keeping  130  men  of  war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of 
Eryx,  and  sending  the  remainder  home  to  Syracuse.  Of 
this  incautious  proceeding  the  Carthaginians  took  speedy 
advantage.  The  conflagration  in  their  port  had  been  much 
overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them  200  ships  of 
war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed  across 
in  the  night  to  Eryx.  Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 
they  attacked  the  Syracusan  ships  completely  by  surprise; 
and  succeeded,  without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and 
towing  off  nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  ad- 
vantage, Lilybaeum  became  open  to  reinforcement  and 
supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Dionysius  no  longer  thought  it 
worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade.    On  the  approach 

>  Diodor.  xzii.  p.  804. 
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of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position  which  they 
had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement,  i 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking 
up  arms,  nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  ot  b^.  see-se?.. 
the  Carthaginians  at  all  cut  down  below  that  Dionysiug 
which  they  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  383  b.c.  gains  the 
But  he  received  (about  January  or  February  J^dy  at  the 
367  B.C.)  news  of  a  different  species  of  success,  Lensan 
which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  Jthena^  ** 
victory  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  Lensean  festival  His  joy  at 
of  Athens,  one   of    his    tragedies    had  been  HedfeT'of 
rewarded  with  the  first  prize.  A  chorist  who  fever  soon 
had  been  employed  in  the  performance — eager  »ftw^"d8. 
to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse 
and  to  obtain  the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await 
the  messenger — hasted  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a 
vessel  just  starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by 
a  straight  course  with  the  advantage  of  favourable  winds. 
He  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  news,  and  received  the 
full  reward  of  his  diligence.  Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the 
distinction  conferred  upon  him;  for  though  on  former  oc- 
casions he  had  obtained  the  second  or  third  place  in  the 
Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before  been  adjudged 
worthy  of  the  first  prize.   Offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for 
the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the 
wine,  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  died,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.  2 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  ad- 
venture, and  danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  character 
have  left  a  constitution  sufficiently  exhausted  of  Diony- 
to  give  way  easily  be  fore  acute  disease.  Through-  '*"■• 
out  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared  himself.  He  was 
a  man'  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  war 
— keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home — yet  employing  spare 
time  (which  Philip  of  Macedonwas  surprised  that  he  could 
finds)  in  composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for 
prizes  fairly  adjudged.    His  personal  bravery  was  con- 
Bpicuous,  and  he  was  twice  severely  wounded  in  leading 

*  Diodor.  xv.  73;  xvi.  6.    •  Diodor.  xt.  74.    »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0. 16. 
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bis  soldiers  to  assault.  His  effective  skill  as  an  ambitious 
politician — his  military  resource  as  a  commander — and 
tbe  long-sigbted  care  witb  whicb  be  provided  implements 
of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking  war, 
— are  remarkable  features  in  bis  character.  The  Roman 
Scipio  A&icanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and 
Agatbokles  (the  history  of  tbe  latter  begins  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots 
of  Syracuse,  as  the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for 
action  known  to  him — men  who  combined^  in  the  most 
memorable  degree,  daring  with  sagacity.  ^  This  criticism, 
coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne  out  by  the 
biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge. 
No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so 
lofty  a  pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking 
military  exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur 
unimpaired  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius 
boasted  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  empire  fastened 
by  adamantine  chains; 2  so  powerful  was  his  mercenary 
force — so  firm  his  position  in  Ortygia — so  completely  bad 
the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to  subjection.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability  than  the 
unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  Agathokles 
played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
that  of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most 
favoured  by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary 
accident,  which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecian 
cities;  the  local  speciality  of  Ortygia.  That 'islet  seemed 
expressly  made  to  be  garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — 
apart  from,  as  well  as  against,  the  rest  of  Syracuse, — 
having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks,  naval  force, 
and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides,  several 
peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  sometimes 
at  the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also) 
upon  those  repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthagi- 
nian armies  with  a  force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear 

<  Polyb.  zy.  36.    Ato  xal  IlonXtov  96v  vq)  ToXiJU^potaTouC)  tlicctv,  touc 

2xt7ctu>v(x   <paai,    xov    itptbtov    xaxa-  Tcepi  'AyaSoxXia  xal   Acovuffiov  tooc 

itoXe|jLiQCjavTa    Kap^^TfjSovlouc,    ipwxr)-  SixeXitbtac 

Oevxa,     xlva?   OitoXapLpdvei    icpaypia-  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.  7. 
xixwxaxoo?     &v6p««     y«yov^vai     xal 
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of  the  Syracusan  hoplite.  On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions, 
during  the  life  of  Dionysius,  we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as 
destroying  the  Carthaginians  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Africa, 
but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched.  Twice  did  it  arrest 
the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full  career  of  victory; 
once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kam^rina — a  second 
time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  offKatana,  he 
had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina. 
On  both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  face  of  the  war;  exalting  Dionysius  from 
impending  ruin,  to  assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  un- 
measured triumph  in  the  other.  We  are  bound  to  allow  for 
this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which  never  befel  Agathokles), 
when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity  of  Dionysius,  ^ 
and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the 
panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means 
whereby  Dionysius  attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those 
employed  by  Agathokles — analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still 
darker  colouring  in  the  details — will  appear  hereafter. 
That  Hermokrates — who  had  filled  with  credit  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  and  whom  men  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  following  —  should  aspire  to  become  despot,  was  no 
unusual  phsenomenon  in  Grecian  politics;  but  that  Diony- 
sius should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.2 
If,  then,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in 
fastening  round  his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free 
constitution  as  their  birthright,  those  ^adamantine  chains" 
which  they  were  well  known  to  abhor —  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have  been  dexterously 
chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  perseverance 
and  audacity;  but  we  maybe  also  sure  that  it  was  nefarious 
in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the  people 
were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submissiony  as  a  prelude 

'  The  example  of  Dionysius— his  ment  over  human  affairs, 

long  career  of  success   and  quiet  *  Isokratds,   Or.  v.   (Pbilipp.)   s. 

death— is    among    those    cited    by     73.  Aiovuoioc eniGufJiiQaac  («.o- 

Gotta  in  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  vap^ta?    aXdyco?   xal    {tavixux, 

33,  81,  86)    to   refute   the    doctrine  xai    ToXjxi^oac    fiTtavxa    itpdxTeiv    xi 

of  Balbus  as  to  the  providence  of  cpepovxa  icpoc  T7)v  fiuvaftiv  Ta6xT)v,  &c^ 
the  gods  and  their  moral  govern- 
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to  the  machinery  of  force  wbereby  each  suliiiiission  was 
to  be  perpetuate  against  their  consent — vas  the  stock  in 
trade  of  Grecian  ostgrpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear 
prefaced  by  more  impudent  calnmniea,  or  worked  out  with 
a  larger  measure  of  violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the 
case  of  Dionysius.  He  was  indeed  powerfiodty  seconded  at 
the  outset  by  the  danger  of  Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian 
arms.  But  his  scheme  of  usurpation,  far  from  diminishing 
such  danger,  tended  materially  to  increase  it,  by  disuniting 
the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Dionysius  achieved  nothing 
in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Gela  and  Kamarina. 
He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace  as  those 
previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated; 
and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there 
are  strong  ffrounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into 
traitorous  collusion  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation 
of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment  of  perU,  arose  not  from  the 
energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but  from  the  opportune 
epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midst  of  a  victo- 
rious career.  « 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  and  boldness 
to  make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything 
known  to  contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  pru- 
dence to  keep  it  unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained 
carefully  those  two  precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies 
as  the  causes  of  permanence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias, 
under  simular  circumstances — intimidation  over  the  citi- 
zens, and  careful  organization,  with  liberal  pay  among  his 
mercenaries.  I  He  was  temperate  in  indulgences;  never 
led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the  commission  of  violence.^ 
This  abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  his  life. 

«  Thuoyd.  vi.  66.    dXX4  xal  8ii  to  Paris,  p.  8). 

iep6Ttpov  ^uvif)9tc,  Tot<  («,iv  icoXlxatc  *  Gornelius  Kepos,   De  Begibas, 

9of)tpiv,  Toi<  H  ticixoupoi<  dxpif)ic)  o<  2.    "Dionysius    prior,    et    mana 

itoXX(j>T(f)  ictpiivTtToudff^aXoucexpd-  fortis,   et  belli  peritas  fuit,  et,  id 

TTjat  (Hippias).  quod  in  tyranno  non  facile  reperi- 

On   the    liberality  of  the    elder  tur,  minime  libidinosus,  noa  luxu- 

Dionysius  to  his  mercenaries,  see  riosus,    non    avarus,    nulllus    rel 

an  allusion  in  Plato,  Epistol.  yii.  denique  «cupidus,    nisi   siugnlaria 

p.  848  A.  perpetuique    imperii,    ob   eamque 

The  extension  and  improvement  rem  crudelis.    Nam  dum  id  studuit 

of  engines  for  warlike   purposes,  munire^nulliuspepercityitsB,  quem 

under  Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  ejus  insidiatorem  putaret."    To  the 

sort  of  «pooh  (Athenseus  de  Machi-  same  purpose  Cicero,   Tuso.  Disp. 

nis    ap.    Mathemat.    Veteres,    ed.  v.  20. 
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since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  throagli  desperate 
feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his  outrages. 
With  Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the 
love  of  dominion,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  of  money  as  a 
means  of  dominion.  To  the  service  of  this  master-passion 
all  his  energies  were  devoted,  together  with  those  vast 
military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous  ability  served 
both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  How  his  treasury  was 
supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  pressing 
upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however 
that  his  exactions  from  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant  ;i 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples;  and 
that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious 
tricks  in  extracting  money  from  his  subjects.  >  Besides 
the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  whom  his 
orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a  regular  body  of 
spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated  among  the 
body  of  the  citizens. 3  The  vast  quarry-prison  of  Syracuse 
was  his  work.  4  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and  the 
fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an 
oppressive  and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  number- 
less victims  perished;  more  than  10,000  according  to  the 
general  language  of  Plutarch. :»  He  enriched  largely  his 
younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries;  among  which  latter^ 
Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering  a  fortune 
equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated. »  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indi- 
cating a  jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near 
relatives.    And  it  appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one, 

'  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  9,  6.  crimes  of  Dionysius  which  Fausa- 

*  Pseudo-Aristotel.  CRconomio.  nias  had  read  and  describes  by  the 
ii.  c.  21,  42;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deo-  general  words  Atovualou  xdt  dvooiu>- 
mm,  iii.  84, 83,  84j  Valerias  Maxim,  rata— and  which  he  accuses  Fhilis- 
1*  1*  tus  of  having  intentionally  omitted 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  28;  Plutarch,  in  his  history— we  cannot  now  tell 

De  Guriositate,  p.  623  A  ;  Aristotel.  (Pausan .  i.  IS,  2 :  compare  Plutarch, 

Politic.  V.  9,  8.    The  titles  of  these  Dion,    c.   36).    An    author   named 

•pies— al  iioTaTU)7l6e5  xaXoofxevai—  Amyntianus,    contemporary    with 

as  we  read  in  Aristotle ;  or  ol  no-  Pausanias,  and  among  those  per- 

ta7u>Y8U— as  we  find  in  Plutarch—  used  by  Photius  (Godex,  131),  had 

may  perhaps  both  be  correct.  composed  parallel  lives  of  Diony- 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  65,  143.  sius  and  the  Emperor  Domitian. 

*  Plutarch,  DeFortunftAlexandri.  •  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  882  A; 
Magni,  p.  838  B.    What  were   the  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  6,  6. 
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not  even  them;  ^  that  though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly 
brave  man,  yet  his  suspicion  and  timorous  anxiety  as  to 
every  one  who  approached  his  person,  were  carried  to  the 
most  tormenting  excess,  and  extended  even  to  his  wives, 
his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit  anyone  with 
a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to  have  singed  his  own 
beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his  brother  and  his  son 
were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced  to 
change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before 
they  were  permitted  to  see  nim.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
named  Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinftting 
Dionysius,  was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that 
his  waking  thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  &uch 
a  project.  And  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Diooy- 
sius  put  to  death  the  mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  sas- 
picion  that  she  had  by  incantations  brought  about  the 
barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as  the  sons  of  a  Lokrian 
citizen  named  Aristeides,  who  had  refused,  with  indigaant 
expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 2 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence — perpetual 
mistrust,  danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity 
both  to  and  from  every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only 
on  armed  barbarians  or  liberated  slaves — which  beset 
almost  every  Grecian  despot,  and  from  which  the  greatest 
despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  exemption.  Though  philo- 
sophers emphatically  insisted  that  such  a  man  must  be 
miserable, 3  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the  great  mass 

>  Plato,   Epistol.  Tii.  p.  882  D.  little  was  the  value  of  grandeur 

^tovuaioc  fie  cl<  ftlav  ic6Xiv  aOpoioa;  in  the  midst  of  terror — is  recounted 

icaaav   2ixtXlav   0ic6    aoflac,    icia-  by  Cicero. 

Tcutuv  o68cvl,  ft67i<  t9cbQT)|fto.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  S ;  Plutarch, 

This   brief,    bnt   significant    ex-  Timoleon,  c.  6. 

pression  of  Plato,  attests  the  ex-  "  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by 

cessive    mistrust    which    haunted  Plato,  Isokratds,  Cicero,  8eneca, 

Dionysius,  as  a  general  fact ;  which  Plutarch,  Ac,  is  nowhere  so  for- 

is  illustrated  by  the  anecdotes  of  cibly  laid  out  as  in  the  dialogue 

Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disput.  v.  20,  23;  of    Xenophon    called    Hiero  —  of 

and  De   GiBciis,    11.  7 ;   Plutarch,  which  indeed  it  forms  the  text  and 

Dion,  c.  9;  Diodor.  xiv.  2.  theme.   Whoever  reads  the  picture 

The    well-known    anecdote    of  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian  tupocv- 

Damoklds,   and   the   sword  which  vo«,  will  see  that  is  was  scarcely 

Dionysius  caused  to  be  suspended  possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be 

over  his  head  by  a  horsehair,    in  other  than  a  cruel  and  oppressive 

the  midst  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  ruler, 
banquet,   as   an   illustration  how 
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of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by 
its  awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of 
ambitious  dreams;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering 
when  wounded  in  the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult 
in  place  of  admiration,  at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival 
of  384  B.C.,  above-described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over 
whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed  no  such  compensation  for  that 
which  they  suffered  from  his  tax-gatherers — from  his  garrison 
of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  Ortygia — from  his 
spies — his  prison — and  his  executioners. 

Kor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population 
generally,  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a 
great  fortress,  with  vast  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its 
governor,  "whose  policy  i  it  was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it;" 
while  the  remaining  free  Hellenic  communities  were 
degraded,  enslaved,  and  half-depopulated.  On  this  topic, 
the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from  Lysias  and 
Isokrates,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye-witness 
Plato.  In  his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points: 
first,  as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  op- 
pressive despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently 
and  by  fixed  laws;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under 
free  constitutions,  the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily, 
which  at  his  accession  had  become  nearly  barbarised  and 
half-deserted.  2 

1  See  the  oitation  from  Plato,  in  X^ytDv,   ubc  o&x  ttu>v  at  ic6Xctc  *EX- 

a  note  immediately  preceding.  XT]vi6ac  e^pouaac  Oico  ()apf)Qipu>v  olxt- 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  S16  £  (to  Ceiv,  oCtS^  Supaxouoiou:  enixou^igai. 

the  younger  Dionysius).     Oaoi   S'  .  .  .  .  ux;  ifui  (xev  exeXeuov,  ou 

o6x   6X1701  Xiyeiv  as  irp6?  xiva?  tu)v  6*  o»jx  i^GeXec  itpATXtiv  aOxa. 

icapi    at  iip8a(isu6vTU)v,  (b;    apa  aou  Again,    see  Epistol.   vii.    p.  381 

icoTs  XsYovTOc  dxo63ac  eyto    (xiXXov-  F.  832  B.  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the 

To«  Td«    T«'EXX7]vi8o5    icAXsic  brief    notice    given     by    Photius 

ev  SixsXiaolxlCeiv,  xalSupa-'  (Godex,  93)   of  the  lost  historical 

xouolouQ  STCtxot>9taat, TYiv  dpx7)v  works   of  Arrian,  respecting  Dion 

dvTl  TupavviSoc  sU  ^aaiXeiav  (xsraoTi^-  and  Timoleon. 

aavTajXauT*  apa  aefjiiv TOTS  6texu>X'jaa,  Epistol.    vii.    p.   357   A.     (What 

aou   o^oSpa    iTpo8u(xou}jLevoU}    vuv   6t  Dion  intended   to   do,   had  he  not 

Alu)va   6t$daxoi(xi  Spqiv  a&xd  'cauxa,  been     prevented    by    death)  —  Kal 

xol   xoi?   SiovoT^fxoai    X0I4    aoU   xtJv  fxexa   xauxa   SixtXtav   &v  X7)v   &XX71V 

9r)v  dpXTjv  d«paipou(xe8d  as.  xax(|ixiaa,    xouc    (i^v   ^apf^dpouc 

Ibid.  p.  819  0.    Mii  \t.t  5iaf)dXXt  t)v     vuv    ^x^"'^^     d^tXifjievoC} 
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The  elder  Dionysius  had  impoixed  into  Sicily  large 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained 
his  conquests,  and  for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements 
at  the  cost  of  the  subdued  Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos, 
Elatana,  Leontini,  and  Mess^ne,  the  previous  residents  had 
been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted,  out  of  G-allic 
and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  transformed, 
with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence  or 
exile,  pot  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also 
became  far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner 
Dionysius  had  suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and 
Lokri,  the  once  autonomous  Grecian  communities  of 
Bhegium,  Hipponium,  and  Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions  of  Italy,  he  had  allied 
himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians^  who,  even  without 
his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing  hard  upon  the 
Italiot  G-reeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  Dionysius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the.  end  of  his  career,  we  shall  observe,  that 
he  began  by  losing  Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose, 
not  from  any  success  of  his  own,  but  from  the  pestilence 
which  ruined  his  enemies ;  to  say  nothing  about  traitorous 
collusion  with  them,  which  I  have  already  remarked  to 
have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to  his 
dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in,  397  b.c., 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gela,  Kama- 
rina, Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most 
decisive  success.    But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune 

Saot  ftiQ  iiicep  T^  c  xotv^c  eXcu-  putting  down  the  despotism  at 
88pia<8tti:oXi|i7]9avicp6c  'cyiv  Syracuse),  but  the  Gampanian  and 
TUpavvlSa,  to6c  S'  IfxicpooOev  other  mercenaries  provided  for 
olx7)T&c  TU)v  *£XX7]vixu)v  t6-  bj  the  el^er  Dionysius  on  the 
icu)v  cUxdc  dp^alac  xal  na-  lands  of  the  extruded  Greeks. 
Tp<pa<  olxiQactc  xarotxtaac  These  men  would  have  the 
Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  2.  strongest  interest  in  upholding 
al  8i  itXctoTat  ii6Xctc  uk6  f)apf)dp<i>v  the  despotism,  if  the  maintenance 
|jLiYd6u>v  xal  OTpaTiu>TU>v  d{ilarOu>v  of  their  own  properties  was  con- 
xaxelxovTo.  nected  with  it.  Dion  thought  it 
The  pdppapoi  to  whom  Plato  prudent  to  conciliate  this  power- 
alludes  in  this  last  passage,  are  ful  force  by  promising  confirmation 
not  the  Carthaginians  (none  of  of  their  properties  to  such  of  them 
whom  could  be  expected  to  come  as  would  act  upon  the  side  of 
la   and   fight   for  the  purpose  of  freedom 
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turned  against  him.  He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and 
owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a  second  time,  to  nothing  but 
the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed  the  army  of  ImUkon. 
A  third  time,  in  383  b.c,  Dionysius  gratuitously  renewed 
the  war  against  Carthage.  After  brilliant  success  at  first, 
he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  ce^de  to  Car- 
thage all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  difference  between 
the  Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  his  command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — 
amounts  to  this:  that  at  the  earlier  period  it  reached  to 
the  river  Himera — at  the  later  period  only  to  the  river 
Halykus.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  two  com- 
prehends Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part  of  its  territory; 
which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic  soil 
rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS— DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER— AND  DION. 

Thb  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted 
B.O.  867.  0^  having  left  his  dominion  "fastened  by  chains 
Family  left  ^^  adamant;"  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body 
by  Diony-  of  mercenaries,  *  well  trained  and  well  paid — by 
dea'th!*  ^*'  impregnable  fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Orty- 
gia — by  400  ships  of  war — by  immense  maga- 
zines of  arms  and  military  stores — and  by  established  in- 
timidation over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  These  were 
really  "chains  of  adamant" — so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  /  But  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor competent  to  the  task ;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed 
succession.  He  had  issue  hy  two  wives,  whom  he  had 
married  both  at  the  same  time^  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris,  he  had  his  eldest  son  named 
Dionysius,  and  two  others ;  by  the  Syracusan  wife,  Aristo- 
mache,  daughter  ofHipparinus,  he  had  two  sons,  Hip  parinus 
and  NyssBus — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  2 
Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less  than 
twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  name- 
sake. Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was 
considerably  younger.  Aristomache  his  mother  had  long 
remained    childless;    a  fact  which  the    elder   Dionysius 

1  Both  DiodoruB  (xvi.  9)  and  Gor-  pus,  Fr.  204,   ed.  Di^ot.  ap.  Athe- 

nelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  6)  speak  of  neeum,  z.  p.   435;  Diodor.    xvi.  6; 

100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.    The  Cornel.  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  1). 
former  speaks  of  400  ships  of  war ;         The  Scholiast  on  Plato's  fourth 

the  latter,  of  600.  Epistle  gives  information  respect- 

The  numbers  of  foot  and  horse  ing    the    personal    relations    and 

appear      evidently      exaggerated,  marriages  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 

Both    authors   must   have    copied  not    wholly   agreeing    with    what 

from  the  same  original;  possibly  is  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter   of 

Ephorus.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6,  Theopom- 
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ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by  the  mother  of  the 
Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death  the 
supposed  sorceress.  1 

The  offspring  of  Aristomache,  though  the  younger 
brood  of  the  two,  derived  considerable  advantage  Dion-Ws 
from  the  presence  and  countenance  of  her  connexion 
brother  Dion.  Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion  and  DionyJian 
AristomachS,  had  been  the  principal  abettor  of  family, 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order  to 
retrieve  his  own  fortune,  ^  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure. 
So  completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  that  his 
son  Dion  was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse,  3 
possessing  property  estimated  at  above  100  talents  (about 
23,000/.).  Dion  was,  besides,  son-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter  Sophrosyn^  in 
marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the  younger 
Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  AretS,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion.  As 
brother  of  Aristomache,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife 
and  to  Sophrosyne  the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius;  as 
husband  of  Arete,  he  was  son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as  uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the 
younger.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  (excluding 
any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother  and  sister) 
were  usual  in  Greek  manners.  "We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by 
such  ties  between  the  members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion, 
among  the  "adamantine  chains"  which  held  fast  his  do- 
minion. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  8.  The  age  of  therefore  must  have  been  born 
the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  at  least  as  early  as  872  b.o.  ;  per- 
positiyely  specified.  But  in  the  haps  even  earlier.  Suppose  Diony- 
year  856  b.o.— or  866  b.o.  at  the  sius  the  younger  to  have  been 
latest— he  had  a  son,  Apollokratds,  twenty  years  of  age  when  Apollo- 
old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  kratds  was  born;  he  would  thus 
the  command  of  Ortygia,  when  he  be  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the 
himself  evacuated  it  for  the  first  beginning  of  367  b.o.,  when  Dio- 
time  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  87).  We  nysius  the  elder  died.  The  ex- 
eannot  suppose  Apollokratds  to  pressions  of  Plato,  as  to  the  youth 
bave  been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  Dionysius  the  younger  at  that 
cf  age  at  the  moment  when  he  juncture,  are  not  unsuitable  to 
was  entrusted  with  such  a  function,  such  an  age. 
having  his  mother  and  sisters  under  *  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  6,  6. 
his   charge   (c.   50).    ApoUokratds  '  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.    p.  847  A. 
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Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal 
character  of  Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  pro- 
oh'racter  nu^eJ^t'  He  was  of  an  energetic  temper,  great  bra- 
of^Dion.  very,  and  very  considerable  mental  capacities. 
Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion,  his  ambi- 
tion was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  aud  egoistic,  like 
that  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Animated  with  vehement  love  of 
power,  he  was  at  the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense 
of  regulated  polity,  and  submission  of  individual  will  to 
fixed  laws,  which  floated  in  the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk 
and  literature,  and  stood  so  high  in  Grecian  morality.  He 
was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with  enthusiasm,  and 
braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own  convictions. 
Bom  about  the  year  408  b.c.,i  Dion  was  twenty-one 
Plato,  years  of  age  in  387  b.c,  when  the  elder  Diony- 

Sjo  p'  -°*  ®^^^'  having  dismantled  Ehegium  and  subdued 
tbagorean  Krotou,  attained  the  maximum  of  his  dominion, 
^he°8*°"  *^  master  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
^  ^"'  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in- 

law  Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby 
this  large  dominion  had  been  acquired;  as  well  as  in  the 
life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  which  prevailed  generally 
among  wealthy  Greeks  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which  to  the 
Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike  surprising  and  repulsive.  ^ 
That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and  Sicily  about  387 
B.C.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in  acquaint- 
ance and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brother- 
hood, who  had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  in- 
fluence over  the  cities  of  those  regions — and  who  still  en- 
joyed considerable  reputation,  even  after  complete  political 
downfall,  through  individual  ability  and  rank  of  the  mem- 
bers, combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study,  mysticism,  and 
attachment  among  themselves.    "With  these  Pythagoreans 

Compare    the    offer     of    Dion    to  about  354  b.o.    He  would  thus  be 

maintain  fifty  triremes  at  his  own  born  about  408  B.C. 

expense  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6).  *  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.  p.  S26  D. 

'  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  iXOdvia  hi  (xe  6  xaut^  XeyoiAevoc  au 

at  the  time   of  his   death,    in  the  ()io<  e66alfjiu>v,  ' lTaXtu>Ttxu)v  tc  xal 

fourth   year    after    his    departure  2upoxouo»u)v  tpoireCwv  nX'^pr;?,   o-i- 

from  Peloponnesus  (Cornelius  Ne-  5a(XT}    ou6a(jLu>c   ^peaxe,    51;   tc  t^c 

po8,  Dion,  c.  10).  V^P««  epLTiifxitXafxevov  C^y  xol  fXTjSe- 

His  death  took  place  seemingly  itots  xot|Jiu>ucyov  |ji<Jvov  voxTwp,  &o. 
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Dion  also,  a  young  m&n  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspirations, 
was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.  ^  Through  them 
he  came  into  intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation 
made  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  bre- 
vity, and  the  mathematical  researches,  of  the  Extraordi- 
Pythagoreans,  produced  doubtless  an  imposing  J^JJ  ^^^^' 
effect  upon  Dion;  just  as  Lysis,  a  member  of  Piato  upon 
that  brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attachment  ■^^°°- 
and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 
But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of 
young  men  was  far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He 
possessed  a  large  range  of  practical  experience,  a  mastery 
of  political  and  social  topics,  and  a  charm  of  eloquence,  to 
which'  the  Pythagoreans  were  strangers.  The  stirring 
effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  democratical 
atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up,  had 
developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind; 
and  great  as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dia- 
logues, there  is  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater 
in  his  conversation;  greater  perhaps  in  387  b.c,  when  he 
was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic  Platp-^than  it  became  in  later 
days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.  2  Brought  up  as  Dion 
had  been  at  the  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  see 
around  him  only  slavish  deference  and  luxurious  enjoy- 
ment— unused  to  open  speech  or  large  philosophical  dis- 
cussion— he  found  in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and 
a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative 
rights  and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined 

>  Cioero,  De  Finibns,  v.  20;  De  with  Sokratds)  was  the  first  Pytha* 
Kepublic.  i.  10.  Jamblichus  (Vit.  gorean  who  left  any  written  me- 
Fythagorae,  c.  190)  calls  Dion  a  morial.  That  this  book  conld  only 
member  of  the  Pythagorean  brother-  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
hood,  which  may  be  doubted;  but  an  inflnential  Syracusan — and  even 
his  assertion  that  Dion  procured  by  him  only  for  a  large  price— is 
for  Plato,  though  only  by  means  easy  to  believe. 
of  a  large  price  (100  minse),  the  See  the  instructire  Dissertation 
possession  of  a  book  composed  by  of  Gruppe,  Ueber  die  Fragmente 
the  Pythagorean  Philolaus^  seems  des  ArchytasundderalterenPytha- 
notimprobable.  The  ancient  Pytha-  goreer,  p.  24,  26,  48,  Ac. 
goreans  wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  *  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Plato, 
(seemingly     about     contemporary  Epist.  yii.  p.  828  F. 
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by  laws  and  protected  or  enforced  By  power  emanating 
from  the  collective  entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the 
foreground  of  ordinary  Grecian  morality — reigned  spon- 
taneously in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian  festival  crowd — 
and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though  not  from 
his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists, and 
poets.  This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental  with 
philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely 
set  forth  by  Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but 
also  exalted  with  improvements  and  refinements  into  an 
ideal  perfection.  Above  all,  it  was  based  upon  a  strict, 
even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon,  as  to  individual 
enjoyment;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of  mind  and 
body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  citizen;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by 
his  dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening 
and  pungent  effect,  and  reinforced  with  the  copious  prac- 
tical illustrations,  of  Sokratic  dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth 
Dion  learn  ^^^  consummate  efficacy,  the  predisposition 
to°hate*the  of  the  learner  enabled  it  to  take  full  effect.  Dion 
Dionysian  became  an  altered \nan  both  in  public  sentiment 
— he  ^con™  and  in  individual  behaviour.  He  recollected  that 
oeiveB  large  twenty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse  had 
and  refor-  been  as  free  as  Athens.  He  learnt  to  abhor 
matory  the  iniquity  of  the  despotism  by  which  her 
views.  liberty  had  been  overthrown,  and  by  which  sub- 

sequently the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the 
foreign  mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments. 
He  conceived  the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all 
this  accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish 
first  to  cleanse  Syracuse  from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to 
clothe  her  anew  in  the  brightness  and  dignity  of  freedom; 
yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  popular  govern- 
ment as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of 
establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity,  originated 
by  himself,  with  laws  which  ?hould  not  only  secure  in- 
dividual rights,  but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.  * 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  336  F.  tleaQai,  5ti  t^iv  apxfiv  tl  xariffx*^) 
Atwva  yip  ifoj  ca^ux  ol6«,  ib«  6l6v  tbc  o6x  &v  noxt  ix  fiXXo  ft  ^X'^f** 
tt  K«pl  dv9pu)Ku>v  &v9pu)Kov  Si'iaxupi-     t^?  «PX^*  expdicsxo,  fi  iici  to — Supa- 
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The  fuDction  which  he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the 
conversation  of  Plato  suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot 
like  Dionysiusi  but  that  of  a  despotic  legislator  like  Lykur- 
gus,  1  taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  omnipotence,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  grateful  citizens  in  a  state  of  public 
confusion,  to  originate  a  good  system;  which,  when  once 
put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence. 
After  having  thus  both  liberaited  and  reformed  Syracuse, 
Dion  promised  to  himself  that  he^  would  employ  Syracusan 
force,  not  in  annihilating,  but  in  recreating,  other  free 
Hellenic  communities  throughout  the  island ;  expelling  from 
thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the  imported  mercenaries 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to 
Plato ;  hopes  pregnant  with  future  results  which  ©/ habits  2b 
neither  of  them  contemplated — and  not  unworthy  Dion-be 
of  being  compared  with  those  enthusiastic  aspira-  JiSo*into 
tions  which  the  young  Spartan  kings  Agis  and  communi- 
Kleomenes  imbibed,   a  century  afterwards,  in  Dionygiul!^ 
part  from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher 
Bphserus.2    Never  before  had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who 
so  quickly  apprehended,  so  profoundly  meditated,  or  so 
passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons.  ^    Inflamed  with  his 
newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy,  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  his  habits  of  life;  exchanging  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and 
regulated  application  becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy. 
In  this  course  he  persisted  without  faltering, throughout 
all  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  contracted  among  his  immediate  companions. 


Koooac  (xev  icp&TOv,  t^  naxplfia  t^v 
iauTOu,  siccl  TTjv  SouXclav  aOt^c  dnigX- 
Xa^s  «ai  faiSpuvac  tXtuGepltp  iv  9^1^- 
{iati  xaxiaTYjoc,  -zb  {jlctoi  tout'  Av 
n&aTQ  K''nX^^f)  >%<&vfji^vc  v6(xoic  toi< 
icpoffi^xoual  xt  xal  dplatotc  too; 
noXiTa^ — T6Tt  itpe^'^c  toutoic  icpodSy- 
fjitiT*  &v  irpa^at,  itaaav  SixeXiav  xax- 
oixiCuv  xal  sXcuO^pav  inb  t(uv  f)ap- 
|)diipu}v  icottiv,  Toi>c  {iiv  ix()dXXu>v, 
Tov><  8i  X^^pQ^f^*''^)^  paov*Hp(i>vo;,Ac. 
VOL.  X. 


Compare  the  beginning  of  the 
same  epistle,  p.  824  A. 

1  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  320  E.  (ad- 

dressed  to  Dion) <bc  oOv  bub 

icdvTu>v  6p(b(Uvoc  icapaaxeudCou  t6v 
Tt  AuxoopTov  sxfitvov  dpxaiov  oro- 
Ssl^tuv,  xal  t6v  Kupov  xal  sItic  &XXoc 
ittbxoTC  SSo^sv  ^9st  xal  icoXiTsla 
8itvsY**Wj  *e. 

>  Flutarob.  Eleomends,  0.  2-11. 

•  Plato,   Epistol.   Til.  p.  827  A. 
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His  enthasiasm  even  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  despot 
himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by  which 
he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought 
round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent 
and  reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion,  inviting 
Plato  to  Syracuse,  procured  for  him  an  interview  withDio- 
nysius.  How  miserably  the  speculation  failed,  has  been 
recounted  in  my  last  chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new 
convert,  the  philosopher  was  fortunate  in  rescuing  nis  own 
person,  and  in  making  good  his  returning  footsteps  out  of 
that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvident  enthusiasm  of 
his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a 
painful,  though  salutary,  warning  to  Dion. 
Without  sacrificing  either  his  own  convictions,  or 
the  philosophical  regularity  of  life  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  adopt — he  saw  that  patience  was 
imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted 
himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour  and 
— W8^  v*i8it8  confidence  of  Dionysius.  Such  a  policy  would 
to  Peio-  probably  be  recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato, 
ponnesM.  ^^  prospect  of  a  better  future.  But  it  would 
be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythagoreans  of  Southern 
Italy;  among  whom  was  Archytas,  distinguished  not  only 
as  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but  also  as  the 
chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these  men, 
who  dwelt  all  withm  the  reach,  2  ifnot  under  the  dominion, 
of  this  formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an 
unspeakable  advantage  to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him, 
possessing  his  confidence,  and  serving,  as  a  shield  to  them 

Altuv  |jilv  yap  St)  [i.i\\  e6fjia67)«  (2>v 
iip6?  Ts  T&XXa,  xol  npo;  touct6t8  bn 
fi(xou  XsfOfjkdvouc  XiyouCj  outu)^  o^ecoc 
&7ci^xouas  xal  o^dSpa,  u>c  o6SeU  ^u>- 
'itoTs  a)v  iyu)  itpo'aeTUXo^  v^tov,  xal 
t6v  iniXoiuov  piov  C^v  -/jSiXTjoe  8ia- 
(pep6vTU)c  TU)v  icoXXu)v  'iTaXitOTtbv  xal 
2ixeXiu)TU)v,  dpsTiQv  nepl  nXslovo; 
^5ov^(;  T^5  te  aXXt)<;  xpucp^c  noiou- 
jisvo?'  59sv  iwa^^QdorTspov  toi?  Tcepl 
xd  T'jpavvixd  v6(xt|jia  Cu>oiv  ef)lu>, 
(texpi  TOO  SovdTOu  too  TtSpl  AlOVUJlOV 
■]fevo|j.2voo. 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  4.    u>c  itpu>TOv 
iYswoaxo   XoYoo   xal  (piXoooBiac  iiye- 


Dion  main- 
tains the 
good  opin- 
ion and 
confidence 
of  Diony- 
Bius,  until 
the  death 
of  the  latter 


fxovix'^;  icp6«  dpsTi^v,  dve^XexOY)  ttiv 

'  See  the  story  in  Jamblichas 
(Vit.  Pythagorse,  c.  189)  of  a  com- 
pany of  Syracusan  troops  under 
Eurymends  the  brother  of  Dion, 
sent  to  lie  in  ambuscade  for  some 
Pythagoreans  between  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum.  The  story  has 
not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  state 
of  circumstances,  which  it  supposes, 
Illustrates  the^  relation  between 
Dionysius  and  the  cities  in  the 
Tarentine  Gulf. 
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against  his  displeasure  or  interference.  Dion  so  far  sur- 
mounted his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct  himself 
towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  afifairs,  as  well 
as  in  embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well, 
especially  with  conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence;  and  also 
in  the  execution  of  various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity 
secretly  mitigated.  1  After  the  death  of  Thearid^s,  Dio- 
nysius  gave  to  Dion  in  marriage  the  widow  Arete  (his 
daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to  treat  him  with 
favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure  such  as 
he  would  tolerftte  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the 
despot  died,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities 
of  visiting  Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  for  the  creat  festivals 
and  other  purposes.  He  would  thus  keep  up  nis  friendship 
and  philosophical  communication  with  Plato.  Being  as 
he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps  successor 
presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he 
would  enjoy  everywhere  great  importance,  which  would 
be  enhanced  by  his  phflosophy  and  eloquence.  The 
Spartans,  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred 
upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote  of  citizenship; 2  and 
he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other  cities  also. 
Such  honours  tended  to  exalt  his  reputation  at  Syracuse; 
while  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece 
enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

'  Flutaroh,  Dion,  0.6,  6;  Come-  Spartans  were  nnder  great  de- 
ling NepoB,  Dion,  c.  1,  2.  pression,  playing  the  losing  game 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  49.  Be-  against  Thebes.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
Bpecting  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  ceivable  that  they  should  be  im- 
Bpartan  citizenship,  see  a  remark-  prudent  enough  to  alienate  a  valu- 
able passage  of  HerodotuS;ix.  33-36.  able  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuit- 

Flutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  ously  honouring  an  exile  whom  he 

voted    their  citizenship    to   Dion  hated  and  had  banished.    Whereas 

during  his  exile,  while  he  was  in  if  we   suppose  the  vote  to   have 

Peloponnesus   after   the   year  S67  been  passed  during  the  lifetime  of 

B.C.,  at   enmity  with   the  younger  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  would  count 

Dionysius  then  despot  of  Syracuse;  as  a  compliment  to  him  as  well  as 

whom  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  to  Dion,  and  would  thus  he  an  act 

Spartans  took  the  risk  of  offending,  of  political  prudence  as  well  as  of 

in   order  that   they  might  testify  genuine  respect.    Plutarch  speaks 

their  extreme  admiration  for  Dion,  as  if  he   supposed  that  Dion  was 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  never  in  Peloponnesus  until  the 

is  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  time  of  his  exile,  which  is,  in  my 

grant.    In  and  after  367  B.C.,   the  judgement;  highly  improbable. 

z2 
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At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
BO  867.  occasioned  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever, 
Death  of  after  a  few  days'  ilbiess.  He  had  made  no 
the  elder  special  announcement  about  his  succession.  Ac- 
-diTer-"  cordinglyy  as  Soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced 
gencet  of  him  to  be  in  imminent  dai^ery  a  competition 
^m'the^'  arose  between  his  two  families:  on  the  one  hand 
two^jes  Dionysius  the  younger,  his  son  by  the  Iiokrian 
of  funUy.  ,^^  Doris;  on  the  other,  his  wife  Aristomache 
and  her  brother  Dion,  representingher  children  Hipparinns 
and  Nysffius,  ihen  very  young.  Dion,  wishing  to  obtain 
for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the  future 
power,  or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave 
to  approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physi- 
cians refused  to  grant  his  request  without  apprising  the 
younger  Dionysius;  who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it, 
directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be  administered  to  his  father, 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter  never  awoke  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  any  one.*  The  interview  with  Dion  being 
thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving  any 
directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son, 
without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,  2  and  delivered 
some  conciliatory  phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue 
to  him  that  goodwill  which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his 
father.  Consent  and  acclamation  were  of  course  not 
wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  the  troops,  treasures, 
magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia ;  those  ^adamantine 
chains''  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  any  real  popular  good-wilL 

Dionysius  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of 
B  0  »67  *^®'  ^^  *  young  man  of  considerable  natural 
capacity,  and  of  quick  and  lively  impulses;' 
younger  hut  weak  and  vain;  in  his  character,  given  to 
DionyBiui  transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  his  appetite 
MB  ftTthlr  for  praise  witWt  being  capable  of  any  industri- 
— hu  ous  or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was 

character.      ^j^oUy  unpractised  in  serious  business  of  any 

'  Oomeliue  Nepoe,    Dion,   c.  S>  r^v  too  {xavQdvetv  6uva(xtv,  tpiXdrtiJioc 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6.  8i  OautxaoTwc,  Ac.    Compare  p.  330 

»  Diodor,  XV.  74.  A.  p.  828  B;  also  Bpist.  iii.  p.  316 

•  Plato,  EplBtol.   Tii.   p.   838   B.  0.  p.  317  B. 
*0  8i  oOtt  &XXu)c  ifftlv  d^o^^  wpftc         Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7-9. 
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kind.  He  bad  neither  seen  military  service  nor  mingled 
in  the  discussion  of  political  measures;  having  been 
studiously  kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or 
acropolis  of  Ortygia,  amidst  all  the  mdulgences  and  luxuries 
belonging  to  a  princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur 
carpenter's  work  and  turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the 
father  introduced  among  the  guests  at  the  palace  a  certain 
number  of  poets,  reciters,  musicians,  &c.,  so  that  the 
younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for  poetical 
literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence, 'more  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philosophy, 
to  instructive  conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he 
was  a  stranger.  ^  But  the  very  feebleness  and  indecision 
of  his  character  presented  him  as  impressible,  perhaps 
improveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as  from 
any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who   suddenly  stept  into  the 
place  of  the  most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  conduct  of 
of  the  Grecian  world.  Dion — being  as  he  was   Dion— he 
of  mature  age,  known  service  and  experience,  the^^ounger 
and  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  the  Dionysius— 
elder  Dionysius, — might  have  probably  raised  g^*^®'  ^j^ 
material   opposition  to  the  younger.    But  he^  wholesome 
attempted  no  such  thing.    He  acknowledged  »<*^ce. 
and  supported  the  young  prince  with  cordial  sincerity, 
dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they  were,  on 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While 
exerting  himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of 
the  government,  he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  council  which  took  place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood 
conspicuous  not  less  for  his  earnest  adhesion  than  for  his 
dignified  language  and  intelligent  advice.  The  remaining 
councillors— accustomed,  under  the  self-determining  despot 
who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple  function  of 

>  Plato,    Epiitol.  Tii.  p.  832  fe.     icai6clac,    dvofXiXi^Tip    8i    ouvouai(b> 
iicstSi^    T&   icapa   tou   icaTp6c    atxt^     Tu>v  icpooY)xou9U)v  YtYOvivai,  Ac. 
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hearinffy  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions  —  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting 
to  catch  the  tone  of  the  young  prince  bemre  they  ventured 
to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose 
freedom  of  speecn  even  the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially 
submitted,  disdained  all  such  tampering,  entered  at  once 
into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situation,  and  suggested 
the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  We  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  authority  which  bad 
rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former 
possessor,  there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syra- 
cuse and  in  the  outlying  dependencies.  All  these  necessities 
of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth,  together  with  suitable  ad- 
vice. But  the  most  serious  of  all  the  difficulties  arose  oui 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting,  which  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press  more 
vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  in- 
experienced management  of  the  new  prince.  This  difficulty 
Dion  took  upon  himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it 
wise  to  make  peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and 
negotiate  peace — a  task  in  which  he  had  been  more  than 
once  employed  under  the  elder  Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  he  advised 
that  imposing  forces  should  be  at  once  put  in  equipment, 
promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his  own  large  property,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes.  ^ 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  im- 
jjj^  pressed  witn  the  superior  wisdom  and  suggestive 

acquires  resource  of  Dion,  but  also  grateful  for  his 
great  influ-  generous  offer  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  personal 
estimation  support.  2  In  all  probability  JDiou  actually  carried 
fr<?m  the  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  dispo- 

lonys  U8.  gj^j.-Qjj^  money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means 
of  extending  influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war 
with  Carthage  seems  to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout 
the  next  year,  3  and  to   have  been  terminated  not  long 

■  Plutarch^  Dion,  c.  6.  visited  him  at  Syracuse,  within  the 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  *0  (xiv  ouv  year  immediately  after  his  ao- 
Aiovuoioc  6iccp9uu>«  T7)v  ixeTaXo'l^u^iav  cession  (Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  317 
i9au(jLaoa  xa'i  TT]v  TCpo9u{jilav  Y)Yaic7)93v.  A).    We  may  reasonably  presume 

•  Dionysius  II.  was  engaged  in  that  this  was  the  war  with  Car- 
war  at  the   time  when  Plato  first  thage. 
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afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those  perilous  propor- 
tions which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  council  as 
probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the 
other  exigencies  of  his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was 
painfully  conscious  of  his  own  inexperience;  anxious  about 
hazards  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  not 
merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and  thankful  for 
suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place  con* 
fidence.  Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as 
by  marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more 
than  any  one  else,  by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with 
that  accessory  dignity  which  ascetic  strictness  of  life 
usually  confers  in  excess — presented  every  title  to  such 
confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only  the  most 
trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsellors, 
Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  new  ac-  b.o.  867. 
cession,  while  the  splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  Recall  of 
the  departed  Dionysius  were  being  solemnized;  Phiiistua 
coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  elaborate  as  to  ''°™  ®"^®' 
confer  celebrity  on  Timseus  the  constructor — and  com- 
memorated by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand  to  be 
permanent,!  immediately  outside  of  Ortygia,  near  the 

Compare  Diodoras  (xyi.  6),  who  the  faneral  pile :  see  AthensBUS,  t. 
mentioiia  that  the  younger  Diony-  p.  206.  Both  Goller  (Timeei  Fragm. 
slug  also  carried  on  war  for  some  95)  and  M.  Didot  (Timeei  Fr.  126) 
little  time,  in  a  languid  manner,  have  referred  this  passage  to  Ti- 
against  the  Lucanians ;  and  that  he  meeus  the  historian,  and  have  sup- 
founded  two  cities  on  the  coast  of  posed  it  to  relate  to  the  description 
Apulia  in  the  Adriatic.  I  think  given  by  Timseus  of  the  funeral- 
it  probable  that  these  two  last-  pile.  But  the  passage  in  Athenaeus 
mentioned  foundations  were  acts  seems  to  me  to  indicate  Timseus 
of  Dionysius  I.,  not  of  Dionysius  II.  as  the  builder,  not  the  describer, 
They  were  not  likely  to  be  under-  of  this  famous  icupd. 
taken  by  a  young  prince  of  back-  It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably, 
ward  disposition,  at  his  first  ac-  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  (DeKaturA 
cession.  Deor.  iii.  85)— (Dionysius)  ''in  suo 

'  Tacitus,  Histor.  ii.  49.   «Othoni  lectulo    mortuus    in    Tympanidis 

sepulcrum  exstructum  est,   modi-  rogum  Hiatus  eatj  eamque  potesta- 

cum,  et  mansurum."  tern  quam  ipse  per  scelus  erat  na- 

A  person  named  Timseus  was  im-  ctus,  quasi justametlegitimamhere- 

iBortalized  as   the'  constructor  of  ditatis  loco   Alio  tradidit."    This 
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Regal  Gates  leading  to  that  citadel.  Among  the  popular 
measures,  natural  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign, 
the  historian  Philistus  was  recalled  from  exile.  ^  He  had  been 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  attached  partisans  of  the  elder 
Dionysius ;  by  whom,  however,  he  haa  at  last  been  banished, 
and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His  recall  now  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the  younger,  whom 
it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the 
views  of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his 
great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  con- 
Dion  tries  fidential  monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.  He 
to  work  upheld  the  march  of  the  government  with  un- 
nSnd  of*  diminished  energy,  and  was  of  greater  political 
Dionysius,  importance  than  Dionysius  himself.  But  success 
freeJ'poif-  i^  *^i8  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  Dion 
ticai  laboured.    He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot, 

SSrmenui*  ^©^  *©  become  a  despot  himself.  The  moment 
improTe-  was  favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which 
"®°**  he  had  formerly  imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which, 

in  spite  of  contemptuous  disparagement  by  his  former 
master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him  as  the  dream  of  his 
heart  and  life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free  city,  under  a 
government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  with  himself  as 
lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to  enfranchise  and 
re-plant  the  semi-barbarised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and 
to  expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now 
again  devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.    But  he 

seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  ex-  elder;  that  is,  very  early  after  the 
plaining  a  passage  which  perplexes  commencement  of  the  new  reign, 
the  editors :  see  the  note  of  Davis.  Philistus  had  described,  in  his 
*  Plutarch  (De  Exilio,  p.  637)  and  history,  these  obsequies  in  a  man- 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  S)  repre-  ner  so  elaborate  and  copious  that 
sent  that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  this  passage  in  his  work  excited 
the  persuasion  of  the  enemies  of  the  special  notice  of  the  ancient 
Dion,  as  a  counterpoise  and  cor-  critics  (see  Fhilisti  Fragment.  42, 
rectire  to  the  ascendency  of  the  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
latter  oyer  Dionysius  the  younger.  34).  I  renture  to  think  that  this 
Though  Philistus  afterwards  ac-  proves  him  to  have  been  present 
tually  performed  this  part,  I  doubt  at  the  obsequies;  which  would  of 
whether  such  was  the  motiye  which  course  be  very  impressive  to  him, 
caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He  since  they  were  among  the  first 
seems  to  have  come  back  before  things  which  he  saw  after  his  long 
the   obseqi|ies  ^of  Dionysius    the  exile. 
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did  not  look  to  any  other  means  of  achievinff  them  than 
the  consent  and  initiative  of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man 
who  had  heen  sanguine  enough  to  think  of  working  upon 
the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was  not  likely  to  despair  of 
shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of  which  the  son  was 
composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dionysius  his 
best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic  pro- 
fession, and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself 
and  his  government.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him 
a  relish  for  a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that 
which  prevailed  among  the  luxurious  companions  around 
him.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul- 
stirring  conversation  of  Plato;  specimens  i  of  which  he 
either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the  hearer  not  only 
to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full  majesty 
of  mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and  im- 
provement. He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which 
jDionysius  would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consent- 
ing to  employ  his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on 
the  fears  of  subiects,  but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance 
and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal  example  as  well  as  by  good 
laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Dionysius,  after  having 
liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  kins  limited 
and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have  far 
more  real  force  aginst  the  barbarians  than  at  present.  2 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work 
into  the  mind  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  His  earnest 
living  faith  and  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was  «?*ota- 
with  the  Platonic  idea — that  nothing  could  be  duoe  c<m- 
done  for  the  improvement  and  happiness   of  ajderabie 
mankind,  8  until  philosophy  and  ruling  power  IpUiug^^' 
came  together  in  the  same  hands ;  but  everything,  Dionysius 
if  the  two  did  so  come  together — he  thought  Siong 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  chance  of  realizing  the  <*««"®  *o 
conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  among  conyerse 
all  Hellenic  potentates.    He  already  beheld  in  ^i*^  Plato. 
fancy  his  native  country  and  fellow  citizens  liberated, 
moralised,  ennobled,  and  conducted  to  happiness,  without 

*  Plutarch,   Dion,   0.   11.     Tauxa  Epist.  yii.  p.  827  0. 

noXXaxK  too  Altovoc    uapaivouvTOc,  '  Plato,  Epist.  vii.   p.  828  A.  p. 

xa\  Tibv  \6ftt>^  Tu>v  nxdtTtuvoc  iaTiv  836  E;  Plato,  Bepublio.  yi.  p.  499 

oSoTivac  OicoaiccipovTOQ,  Ac.  C.  D. 

•^Plutarch,  Dion,  0. 10, 11 ;  Plato, 
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murder  or  persecutioiiy  ^  simply  by  the  well-meaning  and 
instructed  employment  of  power  already  organised.  If 
accident  had  thrown  the  despotism  into  the  hands  of  X>ion 
himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the  G-recian  world  would 
probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as  memorable  and 
generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history:  what  would 
have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  was  enough  to 
fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the  ex- 
periment only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
oung  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence;  and  for 
imself,  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of 
nominal  minister,  but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble 
an  enterprise.  2  His  persuasive,  powers,  strengthened  as 
they  were  by  intense  earnestness  as  well  as  by  his  im- 
posing station  and  practical  capacity,  actually  wrought  a 
great  eflFect  upon  Dionysius.  The  young  man  appeared 
animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-improvement,  and  of 
qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  jjion  depicted.  He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  feeling  by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse 
with  Plato,  to  whom  he  sent  several  personal  messages, 
warmly  requesting  him  to  visit  Syracuse.  3 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  been 
inritation  labouring  to  bring  about.  He  well  knew,  and 
sent  to  had  personally  felt,  the  wonderful  magic  ot 
by^Dion***^  Plato^s  conversation  when  addressed  to  young 
and  by  men.     To  bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  and  to  pour 

Dionysius.  j^g  eloquent  language  into  the  predisposed  ears 
of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of 
philosophy  and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens, 
along  with  the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing 
and  emphatic  entreaties  from  himself.  He  represented  the 
immense  prize  to  be  won — nothing  less  than  the  means  of 

^  Plato,  Epist.  Tii.  p.  327  E.  . .  .*0  Xia  t^c  apx^<  oiEiov,  outud  xotvwvfiiv 

St)  xai  vOv  el  fiianpd^atxo  iv  Aiovuoicp  aOxcp  tou  f)iou  icavxoc. 

U)Q  intytipTiot,  fi»T«^««  iXicl5ot«  *H*^i  *  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E. ;  Plu- 

&V8U  afpoifib^  xal  OavaTwv  xai  tu)v  vuv  tarcb,  Dion^  c.  11.    IffX^v  5p<«»c  to* 

7«70v4tu)v  xaxu>v,   piov  ftv  «68al(W)va  AiovOaiov  65u?  xai  n8pt(tav7]«  tu)v  ti 

xai  dXii]9ivbv   iv  icdan  t^  X*^P?  **"  ^*T">^  *«^  "^^^  oovooalo?  tou  nxdtu)- 

Taffxsodaai.  vo?.    E69o«   oov  'AOi^vaCe  noXXa  jtw 

*  Plato,   Epistol.   yii..  p.  333  B.  i^olxa  Ypdfxftaxa  icapa  xoO  Aiovuoiou, 

Ta6x6v  itpo?  AioDva  2upax6<Tioi  x6x«  icoXXol  5'  4nioxi^'J;«i?  xoo  Altovoc,  4^- 

£ita9ov,  8ttep  xol  Aiovo^io^,  ?x6  o6x6y  Xai  6'  i^  'IxaXlac  wapo  tu)<  no9a|o* 

4it»X*^P*^  iiai6tOffa«  x«i  Spi'^a?  Pa<Ti-  ptxwv,  Ac. 
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directing  the  action  of  an  organised  power,  extending  over 
all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily — provided  only  the  mind 
of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained  over.  This  (he 
said)  was  already  half  done;  not  only  Dionysius  himself, 
but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations^  and  longed 
to  drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything 

Eresaged  complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them 
earty  and  active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come 
forthwith — before  hostile  influences  could  have  time  to 
corrupt  them — and  devote  to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of 
penetrating  the  youthful  mind.  These  hostile  influences 
were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great  activity;  if  victorious, 
they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of  Dion,  but  might 
even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life.  Could 
Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  cham- 
pion and  apostle  to  flght  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  un- 
assisted? what  cDuld  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if 
by  declining  to  come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  pro- 
spective victory  which  had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy, 
but  also  permitted  the  corruption  of  Dionysius  and  the 
ruin  of  Dion?  1 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching, 
reached    Athens,  reinforced    by    solicitations,  Hggj^^^j  ^ 
hardly  less  strenuous,  from  Archytas  of  Taren-  of  Piato— 
turn  and  the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  ^®  J®^'**^*" 
the  south  of  Italy ;  to  whose  personal  well-being,  consents  to 
over  and  above  the  interests  of  philosophy,  the  ji*i* 
character  of  the  future  Syracusan  government  was     ^  ^^^*®* 
of  capital  importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embar- 
rassed. He  was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  pre-eminent 
estimation,  in  the  grove  of  Akademus  near  Athens,  amidst 
admiring  hearers  from  all  parts  of  Greece.    The  Athenian 
democracy,  if  it  accorded  to  him  no  influence  on  public 
affairs,  neither  molested  him  nor  dimmed  his  intellectual 
glory.     The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse  carried  him  out 
of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard  and 
speculation;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering, beyond  anything 
which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded; but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger 
to  all  concerned,  if  it  failed.    Plato  had  already  seen  the 
elder  Dionysius  surrounded  by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in 

«  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  828. 
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Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel  experience  the  painful 
consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to  an  intractable 
hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act.  The 
sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron 
of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Fheree^  was  by  no  means  re- 
assuring; nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  re- 
putation on  the  chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might 
prove  a  glorious  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To  out- 
weigh such  scruples,  he  had  indeed  the  positive  and  re- 
spectful invitation  of  Dionysius  himself;  which  however 
would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehement,  ca- 

E'lce  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been  backed 
the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued  friend 
e  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and 
incur  the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds 
for  hesitation.  He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of 
succeeding  in  the  intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than 
from  the  fear  of  hearing  both  himself  and  his  philosophy 
taunted  with  confessed  impotence — as  fit  only  for  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all  application  to 
practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean  friends, 
and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  nim  for  triumphant  admission.  ^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of 
his  own  state  of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.  At 
the  same  time,  he  intimates  that  his  motives 
were  differently  interpreted  by  others.  2  And 
as  the  account  which  we  possess  was  written 
fifteen  years  after  the  event — when  Dion  had 
perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had 
iiim''a,t"first  realised  nothing  like  what  was  expected  and 
bLF^^fIat  ^^®^  Plato  looked  back  upon  it  with  the 
and  hatred    utmost  grief  and  aversion, 3  which  must  have 

I  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.  TaUT^ 
jiiv  T^  Siotvola  x«i  x6'k\».iQ  dtt^pa 
otxoOsv,  o^x  i  Tivic  iSi^a^ov, 
dXX'    ala^uvd^tsvoc    (tiv    i(«.au- 

t6v   TO   |xiYl9T0V|    fiLTJ   fio^Otlftl   TCOT« 

stxauTcp  itavTdicaoi  Xiyo?  (x6vov  dxex* 
vu>c  etval  tk,  Ipyow  8e  ouSsvtc  4i 
rOTS  ixa>v  dv9d'|;a98at,  xivSovcusetv 
hi  icpo6ouvai  icpujTov  piiv  T7)v  Ai<i>vo« 
^cvtav  4v   xivfiuvoi?  6vt<i>c  ftYovoToc 


Plato  yisits 

Syracuse— 

unbounded 

deference 

and 

admiration 

manifested 

towards 


06  vfiixpoU'  sCt  ouv  nd8oi  rt,  eix* 
kXiceowv  uico  Aiovuolou  xai  tu>v  aX- 
Xu)v  exOpu)v  IX9oi  nop'  ^(i5?  9s0yu>v, 
xal  dvepoiTo,  sIttwv,  Ac. 

*  This  is  contained  in  the  words 
^^X  i  tiv4«  « 66 5a Co V— before 
cited. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  yii.  p.  350  E. 
Tttuta  sinov  (xe(xi(7T)xu>c  tvjv  iccpl  2i- 
xsXiavnXdvvjv  xal  dTU^^av,  Ac. 
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poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  p^\\,gf^, 
— ^we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  and  other 
back  to  367  b.c.  the  feelings  of  352  b.o.;  and  that   courtiers, 
at  the  earlier  period,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely 
because  he  was  ashamed  to  decline,  but  because  he  really 
flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of  success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he 
could  hardly  fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of 
his  first  reception.  One  of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at 
his  landing,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  lodgmg.  Dionysius 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  his  safe 
arrival.  The  banquets  at  the  acropolis  became  distinguished 
for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  had  Dionysius  been 
Been  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transacting  public 
business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry from  Plato.  Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry;*  so  that  the 
floors  were  all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  except  triangles  and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it, 
with  expositors  and  a  listening  crowd  around  them.  To 
those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acropolis  under  the 
reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  surprising 
enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into  alarm, 
v^hen,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius 
himself  arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary 
prayer  to  the  gods — "That  the  despotism  might  long  remain 
unshaken."  ''Stop!  (said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate 
no  such  curse  upon  us!" 2  To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and 
the  old  politicians,  these  words  portended  nothing  less 
than  revolution  to  the  dynasty,  and  ruin  ,to  Syracusan 
power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they  exclaimed),  with 
no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse;  an  attempt  in  which 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half 
a  century  before,  s  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see 
Dionysius  abdicate  in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the 

Xenokratds  seems  to  have  accom-  pov  {/liv  'AQiQvaToi  vayxixaic  xal  iieCi- 

panied  Plato    to    Sicily    (Diogen.  xai«  SuvAfxeui  5eupo  itX«6aavTe«  diccb- 

Laert.  iv.  2,  1).                      "  Xovto   xal   Su^OdpTjaav    icpdtepov   tj 

'  Plutarch, De  Adulator. et  Amici  Xa^eiv  SupaxoOvac,  vuvl  6i  6t'  iv6< 

Discrimine.  p.  62  0.  ootfioxoh  xaxaXOooci  ri^v  Aiovoaioo 

*  Plutarch;  Dion,  0. 13.  06  ica69^  xupavvlSai  Ac. 

xaxaptbpLavo?  fuiTv;  Plato  is  here  described  as  a  So- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.  U.    'Eviot  84     phist,  in  the  language  of  those  who 
icpooenoioovTo  8o<Tx«P«lveiv,  el  7tp6T8-     did  not  like  him.   Plato,  the  great 
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care  of  his   vast   force    and    dominion  for  geometrical 
problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum  honum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse; 
injndicions  SO  that  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had 
"Sfh^pi^l  l^^o'^r®^  were  apparently  within  his  reach, 
dealt  with^  either  wholly  or  in  part.  And  as  far  as  we  can 
Dionysius.  judge,  they  really  were  to  a  great  degree  within 
his  reach — had  this  situation,  so  interesting  and  so  fraught 
with  consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 
upon  his  own  showing,  he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the 
situation  to  account,  but  contributed  even  to  spoil  it  by  an 
unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy  in  its  distin- 
guished teachers,  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appropriate  it, 
18  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assi- 
duous labour,  and  no  common  endowments;  while  that 
which  Plato  calls  "the  philosophical  life,"i  or  practical 
predominance  of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen 
ethical  purposes,  combined  with  the  minimum  of  personal 
appetite — is  a. third  stage,  higher  and  rarer  still.  Now 
Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage  only.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for  Plato.  He 
had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of  Dion; 
and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was 
really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.  But  he  admired 
Plato  without  having  either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend 
higher,  and  to  acquire  what  Plato  called  philosophy.  Now 
it  was  an  unexpected  good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to 
the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should 
have  been  woimd  up  so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to  invoke 
his  presence,  and  to  instal  him  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  power 
by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus  much  was  more  than 
could  have  been  expected;  but  to  demand  more,  and  to 

authority  who  is  always  quoted  in  or  practice,    properly   called    So- 

disparagement  of  the  persons  call-  phiata;    and  that   the   name    was 

ed  Sophists,  is  as  much  entitled  to  common   to    all  literary   men    or 

the  name  as  they,  and  is  called  so  teachers,  when  spoken    of   in   an 

equally  by  unfriendly  commenta-  unfriendly  spirit, 

tors.    I  drew  particular  attention  '  Plato,    Epistol.    yii.   p.  830  B. 

to    this    fact    in    my  sixty -eighth  'EfU)  5s  uavta  6t:s(«,2vov,  trjv  irpu>TTlv 

chapter,   where   I  endeavoured  to  6idvoiav  ©oXdtTUiv    "^ntp    dcpixofiTjv, 

show   that  there   was   no    school,  elTru);  tU  sTCi&yfxiav  iXQoi  t  ^  ?  91X0- 

sect,    or  body    of  persons   distin-  06900  Cu)^ «  (Dionysius)— 6  6' i^»t- 

guished  by  uniformity  of  doctrine  xTjaev  dvTixslvCDv. 
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tions  ad- 
dressed by- 
Plato  and 
Dion  to 
Dionysius, 
to  reform 
himself, 
and  correct 


insist  that  DioDysius  should  go  to  school  and  work  through 
a  course  of  mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly 
'  possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and 
X)ion  in  deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  gtrenuoua 
ardour  of  Dionysius  to  instigate  him  at  once  ezhorta- 
into  active  political  measures  beneficial  to  the  "  " 
people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full 
force  of  an  authority  which  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  irresistible — instead  of  heart- 
ening him  up  against  groundless  fear  or  diffi- 
culties of  execution,  and  seeing  that  full  honour  hiVown 
was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  he  really  ^^^^li^^^^ 
accomplished,  meditated,  or  adopted  —  Plato  imperfec- 
postponed  all  these  as  matters  for  which  his  ****"'• 
royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe.  He  and  Dion  began  to  deal 
with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats  his  penitent;  to  probe 
the  interior  man^ — to  expose  to  him  his  own  unworthiness 
. — to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  companions,  had 
all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and  amendment 
upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  absolution,  and 
be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political  life — to  tell 
him  that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a  rational 
and  temperate  man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on 
the  task  of  governing  others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to 
Dionysius.    They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  puto 
were  treading  on  delicate  ground — that  while  f^^.^aJ.^® 
irritating  a  spirited  horse  in  the  sensitive  part,  S  Diony°" 
they  had  no  security  against  his  kicks.  2  Accord-  J*^  ^^ 
ingly,  they  resorted  to  many  circumlocutory  and  p^oTuicai 
equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offence  s^od. 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  E. 
*A  87]  xal  Aiovuolcp  ffovePouXeoofxev 
i'^u)  xal  Aiwv,  iicsiSY)  td  icapd  tou 
waTp6«  a6x<p  ^ovePsPiQxsi,  outcu?  dvo- 
pLiX;gT(p  .  [tiv  itai5gla<,  dvojiiXi^Tw  Sg 
ouvou9iu)v  Tibv  itpoa7)xouo<i)v  YEYOve- 
^ai,  '7tpd)T0v  ewl  xauxa  6p{iLT^oavTa 
<plXou<;  dXXou?  ouTip  twv  olxsliov  a|xa 
nol  7)Xlxiu)T(I)v  ,xai  {TUjJicptbvooc  i:p6? 
dpsTTjv xTi^ffoo9ai,  (xdXiaxa  6e  a'i- 

TOV     OoT(j),     TOUTOO     jdp     tt^TOV 

Oaufiajtu);    «v6«a   feifovevai* 


Xifo-^xt^  odx  evapYU)^  o5t(uc 
— 06  Ydp  ^v  d(j<paXi«— (i)?  o5tu> 
piev  ic6c(  dv7)p  aOrdv  ts  xal  exslvouc 
u>v  Sv  -/lYefAtbv  fgvTjtai  atboei,  |J.rj 
TaoT-o  5S  xpairdpLsvo?  xdvovxla  icdvxa 
dTCOxsXsI*  iropsu9sl«  fig  u)c  XdYOfJiev, 
xal  4aux6v  Cfx9pova  xol  au>- 
9povairoir)od(xEvo«,  elxd?  i^ripr\- 
pLtopL^va?  SixsXla?  irdXsic  xaxoixijsie 
v6|xoi^  xe  ^'JvSi^asis  xal  noXiTEiat^,  &g. 

Compare  also  p.  331  P. 

«  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1,  17. 
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given.  But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of 
disgusting  Dionysius  with  his  yelleities  towards  political 
good.  Not  only  did  Plato  decline  entering  upon  politicar 
recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he  damped,  instead  of 
enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which  Dion  had 
already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced  freely, 
in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  trans- 
form his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and 
to  replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were 
the  two  grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring 
so  generously  to  bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked 
Plato  for  the  express  purpose  of  seconding.  Yet  what 
does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous  announcement  is 
made?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or  encouragement, 
he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — ^  First  go  through  your 
schooling,  and  then  do  aU  these  things;  otherwise  leave 
them  undone."  ^  Dionysius  afterwards  complained, .  and 
with  ^ood  show  of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile, 
menacing  attack  upon  Syracuse,  under  the  favourable 
sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great  philosopher  had  ac- 
tually deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing  the  same 
capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging  Dion 
to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards;  but  even  his  own 
exculpation  proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  un- 
deserved. 

Plutarch  observes  thatPlato  felt  a  proud  consciousness 
of  philosophical  dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons, 
and  in  refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater 

*<Haud  mihi  deero  ?tC)  StcxwXu  9a— vOv  Ss  Aicuva 

Oum  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  diddaxotfii     ^p^v     aOxa,     xai 

tempve,  Flacoi  xoi;  8tavjoiQ(iaai  xoXo  aoicT:^v 

Verba  per  attentam  non  ibnnt  aviv  dpx^*'  dcpatpoufteOd  ac 

Offisaria  aurem:  i^id.  p.  819  B.    .Ikb^  Si  xol  iiiV 

Oui  male  si  palpere,   recalcitrat  AitXAaxax:  -(tXiiy^,   tl  piiavTiuai,  d)c 

undique  tutus."  nai5eo94vT«  (li  exiXtotc  not- 

«  Plato,   Bpist.   iii.  815  K.    *4ai  tiv  « dvta  Taoxa,  ^   (iij   icoteiv 

it  odx  6X1^01   Xijeiv  at  icpoc  xivac  'E^ifjv    i^tlt    KaWxqxa    |ivi])jlo- 

TU)v  napd  as  itp89f)8u6vTtt>v,  u)c   dps  vcOvai  at, 

oou  icoTi  XifovToc  dxou9a(  i'^w  (liX-        Cornelius   Nepos    (Dion,    o.   S) 

XovTo^  Td«  Tt  ^EXXvjvlSac  ic6X»i«  iv  gives  to  Plato   the  credit,    which 

^ixeXia    olxlCciv,   xol    2upaxou9iouc  belongs    altogether    to    Dion,    of 

iitixooipiffai,  Tt)v  ipxh"*  «'»'f*  fupawU  haying    inspired    Bionysins   with 

6o«     «U      PaoiXelav     piSTOoTi^aavTa,  these  ideas. 
TttOx'    &pa  ai  |x&v  rdxt,  ubc  ah 
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measure  of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordi- 
nary pupil  of  the  Academy,  i  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  sen- 
timent in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  be  at  the  j^  pj^^^ 
expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  had  tried 
life;  by  admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  jJ^Q^^^f^g 
from  one  of  his  own  dialogues)  that  "he  tried  to  towards" 
deal  with  individual  men  without  knowinc  those  ff^^d  prao- 
rules  of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on  human  oVms^'* 
affairs."  2    Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  Jj^^'j.^^ 
nor  could  Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  un-  wouw'at 
measured  docility  from  one  for  whose  ear  so  many  t^»*^  **^«  ^^ 
hostile  influences  were  competing.    Nor  were  hfmt  wfth* 
Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned.  g^«  »**  of 
There  was,  besides,  in  the  first  place,  Dion, 
whose   whole  position  was  at  stake — next,  and  of   yet 
greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.    For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had  been 
labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius 
with  readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the 
situation  admitted;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit 
to  the  people,  but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion — 
since  if  Dionysius  had  once  entered  upon  this  course  of 
policy,  Dion   would  have  been   essential  to  him  as  an 
auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes 
could  have  been  successfully  realised,  even  with  Difficulties 
full  sincerity  on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  and  the   which  they 
energy  of  Dion  besides.   With  all  gov.ernments,  Tncomit*^^ 
to  do  evil  is  easy — to  effect  beneficial  change,  ered  in 
difficult;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  was  JSii?fe*be- 
true  in  a  peculiar  manner.    Those  great  mer-  neficent 
cenary  forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  P'°J®°*^* 
been  strong  as  adamant  for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder 


»  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
Discrimine,  p.  52  E.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  other  treatises  of 
Plutarch  (Philosophand.  cumPrin- 
cipibus,  p.  779  ad  flnem),  in  which 
he  observes,  that  Plato,  coming  to 
Sicily  with  the  hope  of  converting 
his  political  doctrines  into  laws 
through  the  agency  of  Dionysius, 
found  the  latter  already  corrupted 
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by  power,  unsusceptible  of  cure, 
and  deaf  to  admonition. 

*  Plato,  Phsedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  D. 
Ouxouv  aiajfpov;  xal  StjXov,  3ti  oveo 
TsyvT)?  T^;  rtspl  Tav9pu)iteia  6  toioo- 
T0<;  ypTJoBai  iirixsipeiToi?  dv9pu>TCOV«; 

He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
growth  of  misanthropic  disposi- 
tions; one  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  his  dialogues. 
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DionysioB,  would  have  been  found  hardly  manageable, 
perhaps  even  obBtructive,  if  his  son  had  tried  to  employ 
them  for  more  Hberal  purposes.  But  still  the  experiment 
would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success — if 
only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at 
Syracuse,  had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical 
influence  which  a  philosopher  might  reasonably  nope  to 
exercise  over  Dionysius.  1  make  these  remarks  upon  him 
with  sincere  regret;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  did  not 
afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant  language  from  the 
banished  Lion,  upon  whom  the  consequences  of  the  mistake 
mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  over- 
intrignes  clouded.  The  conservative  party — friends  of 
^yj?i»iii«*«  the  old  despotism,  with  the  veteran  Philistus 
?o  set*  ^'"  at  their  head — played  their  game  far  better  than 
DionyaiuB  that  of  the  reformers  was  played  by  Plato,  or 
Plato *»nd  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus 
Dion.  gaw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong  patriotic 

impulses  and  of  energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy 
to  be  aimed  at.  He  left  no  effort  untried  to  calumniate 
Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against  him.  Whispers  and 
misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different  quarters 
beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea  that 
Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syra- 
cuse, with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the 
children  of  Aristomache,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name. 
Plato  had  been  brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent 
in  the  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  over  Diony- 
sius into  idle  speculations,  enervating  his  active  vigour, 
and  ultimately  setting  him  aside;  in  order  that  all  serious 
political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion,  i  These 
hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself^  who, 
even  shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of 
their  poisonous  activity.  He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork 
them;  2  but  unfortunately  the  language  which  he  himself 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  U ;   Plato,  xii)Xrj8cic  dftcXoi  t^«  apX^<  ciciTpi'{»ac 

Epistol.  Tli.  p.  888  0.    *0  8i  (Dio-  ixelvip,    6   H   (Dion)    afstcptaai-m, 

nysius)  toIq  8ia()dXXou9t  (iicloTsue)  xai  AtovOviov  ix^&Xoi  ix  t^<  ^PX^^ 

xal  XiYouatv  u>c  iicii^ouXsutuv  x{  tu-  86X(]>. 

pavvlSi    Alu>v     itpdxToi    itdvToi    Baa  *  Plato,    Epistol.   Til.   p.   329  C. 

Iicpoxrev    tv  T<p  xdxe  XP*''V»  ^'**  *  iX9u>v  6i,  ou  Y«P  ^**  |iijxu«iv,  e&pov 

jiiv  (Dionysius)  icaifisif  6tj  t6v  vouv  otdaetu;    Ti    xepl    Atovuatov    (iLcatdi 
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addressed  to  Dionysius  was  exactly  such  as  to  give  them 
the  best  chance  of  success.  When  Dionysius  recounted 
to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and  Dion  had 
humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  was  . 
unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough 
purification— ne  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as  presump- 
tion and  insult;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only 
arise  from  a  design  to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in 
favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of  the  children  of  AristomachS 
with  Dion  as  regent. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  founda- 
tion for  jealousy  on   the  part   of  Dionysius  ^^i^tiQ^g 
towards  Dion;  who  was  not  merely  superior  to  between " 
him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  ability,  but  also  J^^S^d/"*- 
personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  rig^d  in  natarai^^ 
his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  conviviality  foundation 
and  enjoyments.    At  first,  this  jealousy  was  on'\he*part 
prevented  from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  <>'  Diony- 
consciousness  of  Dionysius  that  he  needed  some  *  ^^' 
one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have  been  great 
self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to  carry 
with  him  the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.    Even 
from  the  beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless 
not  sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius  from 
him;  and  the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues 
and  in  spite  of  the  natural  causes  of  jealousy,  Dion  could 
have  implanted  his  political  aspirations,  and  maintained 
his  friendly  influence  over  Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of 
Plato.    After  that  event,  the  natural  causes  of  antipathy 
tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more  powerfully, 
while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during 
which  those  precious  public  inclinations,  which  j^.  ^    . 
Plato  found  instilled  by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  lose^^hls' 
Dionysius,  and  which  he  might  have  fanned  into  jncii«^a- 
life  and  action — to  liberalize  the  government  of  towards 
Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the-  other  free  Grecian  political 
cities — disappeared  never  to  return.    In  place  ISSi't^s-" 
of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  comes  to 
and  more  rancorous,  against  the  friend  and     ***    ^^^' 
relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had  originated.   The 

£u|jLnavTa  nal  8iaf)oXu)v  upic  -crjv  to-     xo9'  Saov  'i^6uva{«.7)v,   9|Aixp&  8*  ol6? 
pavvifia  Alo>voc  nipi*  ^(Jiuvov  {Jiiv  o^v     xs  ^,  &c. 
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cbarges  against  Dioiiy  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous  designs, 
circulated  byPhilistus  and  his  cabal,  became  more  audacious 
than  ever.  At  length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was 
Banishment  detected  which  he  had  written  to  the  Oartha- 
tL^^V^  ginian  commanders  in  Sicily  (with  whom  the 
onte  to^'^  war  still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not  in 
Italy.  great  activity),  inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any 

proposition  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  him, 
as  he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed. 
I  have  already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Dion  had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  nego- 
tiations with  Carthage  were  habitually  entrusted.  Such 
a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make  out  from  the  general 
description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable  purpose. 
But  Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Fhilistus,  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion 
into  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their 
growinff  differences,-rand  beginning  to  enter  into  an 
amicable  conversation, — he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly 
down  to  the  adjacent  harbour,  where  lay  moored,  close  in 
shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard,  ready  for  starting. 
Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted  letter,  handed  it 
to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason.  The  latter 
protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  in- 
sisted on  his  going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers 
to  carry  him  off  forthwith  to  Italy.  * 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a 
«  «  o«-  0--    person  as  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation 

B.C.  867-366.    ^  ,  .  '  n  •       J  J.   '  I.     J. 

among  his  numerous  friends,  as  triumph  to 
retain""'  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the  despotism. 
Plato  in  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  projects  con- 
poiiB^j'^but  ceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  the  question ; 
treats  him  not  less  from  the  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to 
uiMto  con-  execute  them  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition 
ciiiate  his     to  any  such  attempt.     Aristomache  the  sister, 

esteem.  ^^^  j^^^^    ^^^    ^-f^   ^^  jy-^^^  ^^^  j^^^^^,   ^^^f. 

'  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch  p.  829  D.    {jltjvI   St)  oxcSov  Xato^  xe- 

(Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  to  Timseus  Tdpxtp  Aitova  Atovuatoc,  aiTiu>(j.evo< 

as  his  authority.    It  is  confirmed  emPouXeusiv    t^    TUpavvlSi,    ofxixpov 

in  the  main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  vii  eUiiXoiovettpiP«<ja<;,656paX«vdTlfxu)?. 
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sister  of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and 
indignation;  while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and 
Plato  beyond  all  others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal 
safety.  Among  the  mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato 
vras  particularly  odious.  Many  persons  instigated  Diony- 
sius to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even  gained  footing  that  ne 
had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole  confusion.  ^ 
But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he  most 
hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one 
else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  AretS  by  affirming 
that  the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exile,  but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow 
time  for  abating  the  animosity  which  prevailed — he  at  the 
same  time  ordered  two  triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending 
to  Dion  his  slaves  and  valuable  property,  and  everything 
necessary  to  personal  dignity  as  well  as  to  his  comfort. 
Towards  Plato — who  was  naturally  agitated  in  the  extreme, 
thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to  escape  from  so 
dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations  were  yet  more 
remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions 
— entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but 
admitting  no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his 
own  residence  the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him 
honour.  From  hence  there  was  no  possibility  of  escaping, 
and  Plato  remained  there  for  some  time.  Dionysius  treated 
him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely  and  intimately, 
and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the  best 
terms  of  friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious — he  dis- 
played the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind 
higher  than  that  accorded  to  Dion;  shrinking  nevertheless 
from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic  treatment  and  training, 
under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  ensnare 
and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.  2  This  is  a 
strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself;  but  it  reads  like 
a  real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the 

Diodorus  (xvi.  6)  states  that  Dio-  yoanger     Dionysias.       I     cannot 

nysius  sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  imagine    what    authority   he   fol- 

and  that  he  only  escaped  by  flight,  lowed.    He   does  not  even  name 

But  the  version  of  Plato  and  Flu-  Dion, 
tarch  is  to  be  preferred.  ^  Plato,   Epistol.   iii.  p.  315  F.; 

Justin   (xxi.  1,  2)   gives  an  ac  Epist.  vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  840  A.   Plu- 

count,    different  from  all,  of  the  tarch,  Dion,  c.  16. 
reign     and     proceedings    of    the        *  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  829^  8S0. 
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philosopher — coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious 
to  captivate  his  approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done 
without  submitting  to  the  genuine  Platonic  discipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  prob- 
ably made  Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative 
^%1ato  —  comforts  of  Athenian  liberty,  he  obtained  from 
then  re-  DiouysiuB  One  practical  benefit.  He  prevailed 
calls  i»im—  upon  him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable 
orputo  to  relations  with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines, 
Syracuse—  which  to  these  latter  was  a  real  increase  of 
faction-*'  Security  and  convenience. ^  But  in  the  point 
DionysiuB  which  he  strovo  most  earnestly  to  accomplish, 
recall  Dion.  ^0  failed.  Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for 
the  recall  of  Dion.  Finding  himself  at  length 
occupied  with  a  war  (whether  the  war  with  Carthage 
previously  mentioned,  or  some  other,  we  do  not  know),  he 
consented  to  let  Plato  depart;  agreeing  to  send  for  rhim 
again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  snould  return,  and 
promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time;  upon  which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After 
a  certain  interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionysius  re-invited 
Plato;  yet  without  recalling  Dion — whom  he  required 
still  to  wait  another  year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant,  refused  to  go  without  Dion.  To 
himself  personally,  in  spite  of  the  celebrity  which  his 
known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to  confer,  the 
voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had  had 
sumcient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism.  Nor 
would  he  even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself;  who, 
partly  in  the  view  of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration, 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato 
with  solicitations  to  come,  2  promising  that  all  which  he 
might  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be  granted, 
and  ;;)utting  in  motion  a  second  time  Archytas  and  th« 
Tarentines  to  prevail  upon  him.  These  men  through  their 
companion  and  friend  Archidemus,  who  came  to  Athens  in 
a  Syracusan  trireme,  assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was 
now  ardent  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  had  even  made 
considerable  progress  in  it.  By  their  earnest  entreaties, 
coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at  length  induced 
to  go  to  Syracuse.   He  was  received,  as  before,  with  signal 

»  Plato,  Bpist.  vii.  p.  888  0.  »  Plato,  Bpistol.  iii.  p.  817  B.  0. 
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tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched;  and  was  affectionately 
welcomed  by  flie  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit, 
prolonged  much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved 
nothing  but  a  second  splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion 
of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at  Ortygia.  > 

Dionysius   the   philosopher   obtained  abundance  of 
flatterers — as  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  Dionysius 
obtained  before  him — and  was  even  emboldened  J^^^",^**f  ■ 
to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son  of  Apollo.  2    It  erty^of^" 
is  possible  that  even  an  impuissant  embrace  of  ^^^^^  ^ 
philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  potentate,  tion  of 
may   have  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  ^jJ^^Jiffll!® 
philosojphers     in    the     contemporary    world,  cuity  ob-' 
Otherwise  the   dabblings  of  Dionysius  would  J**^g^^7® 
have  merited  no  attention;  though  he  seems  to  from^^ 
have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent 3  Syracuse. 
— retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and 
jealously  pettish  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato 
to  admire  him.    But  the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at 
Syracuse — very   different  from   his   first — presented   no 
chance    of  benefit  to  the  people   of  Syracuse,  and  only 
deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of  Dion.   Here, 
unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing;  though  his 
zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.    Dionysius 
broke    all   his  promises  of  kind  dealing,   became   more 
rancorous  in  his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which 
Dion  enjoyed  even  as_an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge 
which  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  exact. 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some 
years  to  receive  regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But 
at  length,  even  while  Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse, 
Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold  one-half  of  the  property, 
on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son.  Presently  he 
took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise,  sold 

>  Plato,   Epist.   yii.    p.   838-346;  despot  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  63). 

Plutarch,   Dion,  c.  19.    ^schinds,  *  Plutarch,    De    Fortun&    Alex, 

the  companion   of  Sokratds  along  Magn.  p.  338.  B.    Au>pi5oc  ex  (XT)Tp6< 

with  Plato,  is  said  to  have  passed  <I>oif)ou  xotvu)|jiaai  pXavtuDv. 

a  long  time  at  Syracuse  with  Dio-  '  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  Epistol. 

nysius,  until  the  expulsion  of  that  ii.  p.  814  E. 
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the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distri- 
buted among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than 
100  talents.  1  Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this 
intelligence  while  in  thepalace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of 

Siief  and  displeasure.  He  implored  permission  to  depart, 
ut  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius  had  now  been  thoroughly 
set  against  him  by  the  multiplied  insinuations  of  the 
calumniators,  3  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  tiresome 
solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission;  chiefly  through 
the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  companions, 
who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought  him 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe 
return.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill- 
disposed  to  Plato,  that  considerable  precautions  were  re- 
quired to  bring  him  away  in  safety.  ^ 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  b.c.  that  the  philosopher 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from 
this,  his  second  visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius, 
S*i)^on*to  *°^  third  visit  to  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
avenge  festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to  whom 
DionyduT  ^®  recounted  the  recent  proceedings  of  Diony- 
and  to  force  sius.^  Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  property, 
baoiTto  *^^  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion 
Syracuse  was  now  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restora- 
by  arms.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  point  of  the  sword.  But  there 
occurred  yet  another  insult  on  the  j)art  of  Dionysius,  which 
infused  a  more  deadly  exasperation  into  the  quarrel. 
Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half-sister  of  Dionysius,  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Syracuse  ever  since  the  exile  of  her  hus- 
band. She  formed  a  link  between  the  two,  the  continuance 
of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer  tolerate,  in  his  present 
hatred  towards  Dion.    Accordingly  he  took  upon  him  to 

E renounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite  of 
er  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Timokrates.'    To  this,  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  SIS  A. ;  excited  considerable  sensation 
vii.  p.  346,  347.  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  among  the  spectators  at  the  festival 
15,  16.  (Diogenes  Laert.  iii.  25). 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16 — on  The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded 
the  authority  of  Aristoxenus.  to,   must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  B.     360  B.C.:  the  same  also  in  Epistol. 

•  Plato,    Epistol.   vii.    p.   850  0.      ii.  p.  810  D. 

The  return  of  Plato  and  his  first  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  21 ;  ComeL 
meeting  with  Dion  is  said  to  have     Nepos,  Dion,  o.  4. 
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intentionally  corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  just  reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took 
up  with  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  b.o.  seo. 
avenging  himself  on  Dionysius,  and  of  emanci-  Piato 
pating  Syracuse  from  despotism  into  liberty.  JJ^®*"*} 
During  tne  greater  part  of  his  exUe  he  had  re-  Peioponne. 
sided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  sua-exas- 
Kallippus,  enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  JSon^^  **' 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  Academy,  and  Dionysus 
the  teaching  of  Plato  himself  when  returned  filter  A?et« 
from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with  money,  and  the  wife  of 
strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was  able  manJage  to 
largely  to   indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards   TimokratAs. 
many  persons,  and  among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he 
assisted  towards  the  expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  at 
Athens.  1  Dion  also  visited  Sparta  and  various  other  cities; 
enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and  doing  himself  credit  every- 
where; a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  and  aggravating 
his  displeasure.   Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without  hope  that 
that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  return 
to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.    Nor  did  he  cherish  any* 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect 
to  his  property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  on  all  hope  and 
awakened  vindictive  sentiments.  2  JBCe  began  therefore  to 
lay  a  train  for  attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syra- 
cuse by  arms,invokingthe  countenance  of  Plato;  who  gave 
his  approbation,  yet  not  without  mournful  reserves;  saying 
that  he  was  now  seventy  years  of  age — that  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and  the  bad  conduct  of 
Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless  repugnant  to 
his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from  it — 
that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  ex- 
asperated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  an  oppo- 
site end.  3 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,o.  17;  Athenseus, 
xi.  p.  608.  Plato  appears  also  to 
have  reoeivedi  when  at  Athens, 
pecuniary  assistance  remitted  by 
Dionysius  from  Syracuse,  towards 
expenses  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well 
as  towards  furnishing  a  dowry  for 
certain  poor  nieces.  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius had  both  aided  him  (Plato^ 


Epistol.  xiii.  p.  861). 

An  author  named  Ondtor  affirmed 
that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato 
the  prodigious  sum  of  80  talents; 
a  story  obviously  exaggerated 
(Diogends  Laert.  iii.  9). 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  860  F. 

•  Plato,  Epistol.  vli.  p.  360.  This 
is  the  account  which  Plato  gives 
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Means  of 
auxiliaries 
of  Dion- 
Plato 
—the  Aca- 
demy—Al- 
kimends. 
Dion 

musters  his 
force  at 
Zakynthns. 


though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and 
pupils  at  the  Academy  cordially  sympathised 
with  Dion.  Speusippus  especially,  his  intimate 
friend  and  relative,  having  accompanied  Plato 
to  Syracuse,  had  communicated  much  with  the 
population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging 
reports  of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if 
he  came  with  ever  so  small  a  force  against 
Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  Eudemus  (the  friend 
of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all  three  members  of 
the  society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a  prophet  also — 
lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There  were 
a  numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than 
1000  altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dion  opened  com- 
munication inviting  their  fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time 
hired  mercenary  soldiers  in  small  bands,  keeping  his 
measures  as  secret  as  he  could.  >  Alkimenes,  one  of  the 
leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was  warm  in  the  cause 
(probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean  colony  Kroton, 
then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  conferring  upon 
it  additional  dignity  hy  his  name  and  presence.  A.  con- 
siderable quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was 
got  together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans 
on  reaching  Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself 
in  the  island  of  Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357 
B.C,;  mustering  800  soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery, 
who  had  been  directed  to  come  thithersilently  and  in  small 
parties,  without  being  informed  whither  they  were  going. 
A  little  squadron  was  prepared,  of  no  more  than  five 
merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  with 
victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea  from 
Zakynthus  to  Syracuse  ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across 
from  Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  imprac- 
ticable, in  the  face  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysius.* 


afltr  the  death  of  Dion,  when  af- 
fairs had  taken  a  disastrous  tarn, 
ahont  the  extent  of  his  own  inter- 
ference in  the  enterprise.  But 
Dionysius  supposed  him  to  have 
heen  more  decided  in  his  counten- 
ance of  the  expedition ;  and  Plato's 
letter  addressed  to  Dion  himself, 
after  the  victory  of  the  latter  at 


Syracuse,  seems  to   bear  out  that 
supposition. 

Oompare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  316  E.; 
iv.  p.  820  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Eudemus 
was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the 
combats  at  Syracuse  (Aristotle 
apud  GiceroD.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  26,  63). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  23-26. 
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Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ren- 
tnred  to  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  ^^  g^^ 
potentates  in  his  own  stronghold  and  island,  g'^^'j^^  f^^^ 
Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as  despot  at  Syracuse  of  Dion 
between  ten  and  eleven  years.  Inferior  as  he  J?od?giouV 
personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not  seem  power  of 
that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  JiJofuti^A 
declined  in  his  hands.  We  know  little  about  of  Dion  to 
the  political  facts  of  his  reign;  but  the  veteran  JS"  "*' 
Philistus,  his  chief  adviser  and  officer,  appears 
to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part  of  the  great  means 
bequeathed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  The  disparity  offeree, 
therefore,  between  the  assailant  and  the  party  assailed, 
was  altogether  extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally,  indeed, 
such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indiiference.  To  a  man  of 
his  enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the  heroism  and 
sublimity  of  the  enterprise, — combining  liberation  of  his 
country  from  a  despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to 
himself, — that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in 
Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small  a  force,  accounting  it 
honour  enough  to  perish  in  such  a  cause.  ^  Such  was  the 
emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to  us  by  Aristotle; 
who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of  Plato)  may  probably 
have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To  impartial  contem- 
porary spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless.  2 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accom- 
panied Dion,  would  not  have  thrown  their  lives  Circum- 
away  in  contemplation  of  a  glorious  martyrdom;  ^5^®^^^!^ 
nor  were  either  they  or  he  ignorant,  that  there  against 
existed  circumstances,  not  striking  the  eye  of  ^jj^.^^^jj^' 
the  ordinary  spectator,  which  materially  weaken-  tent^at 
ed  the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionysius.        Syracuse. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous 
discontent  of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited 
from  all  public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly 
agitated  by  the  original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty 
to  the  city — by  the  inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself 
towards  the  same  end,  so  soon  unhappily  extinguished — 

»  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  17.  after  the  victory  of  Dion. 

*  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  s.  179.  Compare  Diodor.  zvi.9;  Plutarch, 

p.  606:  an  oration  delivered  about  Timoleon,  c.  2. 
two    years    aftei^wards;    not   long 
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bvthe  diBsembling  language  of  Dionysius,  the  great  position 
of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the  second  visit  of  Plato,  all 
of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion  might  be  amicably 
recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared,  when  his  pro- 
perty was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to  another.  But 
as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the  Syracusans 
now  both  confidently  expected,  and  ardently  wished  that 
he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having 
accompanied  Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the 
people,  brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffec- 
tion towards  Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longingfor relief 
by  the  hands  of  Dion.  •  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said) 
if  he  even  came  alone;  they  would  flock  around  him,  and 
arm  him  at  once  with  an  adequate  force.  ^ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar 
Hera-  teuor  Sent  to  Peloponnesus;  and  one  Syracusan 

e^^iedVr  ©xile,  Herakleid^s,  was  in  himself  a  considerable 
Syracuse—  force.  Though  a  friend  of  Dion,^  he  had  con- 
*>o  P'^jeots  tinned  high  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  until  the 
5pon  *  second  visit  of  Plato.  At  that  time  he  was 
dionysius,  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flighty 
same  time  on  account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenary 
as  Dion.  troops,  or  rather  of  the  veteran  soldiers  among 
them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down.  The  men  so 
curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the  old 
pay;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis,^ 
refusing  attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the 
furious  barbaric  paean  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to 
scale  the  walls.  ^  Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls, 
Iberians,  and  Campanians,  in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis.  But  Dionysius, 
no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny,  by  con- 
ceding all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of 
this  misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  22.   Speusip-  *  Plato,  Bpistol.  iii.  p.  818  0. 

pus,    from   Athens,    corresponded  '  Plato,   Epistol.  vii.   p.  848  B. 

both  with  Dion  and  with  Dionysius  Oi  8'  etpdpovxo  e60u<  npoc  Ta  'cei^t), 

at  Syracuse;  at  least  there  was  a  natu>v&  Tiva  ava()oi^9avTec  f)apf)apo'» 

correspondence  between  them,  read  xal  icoXefxixov*  oO  St)  «8pi687)c  Aiov6- 

as  genuine  by  Diogenes  Laeitius  oio^  7cv6|jlsvoc,  &c. 
(iv.  1,  2,  6). 
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vrbom  Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice 
and  treachery — according  to  the  judffement  both  of  Plato 
and  of  all  around  him.^  As  an  exile,  Herakleidls  now 
brought  word  to  Dion  that  Dionysius  could  not  even  rely 
upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom  he  treated  with  a 
parsimony  the  more  revoltmg  as  they  contrasted  it  with 
the  munificence  of  his  father. >  HerakleidSs  was  eager  to 
cooperate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 
IBut  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was 
not  ready  so  soon  as  Dion;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  soon  broke  out.3 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his 
own  character  and  habits.    The  commanding  weakneis 
energy  of  the  father,  far  from  being  of  service  of  ohar- 
to  the  son,  had  been  combined  with  a  jealousy  SJJlJj^te 
which  intentionally  kept  him  down  and  cramped  and 
his  growth.  He  had  always  been  weak,  petty,  hib?u^of 
destitute  of  courage  or  foresight,  and  unfit  for  Dionysius 
a  position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  ^^i™*®!*- 
and  maintained.  His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized 
by  all,  and  would  probably  have  manifested  itself  even 
more  conspicuously,  had  he  not  found  a  minister  of  so 
much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  as 
Philistus.   Hut  in  addition  to  such  known  incompetency, 
he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  every 
one  around  him  with    contempt.    He  was   perpetually 
intoxicated  and  plunged  in  dissipation.  To  put  down  such 
a  chief,  even  though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and 
armed  ships,  appeared  to  Dion  and  his  confidential  compan- 
ions an  enterprise  noway  impracticable.* 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known 
only  to  close  observers;  while  the  great  military  ^j^,^  ^^ 
force  of  Syracuse  was  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers 
every  one.    When  the  soldiers  mustered  by  Jik^nthus 
Dion  at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed  that  when\rcri?' 
they  were  destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  JjJ|^'^®/ 
sea  against  Syracuse,  they  -shrank  from  the  were  go^ng 
proposition  as  an  act  of  insanity.    They  com-  Jff**^**. 
plained  of  their  leaders  for  not  having  before     *°'^y*^'*'' 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  ill.  p.  818 ;  yii.  &o. 

p.  848,  849.  >  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  82;  Diodor. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.   vii.  p.  848  A.  xvi.  6-16. 

•  .  .   iiccyslp7)aev     iXiYoixivSoxIpou;  *  Aristotel.  Politic.  ▼.  8,  14;  Plu- 

icouiv  itapax&xounaTp6«  16  t],  tarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  These  habits  must 
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told  tbem  what  was  projected;  just  as  the  Ten  Thoasand 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus,  com- 
plained of  Klearchus  for  having. kept  back  the  fact  that 
they  were  marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required 
all  the  eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age^i  his 
dignified  presence,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  in  nis  possession,  to  remove  their  apprehensions. 
How  widely  these  apprehensions  were  felt  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan  exiles,  only 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him.  2 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample 
B.O.  857.  banquet  to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Za- 
TT-n^- J  «#    kynthus,  Dion  gave  orders  for  embarkation  in 

Eclipse  of      .  /  '.  o    .  /A      xi.   X  •    T_A   ii- 

the  moon—  the  eusumg  mormng.  Un  that  very  night  the 
5t^!5!fJl!,^o  moon  was  eclipsed.  We  have  already  seen  what 
of  the  sol-  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon  the  occur- 
aie're^**^*^  rence  of  this  same  phsenomenon  fifty -six  years 
assured  by  before,  when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the 
MUtaS- ^^*  defeated  Athenian  fleet  away  from  the  harbour 
fortunate  of  Syracuse.  3  Under  the  existing  apprehensions 
fronf^*  of  Dion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  well  have 
zakynthuB  induced  them  to  renounce  the  enterprise;  and 
to  Sicily.  gQ  it  probably  would,  under  a  general  like 
Nikias.  But  Dion  had  learnt  astronomy;  and  what  was 
of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas,  the  prophet  of  the  expedi- 
tion, besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had  received  instruction 
in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  aifrighted  soldiers  inquired 
what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of 
so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which 
promised  them  good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  the  gods  intimated  that  something  very 
brilliant  was  about  to  be  darkened  over:  now  there  was 
nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as  the  despotism  of  Diony- 
sius  at  Syracuse;  it  was  Dionysius  who  was  about  to  suffer 
eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of  Dion.*  Reassured 
by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on  board.  They 

have   probably   grown    upon   him  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22;   Diodor. 

since  the  second  departure  of  Plato,  zvi.  10. 

who  does  not  notice  them  in  his  *  Thucyd.  yii.  60.    See  Chap.  LX. 

letters.  of  this  History. 

*  Plutarch,   Dion,    c.   23.     dv^p  «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  24, 
icap7)X(jLaxu>(  ^Stj,  Ac. 
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had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour  of  the 
gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian 
breeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or 
suffering,  in  twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape 
Pachynus,  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Sicily  and  nearest 
to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus,  who  had  steered  the 
course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently  recommended 
immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther  along 
the  south-western  coast  of  the  island;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  frpm  keeping 
near  the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to 
the  main  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron 
proceeded  onward,  but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away 
from  Sicily  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping 
shipwreck.  It  was  not  without  considerable  hardship  and 
danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily,  after  five  days; 
touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa  westward  of 
Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The 
Osurthaginian  governor  of  Minoa,  Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek 
in  the  service  of  Carthase),  was  a  personal  acquaintance 
of  Dion,  and  received  him  with  all  possible  kindness; 
though  knowing  nothing  beforehand  of  nis  approach,  and 
at  first  resisting  his  landing  through  ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on 
Sicilian  ground.   The  favourable  predictions  of 
Miltas  had  been  completely  realised.    But  even  "'^'  ^^' 
that  prophet  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  S? *Heri!?^^' 
for  the  wonderful  tidings  now  heard,  which  kieia— he 
ensured  the  success  of  the  expedition.    Diony-  Dfo'nysiuB* 
sius  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a 
with  a  fleet  of  80  triremes.!   What  induced  him  ha?j„ft®* 
to  commit  so  capital  a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  quitted 
out;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a  fleet  in  f//itaw. 
the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept 
Dion,  and  supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would 
naturally  sail  along  the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  almost  universal  in  that  day.  2   Philistus 
did  not  commit  the  same  mistake  as  Nikias  had  made  in 
reference  to  Gylippus,^ — that  of  despising  Dion  because 
of  the  smallness  of  his  force.    He  watched  in  the  usual 
waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing 

>  Plntaroh,  Dion,  0.  26;  Diodor.         *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26. 
xvi.  10,  11.  *  Thuoyd.  vi.  104. 
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on  the  bold  and  nnoBiial  straight  course,  was  greatly 
&Toared  by  wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus 
watched  the  coast  of  Italy,  it  was  natural  that  DionjBius 
himself  should  keep  ffuard  with  his  main  force  at  Syracuse. 
The  despot  was  fmly  aware  of  the  disaffection  which 
reigned  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hopes  excited  by  Dion's 
project;  which  was  generally  well  known,  thougn  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer  might  be 
expected.  Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever, 
IHonysius  had  caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the 
city  tor  arms,  and  had  taken  away  all  that  he  could  find,  i 
We  may  be  sure  too  that  his  regiment  of  habitual  spies 
were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and  that  unusual  rigour 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical  juncture, 
he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  conunand  to  TimokratSs, 
the  husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and  at  this  same  critical 
juncture  Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers 
March  of  ou  hearing  of  the  departure  of  Dionysius,  which 
fferaWeia  ^®^^  Syracuse  open  and  easy  of  access.  £ager 
to  Syra-^^  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favourable  instant, 
case.  they  called  upon  their  leader  to  march  thither 

without  delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  rest  which 
he  recommended  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  provided  by  Synalus 
— with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  when  required — set  forward  on  his  march  towards 
S)rracuse.  On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was 
joined  by  200  horsemen  near  Eknomon.>  Farther  on, 
while  passing  through  Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns,  together  with  some  neighbouring 
Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band.  Lastly,  when  he 
approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  rural  population  came  id  him  also,  though 
without  arms;  making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
altogether  about  5000  men.3  Having  armed  these  volun- 
teers in  the  best  manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his 
progress  as  far  as  Akrae,  where  he  made  a  short  evening 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  10.  numbers  who  joined  him  at  about 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26,  27;   Dio-  5000  men,  which  is  very  credible, 
dor.  xvi.  9.  Diodoras  gives  the  number  exag- 

*  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27) gives  the  gerated,  at  20,000  (xvi.  9). 
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halt.  From  thence,  receiviDg  good  news  from  Syracuse, 
he  recommenced  his  march  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over  the  river 
Anapus;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  without 
any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising 
sun  disclosed  his  army  to  the  view  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  im- 
patiently watching  for  him.  He  was  seen 
offering  sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and 
putting  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  the  God  Helios, 
then  just  showing  himself  above  the  horizon, 
the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus  employed; 
while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encouragement 
of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also,  i  Elate  and  enthu- 
siastic, they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge 
which  formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a 
running  pace  across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the 
southern  cliff  of  Epipolse  from  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter  of  Syracuse  called 
Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the  chapel  of  Apollo 
Tenienites.2  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  resplendent 
armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100  of 
his  Peloponnesians.    His  brother  Megakles  was  on  one 


Dion 

crosses  the 
river  Ana- 
pus, and 
approaches 
the  gates  of 
Syracuse. 

He  wore 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These 
picturesque  details  about  the  march 
of  Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  as  Plutarch  had  before  him 
the  narrative  of  Timonidgs,  a  com- 
panion of  Dion,  and  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition.  Timonidds 
wrote  an  account  of  what  passed 
to  Speusippus  at  Athens,  doubtless 
for  the  information  of  Plato  and 
their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plu- 
tarch, Dion.  c.  81-85). 

Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  also 
a  person  named  Simonidia  who 
wrote  to  Speusippus,  to<;  latopla? 
£v  al«  xax  STETdx^i  ta?  itpa^eK;  Aiu)v6« 
Ts  xai  BlcDvo<:  (iv.  1,  6).  Probably 
Simonides  may  be  a  misnomer  for 
Timonides. 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Ana- 

VOL.  X, 


basis  of  Alexander,  had  written 
narratives  of  the  exploits  both  of 
Dion  and  Timoleon.  Unfortunately 
these  have  not  been  preserved ;  in- 
deed Photius  himself  seems  never 
to  have  seen  them  (Photius,  Co- 
dex, 92). 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  'Enel  8' 
el97)X0ev  6  Aiu>v  xaToc  t&(  MsviTi^ac 
nuXac,&c. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  con- 
cur in  thinking,  that  the  reading 
ought  to  be  td?  TejjieviTlSo?  nO- 
Xa^.  The  statue  and  sacred  ground 
of  Apollo  Temenitds  was  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  portion 
of  Syracuse,  and  would  naturally 
be  selected  to  furnish  a  name  for 
the  gates.  No  meaning  can  be  as* 
signed  for  the  phrase  MsvixlSa^. 
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side  of  him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the 
other;  all  three,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers 
also,  still  crowned  with  their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if 
marching  in  a  joyous  festival  procession,  with  victory 
already  assured.  ^ 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance. 
Mistake  of  TimokratSs  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  large 
?*ft  a^"**'  mercenary  force  as  viceregent),  while  he  sent 

governor  of  an  express  to  apprise  Dionysius,  kept  his  chief 
y'»cuBe  In  hold  on  the  two  military  positions  or  horns  of 
of^Diony^^  ^0  city;  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  one  extremity, 
sins.  and  EpipolsB  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.     It 

has  already  been  mentioned  that  Epipolro  was  a  triangular 
slope,  with  walls  bordering  both  the  northern  and  southern 
cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle  on  the  western  apex,  where 
stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus.  Between  Ortygia  and 
Epipolse  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse,  wherein 
the  ffreat  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection  of 
the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road, 
for  fear  of  revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have 
occupied  the  important  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not 
a  report  reached  him  that  Dion  was  directing  his  attack 
first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having  properties  in 
Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolse  to  go  thither  and 
defend  them.  2  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  inten- 
tionally spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off 
much  of  the  garrison  elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timo- 
krates; insomuch  that  Dion  was  allowed  to  make  his  night 
march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to  find  it  unoccupied. 

It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the 

-.      ^  .  rising  sun  had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion 

rising  of  crossing  the  Anapus.  The  effect  produced  upon 

the  Syra-  |;he  Syracusans  in  the  populous  quarters  was 

we^icome  clectric.    They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome 

and  assist  their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty 

Timokratfti  which  had  huug  about  their  necks  for  forty- 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,   0.   27,  28,  29.     worn  by  this  approaching  army. 
Diodorus  (xvi.  10)  also  mentions        *  Platarch,  Dion,  0.  S7. 
the  striking  fact  of  the  wreaths 
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eight  years.  Sach  of  the  mercenaries  of  Diony*  *■  o'jHged 
sius  as  were  in  these  central  portions  of  the  city  the^litj,^  * 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipolse,  while  i«ftjing  Or- 
his  police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  Epipoue 
undergo  the  full  terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance,  i  garrisoned. 
Far  from  being  able  to  go  forth  against  Dion,  TimokratSs 
could  not  even  curb  the  internal  insurrection.  So  thoroughly 
was  he  intimidated  by  the  reports  of  his  terrified  police, 
and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous  burst  of  wrath  among 
a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan  had  Ions  been 
accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that  he  did  not 
think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolse.  But  he  could  not 
find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his 
troops  were  crossing  the  low  plain  between  Epipolse  and 
the  Great  Harbour.  It  only  remained  for  him  therefore 
to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  escape  from 
Epipolse  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western  side.  To 
justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still 
farther  to  paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius.^ 
Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where 
the  principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire.  Entry  of 
and  the  multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  J*^^  *°*® 
acclamations,  were  assembled  to  meet  him.  — joy^ofuie 
Halting  at  the  gate,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  citizens- 
sound,  and  entreated  silence;  after  which  he  cfaims' 
formsJly  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  liberty. 
Megakles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Dionysian  despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  acclamations 
redoubled  as  he  and  his  soldiers  entered  the  city,  first 
through  Neapolis,  next  by  the  ascent  up  to  Achradina; 
the  main  street  of  which  (broad,  continuous,  and  straight, 
as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city  3)  was  decorated  as  on  a  day 
of  jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  tables,' 

'  Plutarch,    De    Onriositate,    p.  maximum,    pulcherrimse   portions, 

623  A.  ornatissimum  prytaneum,   amplis- 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  28;   Diodor.  sima  est  curia,   templumque  egre. 

ZYi.  10.  gium    Joyis    Olympii;    cesteraeque 

'  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  63.    "Altera  urbis  partes,  und  totd  vid  perpetua, 

autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,   cui  no-  multisque  transyersis,  diyisse,  pri- 

men  Acradina  est:   in  qu&  forum  yatis  sedificiis  continentur." 
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and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festival.  As  Dion 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane  formed 
in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful 
prayers  addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.  ^  Every  house 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women, 
freemen  and  slaves,  took  part  alike;  the  outburst  of  feelings 
long  compressed  and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with 
its  inquisitorial  police  and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing 
_  but  passive  impulses.  Having  infused  courage 
senta  Wra-  into  his  soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens  by 
self  at  the  i^ig  triumphant  procession  through  Achradina, 
infronf  of  he  descended  to  the  level  ground  in  front  of 
Ortygia—  Ortygia.  That  stronghold  was  still  occupied  by 
the  garrison  theDionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus  challenged 

t°o'come*oSt    *^    ^^^^   ^^^^    *^^    ^^^^'      ^^^    ^^®    flight    of 

andTgh^^  Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while 
is  chosen  the  imposing  demonstration  and  unanimous 
the?yra-^  rising  of  the  people  in  Achradina — which  they 
cusansjwith  must  partly  have  witnessed  from  their  walls, 
Mega'ki6s^'  and  partly  learnt  through  fugitive  spies  and 
and  several  partisans — struck  them  with  discouragement 
others.  ^^^  terror;  so  that  they  were  in  no  disposition 

to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  fortifications.  Their  backward- 
ness was  hailed  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent 
citizens,  whom  Dion  now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of 
freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of  the  acropolis  with  its  Penta- 
pyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a  lofty  and  magnificent  sun- 
dial, erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  Mounting  on  the 
top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the  despot  on 
one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other, 
Dion  addressed  2  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans 

*■  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  29;  Diodor.  dxp6noXtv  xai  xd  nevrdicuXa,  Aio- 

xvi.ll.  Compare  the  manifestationB  vyoiou  xaTaaxeuaaavTO?,  ^XioTponiov 

of  the  inhabitants  of  Skiond   to-  xaxacpavec  xal  &'j;7]X6v.     'Enl  TOUTtp 

wards  Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  121).  npoo[)dc  eST2|jLT]Y6piQos,  xat  7cap(up[jLT)os 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29 ;   Diodor.  toi)(;  itoXItoc  dvTsxeaQai  t^<;  eXcoSe- 

xvi.  10,  11.    The  description  which  pla«. 

Plutarch  gives  of  the  position  of  The  sun-dial  was  thus  under  the 

this   sun-dial  is  distinct,    and   the  acropolis,     that    is,    in    the    low 

harangue   which    Dion    delivered  .  ground,   immediately  adjoining  to 

while  standing  upon  it,  is  an  im-  Ortygia ;  near  the  place  where  the 

pressive  fact:— 'Hv    5'    bnb    t7)v  elder  Dionysius  la  stated  to  have 
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around,  exhorting  them  to  strenuous  efiforts  in  defence  of 
their  newly  acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them 
to  elect  generals  for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  total  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syra- 
cusans,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  named  Dion  and  his 
brother  Megakles  generals  with  full  powers.  But  both 
the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be  elected 
along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third 
day!  after  his  landing  in  Sicily;  and  such  the   j^j^^  ^^  _ 
first  public  act  of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom ;  tures  Epi' 
the  first  after  that  fatal  vote  which,  forty-eight  ^^^^^^ 
years  before,  had  elected  the  elder  Dionysius  He'erects 
general  plenipotentiary,  and  placed  in  his  hands   *  iJ^i.* ' 
the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  con-  J^a  to  sea, 
sequences.    In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  J?  ^'^^.^^  ^^ 
was  vigorously  employed  against  the  common        ^***" 
enemy.     He  immediately  attacked  Epipolse;  and  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in  it  by  the  fugitive 
Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire  possession 
of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which  a 
little  courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This 
acquisition,  made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side 

Thus,  he  says  that  Dion,  ''wishing 
to  harangue  the  people  himself, 
went  up  through  Aohradina"  (Bou- 
X6p.evoc  Se  xal  St'  iauxoO  icpooaYO- 
peuffai  TOO?  dv9pu>7couc,  dvigei  8ia  ttjc 
'Axpo^Stv^^),  while  the  place  from 
which  Dion  did  harangue  the  people 
was  down  under  the  acropolis  of 
Ortygia. 

Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about 
the  localities,  nor  does  he  say 
anything  about  the  sun-dial  or  the 
exact  spot  from  whenceDion  spoke, 
though  he  mentions  the  march  of 
Dion  through  Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plu* 
tarch  calls  toc  nevxdnuXa  are  the 
same  as  what  Diodorus  (xv.  74) 
indicates  in  the  words  xal?  paaiXi- 
xal?  xaXoufxevaic  nuXaic. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion.  c.  6. 


placed  his  large  porticoes  and 
market-bouse  (Diodor.  xiv.  7),  and 
where  the  younger  Dionysius 
erected  the  funereal  monument  to 
his  father  (xr.  74).  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  sun-dial,  Dion  must 
have  descended  from  the  height  of 
Achradina.  Now  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Dion  went  up  through  Achra- 
dina (dv^ei  5td  x^c  'A^paSiv^^).  It 
is  plain  that  he  must  have  come 
down  again  from  Achradina,  though 
Plutarch  does  not  specially  men- 
tion it.  And  if  be  brought  his  men 
closeunder  the  walls  of  the  enemy's 
garrison,  this  can  hardly  have  been 
for  any  other  reason  than  that 
which  I  have  assigned  in  the  text. 
Plutarch  indicates  the  separate 
localities  with  tolerable  clearness, 
but  he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous 
description   of  the   whole    march. 
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and  diBcooragement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  went  far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest.  It 
not  only  reduced  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the 
limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also  enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many 
state  prisoners,  ^  who  became  ardent  partisans  of  the  re- 
volution. Following  up  his  success,  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up  com- 
pletely on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
wall  of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus 
Lakkius,  at  the  other.  ^  He  at  the  same  time  provided 
arms  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those 
spare  arms  which  he  had  deposited  with  Synalus  at  Minoa. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any 
sally  to  impede  him;  so  that  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  he 
had  not  only  received  his  arms  from  Synalus,  but  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the  blockading  cross- 
wall.  3 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having 
Betum  of  ^®®^  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the 
Dionyaius  express  Sent  to  Mm),  Dionysius  returned  with 
He^t'tiesTo  ^is  fleet  to  Ortygia.*  Fatally  indeed  was  his 
negotiate  position  changed.  The  islet  was  the  only  por- 
^^l\^^^^  tion  of  the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that 
syraousans  too  was  shut  up  ou  the  land-side  by  a  block- 
themlJy*'  ading  wall  nearly  Completed.  All  the  rest  of  the 
fallacious  city  was  occupied  by  bitter  enemies  instead 
ti'ons!"*"  °^  ^y  subjects.  Leontini  also,  and  probably 
many  of  his  other  dependences  out  of  Syracuse, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting. »  Even  with  the 
large  fleet  which  he  had  brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not 
think  himself  strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the 
field,  but  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a 
private  intrigue  with  Dion ;  who,  however,  refused  to  receive 
any  separate  propositions,  and  desired  him  to  adress  them 

>  Plutarch,  Dioiii  o.  29.  blockading  cross-wall. 

■  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  29 ;  Diodor.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

XT.  12.    Plutarch  says,  ttjv  fis  dxp6-  *  This  return  of  Dionysius,  seven 

noXiv  dneTEixtos— Diodorus  is  more  days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is 

specific— Ttbv  $e  Supaxoualiuv  xaxsa-  specified   both    by    Plutarch    and 

xcuvxoTUDv  8x  QaXdaiJi^c  sic  OdXaaoav  Diodorus  (Plutarch,  Dion,  0.26-29; 

SittTetxlofxaTa,  &o.   These  are  valu-  Diodor.  xvi.  11). 

able  words  as  indicating  the  line  *  Diodor.  xvi.  16, 
and  the  two  terminations  of  Dion's 
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publicly  to  the  freemen,  citizens  of  Syracuse.  *  Accordingly, 
he  sent  envoys  tendering  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the 
present  day  would  be  culed  a  constitution.  He  demanded 
only  moderate  taxation,  and  moderate  fulfilments  of  mili- 
tary service,  subject  to  their  own  vote  of  consent.  But  the 
Syracusans  lauffhed  the  offer  to  scorn,  and  Dion  returned 
in  their  same  the  peremptory  reply, — that  no  proposition 
from  Dlonysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total  abdication; 
adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on  the 
score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionvsius,  if  he  did  abdicate, 
both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions.  These 
terms  Dionysius  affected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys 
might  be  sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both 
Dion  and  the  Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  offer,  with- 
out for  a  moment  questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  Syracusans,  approved  by  Dion,  were  de- 
spatched as  envoys  to  Dionysius.  A  general  confidence  pre- 
vailed, that  the  retirement  of  the  despot  was  now  assured ; 
and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  employed  against  him,  full 
of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  became  negligent  of 
their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade;  many  of  them 
even  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.     Contriving  to 
prolong  the  discussion,    so  as   to  detain  the  gudden 
envoys  in  Ortygia  all  night,  he  ordered  at  day-  aaiiy  made 
break  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  soldiers,  whom  g^g^Jo'sar- 
he  had  previously  stimulated  both  by  wine  and  prise  the 
by  immense  promises  in  case  of  victory. »   The  ^^i^^l^^ 
sally  was  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  nearly  sao- 
successful.    One  half  of  Dion's  soldiers  were  ®JJatbrave- 
encamped  to  guard  the  cross- wall  (the  other  ry,  efforts,' 
half  being  quartered  in  Achradina),  together  oJ^ilm-he 
with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.  But  so  little  at  length 
were  they  prepared  for  hostilities,  that  the  "tao^and* 
assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  recovers'^ 
carried  the  wall  at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  *^®  ^*^^' 
sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  wall  (which  was 
probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as  well  as  to  charge 
the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  Syracusans,  surprised 
and  terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Their  flight 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  30.   c|xitXi^ao<     antiquity.    Diodor.  xvi.  11,  12.    xh 
ttvpsTou.    It  is  rare  that  we  read     lA^YeQo^  tu>v  cicaifYsXiwv. 
of  this  proceeding  with  soldiers  in 
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partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers;  who 
resisted  hravely,  hut  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.  Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as 
an  officer  and  as  a  soldier.  He  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks 
essential  to  the  effective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite. 
But  his  orders  were  unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded 
in  the  confusion:  his  troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants 
gained  ground,  and  the  day  seemed  evidently  going  against 
him.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  other  resource,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  attached  soldiers, 
and  threw  himself,  though  now  an  elderly  man,  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  The  struggle  was  the  more  violent 
as  it  took  place  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis 
on  the  other.  Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion 
being  conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  and  the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most 
obstinate  in  Grecian  history. »  Darts  rattled  against  both 
liis  shield  and  his  helmet,  while  his  shield  was  also  pierced 
through  by  several  spears  which  were  kept  from  his  body 
only  by  the  breastplate.  At  length  he  was  wounded 
through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But  this 
forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his 
own  troops,  that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled 
efforts  against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  com- 
mander in  his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand  mounted 
on  horseback,  rode  into  Achradina,  and  led  forth  to  the 
battle  that  portion  of  his  troops  which  were  there  in 
garrison.  These  men,  fresh  and  good  soldiers,  restored 
the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came  back  to  the  field,  all 
joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Dionysian  assailants 
were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of  Ortygia. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe;  that  of  Dionysius  800 
men;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  12.  *0  8e  Altov  dveX-  «U  ax^vov  tokov. 

ulaxujc   i:apeffi:ov8r)(x«vo«,   ixexi   tu>v  The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear 

dipl(jT<ov    oTpaxKoxiv     diciivxa    xoU  (see    Wesaeling^s    note)  ;   but    we 

itoXepiloK'  xal  ouvd^'a^  H-^^X'''}^'  noXiiv  gather  from  the  passage  informa- 

gKolst   (p6vov  iv  ataSlcp.    'OXiYCf}  8e  tion  about  the  topography  of  Sy- 

SiaoxTj|xaxi,x-^(;8iaxeixloulau>,|A&x^<  racuse. 
6'jotjCj  auviSpapie  icX^Qo^  axpaxiu)xu>v 
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(nnder  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried 
with  magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising 
himself  with  the  survivors.  * 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this 
battle  had  proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates 
maintained  himself  in  Epipolae,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius 
to  remain  master  of  Epipolse  as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the 
success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in  Syracuse  would  have 
been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory. 
The  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude   ^^    ^^  ^^ 
to  the   Dionian  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  aga^n 
wreath  to  the  value  of  100  minse;  while  these   ^^^^^Jj^^ij^^^ 
soldiers,  charmed  with  the  prowess   of  their  -Pefforta^of 
general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.  Dion  ^ijj^jf?^' 
immediately  began  the  re  -  establishment  of  the  fleet— ani. 
damaged  cross -wall,  which  he  repaired,  com-  ^""ii®^^?*^* 
pleted,  and  put  under  effective  guard  for  the  JJoin  *Pe*io- 
future.2    Dionysius  no  longer  tried  to  impede   P^J^jf^y. 
it  by  armed  attack.  But  as  he  was  still  superior  to  cooper-' 
at  sea,  he  transported  parties  across  the  harbour   ate  against 
to  ravage  the  country  for  provisions,  and  de-     ^^^y'*'*** 
spatched  vessels  to  bring  in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  super- 
iority at  sea  was   presently  lessened  by  the   arrival  of 
Herakleides   from  Peloponnesus, 3  with   twenty  triremes, 
three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers.   The  Syracusans, 
now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  shipboard, 
got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.   All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the 
grasp  of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force 
belonging  to  the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews 
of  some  of  the  ships  (who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,* 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  SO ;  Diodor. 
xvl.  12,  13. 

^  Diopor.^xvi.  13. 

■  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  Plutarch  states 
that  Herakleidds  brought  only 
seven  triremes.  But  the  force 
stated  by  Diodorus  (given  iu  my 
text)  appears  more  probable.  It  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  explain  the 
number  of  ships  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  presently  appear  as  pos- 
sessing.    Moreover    the  great  im- 


portance, which  Herakleidds  steps 
into,  as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more 
easily  accounted  for. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  86.  About 
the  Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia, 
see  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plato, 
Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  When  I'lato 
was  at  Syracuse,  in  danger  from 
the  mercenaries,  the  Athenian 
seamen,  there  employed,  gave 
warning  to  him  as  their  country- 
man. 
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with  an  intermixture  of  Athenians,  doubtless  of  democra- 
tical  sentiments)  must  have  deserted  from  the  despot  to 
the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships,  since  we  presently 
find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  ^  which 
they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Phi- 
Arrivai  of    listus,  who  brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet 
Phiiistas      from  the  Tarentine  Qulf,  but  also  a  considerable 
fleet  to'the  regiment  of  cavalry.      With  these  latter,  and 
aid  of  Dio-  some  Other  troops  besides,  Philistus  undertook 
Battle' in      &^  expedition  against  the  revolted  Leontini. 
the  Great     But  though  he  made  his  way  into  the  town  by 
be*weeS^       night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defend- 
the  fleet  of  ers,  seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse.^ 
rnd^tha?  of       To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was 
the  Syra-      yet  more  indispensable  for  Philistus  to  maintain 
pwiistus  is  "is  superiority  at  sea  against  the  growing  naval 
defeated       power  of  the  Syracusans,  now  commanded  by 
and  slain.     J^erakleid^s.  3    After  several    partial    engage- 
ments, a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.     Both  fleets  were  sixty 
triremes  strong.     At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward, 
appeared  likely  to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune 
of  the  day  turned  against  him.    His  ship  was  run  ashore, 
and  himself,  with  most  part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by 
the  enemy.    To  escape  captivity,  he  stabbed  himself.  The 
wound  however  was  not  mortal;  so  that  he  fell  alive,  being 
now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, — 
who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him  brutally,  and   at 
length  cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged  his  body 
by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.*    Kevolting  as 
this  treatment  is,   we  must   recollect    that  it  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted 
on  the  Rhegine  general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  iJionysian  dynasty  perished  with 
The  Diony.  Philistus,  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  ser- 
sian  dyna-  vants.  He  had  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of 
perished  **  Usurpation — its  eighteenth  Brumaire :  his  timely, 
vrith  though  miserable  death,  saved  him  from  sharing 

Philistus,      ijj  i^  i^gt  ^^y  q£  exile— its  St,  Helena. 

*  DiodoT.  xvi.  16.  pompas)    Theopomp.   Pragm.    812, 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  ed.  Didot),  which  seems  to  refer  to 

*  See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth     this  point  of  time. 

Book  of  the  Philippioa  of  Theo-        *  Diod.  xvi.  16 ;   Plut.,  Dion  o.  86 
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Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius 
bad  lost  all  chance  of  overcoming  the  Syra-  intrigues 
cusans  by  force.  But  he  had  now  farther  lost,  of  Diony- 
through  the  victory  of  Herakleides,  his  superi-  Sfon  ?n^'* 
ority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of  Syracuse, 
maintaining  himself  permanently  m  Ortygia.  The  triumph 
of  Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in  the 
dust.  But  though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  for- 
midable by  his  means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in 
Syracuse.  His  ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became 
more  vehement  than  ever.  Obliged  to  forego  empire  him- 
self, yet  resolved  at  any  rate  that  Dion  should  be  ruined 
along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of  base  manoeuvres; 
availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Syra- 
cusans.the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion,  and 
what  was  more  important .  than  all — the  relationship  of 
Dion  to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the 
signal  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.    But  he  had  Eeiation- 
been  nursed  in  the  despotism,  of  which  his  fiather  ship  of 
had  been  one  of  the   chief  founders ;  he  was  SiSSys'iin' 
attached  by  every  tie  of  relationship  to  Diony-  dynasty— 
sius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his  former  wife,  and   JStwta^ned 
his  children,  were  still  dwelling  in  the  acropolis,   against  Mm 
The  circumstances  therefore  were  such  as  to  sug-   gLacusans 
gest  to  the  Syracusans  apprehensions,  noway  un-  —Ms 
reasonable,  that  some  private  bargain  might  be   ^^^miers 
made  by  Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that  the  emi-  ki  vairy  of 
nent  services  which  he  had  just  rendered  might  Herakiei- 
only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a  fresh  despot- 
ism in  his  person.  Such  suspicions  received  much  counten- 
ance from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,with  a  mascu- 
line ahd  magnanimous  character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to 
be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  The  friendly 
letters  from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at 
Athens  (possibly  those  from  Timonides  to  Speusippus) 
shortly  after  the  victory,  contained  much  complaint  of  the 
repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion;  which  defect  the  philosopher 
exhorted  his  friend  to  amend,  i     All  those,  whom  Dion*s 

'  Plato.  Epist.  iy.  p.  321  B tou  dpcaxciv  toTc   av9pu>iioi<  xal  xb 

£v9u|xou  8s  xai  Sxt  fioxcic  tiolv  evSce-  icpaTTStv  caTiv^  7)  S'  auddSsia  cp'viixlf 

ccapu);  ToO  TCpoffi^xovToc  QspaitsuTixb?  ^uvoixo;. 
ei'voii'   (XT)  ouv  XavQavsTU)  at  Sxt  Stdi 
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arrogance  offended,  were  confirmed  in  their  suspicion  of  his 
despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  protection  to  his 
rival  Herakleides.  This  latter — formerly  general  in  the 
service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  hy  flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  I)ion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but 
had  since  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  consider- 
able force,  including  several  armed  ships.  Though  not 
present  at  the  first  entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until 
Ortygia  had  already  been  placed  under  blockade,  Hera- 
kleides was  esteemed  the  equal  of  Dion  in  abilities  and  in 
military  efficiency;  while  with  regard  to  ulterior  designs,  he 
had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free  from  connexion 
with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust.  Moreover  his 
manners  were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to  Plutarch,  i 
more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous  in 
criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather 
Herakiei-  at  sea  than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  be- 
^**  ed  ad-  came  indispensable;  so  that  Herakleides,  who 
mirai.  Dion  had  brought  the  greatest  number  of  triremes, 
®*°"8  h»™  naturally  rose  in  importance.  Shortly  after  his 
posed,  and  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  a  vote 
then  moves  to  appoint  him  admiral.  But  Dion,  who  seems 
hiiTre-ap!*'  Only  to  have  heard  of  thisvote  after  it  had  pass- 
pointment.  ed,  protested  against  it  as  derogating  from  the 
full  powers  which  the  Syracusans  had  by* their  former  vote 
conferred  upon  himself.  Accordingly  the  people,  though 
with  reluctance,  cancelled  their  vote,  and  deposed  Hera- 
kleides. Having  then  gently  rebuked  Herakleides  for 
raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the  common  enemy  was 
still  dangerous,  Dion  convened  another  assembly;  wherein 
he  proposed,  from  himself,  the  appointment  of  Herakleides 
as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own.  2    The  right  of 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  82.  8t]^,  tujv  5e  (xio8of6p(ov  *Ap)riXaoc  6 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.    It  would      Au|xaio<:. 

seem   that  this  Herakleidds  is  the  Probably  also  AthSnis  is  the  same 

person  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  person  named  as /^<hant5  or  AfTiana* 

ftom  the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Phi-  by  Diodorns  and  Plutarch  (Diodor. 

lippica  of  Theopompus  (Theop.Fr.  xr.  94;  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23- 

212,  ed.  Didot) :—  37).    He  wrote   a  history  of  Syra- 

npooTdxai  Ss  T'^;  icoXeu);  -^oav  Ttbv  cusan  affairs  during  the  period  of 

\t.it  2upaxo'j9lu>v  'A6if)vt<  xal  'HpaxXcl-  Dion  and  Timoleon,  beginning  from 
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nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  SyracusanS;  humi- 
liated Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well 
as  the  fleet  which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — 
together  with  provocation  to  employ  that  power  for  the 
ruin  of  Dion ;  who  thus  laid  himself  doubly  open  to  genuine 
mistrust  from  some,  and  to  intentional  calumny  from  others. 
It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  means  afforded  to  Dionysius  j^^^^  ^^^ 
for  personal  intrigue  directed  against  Dion,  and  caiam- 
Though  the  vast  majority  of  Syracusans  were  J*  a^j^f^^*®*^ 
hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there  were  among  them  inoiTin 
many  individuals  connected  with  those  serving  ^^''Jj®*"^'^. 
under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  put  agemeS  "' 
in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  ^  ^*°°y" 
the  complete  defeat  of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his 
soli  citations -for  peace;  to  which  Dion  returned  the  peremp- 
tory answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  until  Dio- 
nysius abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out 
heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from 
his  female  relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  misery  endured  by  these  poor  women; 
together  with  prayers  that  he  would  relax  in  his  hostility. 
To  avert  su^picion,  Dion  caused  the  letters  to  be  opened 
and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusan  assembly;  but  their 
tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether  expressed  or  not, 
unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's  sympathies. 
One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription  the 
words  "Hipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At 
first  many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a 
communication  so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and 
the  letter  was  publicly  read.  It  proved  to  come,  not  from 
the  youthful  Hipparinus,  but  from  Dionysius  himself,  and 
was  insidiously  worded  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  It  began  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that  great  power, 
as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin,  for  the 
sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion 

862  B.C.,  and  continuing  the  history     Grsec.   Fragm.  ed.  Didot,  vol.  li. 
of   Fhilistus.      See    Historicorum     p.  81. 
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would  consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion 
refused,  the  sharpest  tortures  against  hb  female  relatives 
and  his  son.  ^ 

This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own 
purpose,  was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  pro- 
Dion  by  ^  testation  on  the  part  of  Bion.  Without  doubt 
the  8yra-  his  refusal  would  be  received  with  cheers  by  the 
maiSy  in  assembly,  but  the  letter  did  not  the  less  instil 
conae-:  i^g  intended  poison  into  their  minds.  Plutarclt 
hiVrefa-**  displays  2  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  knowledge 
tjong^ip  to  of  human  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the 
sian  family.  Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress 
Calumnies  them  with  suspicious  of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring 
^  ^" ''  his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such  touching 
appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for 
the  situation,  which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could 
assure  them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  Dion?  or  who  could  foretell 
which,  among  painfully  conflicting  sentiments,  woula 
determine  his  conduct?  The  position  of  Dion  forbade 
the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  mil  confidence.  Moreover 
his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes  of 
mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well 
as  against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syra- 
cusan  named  Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Diony- 
sius,  made  a  violent  speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
warning  his  countrymen  to  beware  of  Dion,  lest  they 
should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a  strict  and  sober 
despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxicated.  On 
the  next  day  Sosis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a  wound 
on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech. 
Many  persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused 
his  cause ;  while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the 
allegation,  and  in  obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of 
its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  wound 
was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by  Sosis  himself  with  a  razor, 
and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infamous  calumny  which 
he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.  3  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delinquent 
of  shameless  falsehood.    But  there  were  numerous  other 

1  FlaUroh,  Dion,  c.  81.  *  Flntarch,  Dion,  c.  82. 

'  Plutaroh,  Dion,  c.  84. 
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attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the 
same  hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end. ' 
Every  day  the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the 
Syracusans,  towards  Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more 
embittered. 

The   naval  victory  gained  by  Kerakleides  and  the 
Syracusan   fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  Farther 
the  spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  glory  of  ^ll^% 
the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence  D?^nyBiuB. 
of  Dion.     The  belief  gained  ground  that  even  ^/^fy^^ 
without  him  and  his  soldiers,  the  Syracusans  Ortygia't? 
could  defend  themselves,  and  gain  possession  of  J*j|^i    ^^^ 
Ortygia.     It  was  now  that 'the  defeated  Diony-  sonAp^uo- 
sius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion,  kraws  in 
offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  th"gaCTi-° 
garrison,  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equi-  ><»^* 
valent  to  five  months'  full  pay — on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large 
and  productive  portion  (called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan 
territory.    Dion  again  refused  to  reply,  desiring  him  to 
address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising  them  to  accept 
the  terms,  i     Under  the  existmg  mistrust  towards  Dion, 
this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  col- 
lusion between  him  and  Dionysius.   Kerakleides  promised, 
that  if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia 
blocked  up  until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all 
in  it  as  prisoners.    But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius 
contrived  to  elude  his  vigilance  and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in 
Italy,  with  many  companions  and  much  property,  leaving 
Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest  son  ApoUokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and 
rendered  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  b.o.  86«. 
the  despot  brought  considerable  discredit  on  increased 
Herakleid^s.    Probably  the  Dionian  partisans  be*tween°^ 
were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach.    To  create  5*°",^*? 
for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Herakleides  warmly  dfts— Dion 
espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named  **  d^?°*^'i 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property;  d?er8  de-°  ' 
a  proposition,  which,  considering  the  sweeping  P'ivod  of 
alteration  of  landed  property  made  by  the  Dio-  to*them-^' 
nysian*  dynasty,  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  new  genet- 
been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of  name'd. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  87}  Diodor.  xvi.  17. 
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retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  poor  citizens.  Dion  opposed  tBe  motion 
strenuously,  but  was  outvoted.  Other  suggestions  also, 
yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and  even  pointedly  directed 
against  him,  were  adopted.  Lastly,  Herakleides,  enlarging 
upon  his  insupportable  arrogance,  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  decree  that  new  generals  shoi:dd  be  appointed,  and 
that  the  pay  due  to  theDionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public  purse.  * 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  thatDion  was  thus  divested 
of  his  command,  about  nine  months  after  his  arrival  at  Syra- 
cuse. 2  Twenty-five  new  generals  were  named,  of  whom 
Herakleides  was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust, 
whereby  the  soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay 
B.C.  866.  j^g  ^^  them,  was  dictated  by  pure  antipathy 
forced \o  against  Dion:  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
retreat  from  applied  to  thoso  soldiers  who  had  come  with 
bad* con'-''  Herakleides;  moreover  the  new  generals  sent 
duct  of  the  private  messages  to  theDionian  soldiers,  inviting 
airand°of'  ^^^^  ^^  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  Syra- 
the  people  cusans,  in  which  case  the  grant  of  citizenship 
■oiSers-*'  ^^^  promised  to  them.  3  Had  the  soldiers  com- 
he  defends  plied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  pay  due,  or 
bu?*refu8es  some  equivalent,  must  have  been  assigned  to 
to^  employ  Satisfy  them.  But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned 
force^th'an  ^^^  invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken 
was  easen-  fidelity.  The  purpose  of  Herakleides  was,  to 
d*feno  expel  him  alone.    This  however  was  prevented 

e  enoe.  ^^  ^j^^  temper  of  the  soldiers;  who,  indignant  at 
the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated 
Dion  to  take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded 
only  to  be  led  to  the  assault.  Refusing  to  employ  force, 
Dion  calmed  their  excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their 
head  to  conduct  them  out  of  the  city;  not  without 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and  the  people 
of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as  well  as 
wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent 
enemies  of  Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal, 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37;   Diodor.     (xeoouvTO?,  Ac. 
xvi.  17.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  88. 

*  Plutarch,   Dion,    o.  88.     6spou« 
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bnt  inflamed  the  antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spnrred 
them  on  to  attack  the  soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syra- 
cuse. Their  attack,  though  repeated  more  than  once,  was 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers — excellent  troops,  3000 
in  number;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to  ensure  their  safety, 
and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  defensive.  He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up 
the  prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  for  burial,  i 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found 
the  warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  j^j^^ 
indignant  disgust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syra-  reaches 
cusans.     Allied  with  the  newly -enfranchised  Jj®®?*****"" 
Syracuse  against  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  the  tines  stand 
Leontines  not  only  received  the  soldiers  of  Dion  ^y  ^»™ 
into  their  citizenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  positive  sfraousan^ 
remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  --arrival  of 
insisting  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them.  wmTarein- 
The  Syracusans,  on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to   forcement 
Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  before  an  assembly  Dionysian 
of  all  the  allies  there  convoked.     Who  these  garrison  in 
allies  were,  our  d^iective  information  does  not     '^^^la. 
enable  us  to  say.    Their  sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion 
and  against  the  Syracusans;  who  nevertheless  stood  out 
obstinately,  refusing  all  justice  or  reparation,  2  and  fancying 
themselves  competent  to  reduce  Ortygia  without  Dion's 
assistance — since  the  provisions  therein  were  exhausted, 
and   the   garrison    was    already    suffering    from    famine. 
Despairing  of  reinforcement,  ApoUokrat^s  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when 
Nypsius,  a  Neapolitan  officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius 
from  Lokri,  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the 
head  of  a  reinforcing  fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports 
with  an  abundant  stock  of  provisions.    There  was  now  no 
farther  talk  of  surrender.    The  garrison  of  Ortygia  was 
reinforced  to   10,000  mercenary  troops  of  considerable 
merit,  and  well  provisioned  for  some  time. 3 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or 
ill-fortune,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  . 
entry  of  Nypsius.    But  they  made  a  sudden  gained  by* 
attack  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the  Herakieidds 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  89;   Diodor.        '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41;   Dlodor. 
xvi.  17.      »  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.  40.       xvi.  18,  19. 
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and  the  barbour,  and  while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves 
over  Nyp  sate  irom  an  enemy,  were  mtercnangmg  saluta- 
Bius  as  he  tions  or  aiding  to  disembark  the  stores.  This 
OrTygia— °  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several 
extrava-  of  the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined — others 
denceTn*  were  towed  oflF  as  prizes,  while  the  victory, 
Syracuse—  gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion,  prqvoked 
sa^fies^forth  extravagant  joy  throughout  Syracuse.  In  the 
from  belief  that  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out, 

masters'  the  the  citizens,  the  soldiers,  and  even  the  generals 
blockading  gave  looso  to  mad  revelry*  and  intoxication, 
forces *hiB  -  Continued  into  the  ensuing  night.  Nypsius,  an 
way  into  able  officer,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  made 
H8^and*^°  a  vigorous  night-sally.  His  troops,  issuing  forth 
Achradina.  in  good  Order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders, 
mounted  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.  Master  of  this 
important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part  of  his  men  to 
pull  it  down,  while  he  pushed  the  rest  forward  against  the 
city.  At  daybreak  the  aflFrighted  Syracusans  saw  themselves 
vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own  stronghold,  when 
neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  an  prepared  to  resist. 
The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into  Neapolis, 
which  lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia;  next  into 
Tycha,  the  other  fortified  suburb.  Over  these  they  ranged 
victorious,  vanquishing  all  the  detached  parties  of  Syra- 
cusans which  could  be  opposed  to  them.  The  streets 
became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of  plunder;  for 
asDionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  againpermanently 
ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else  except 
satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa- 
city. The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings 
in  the  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also 
the  women  and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last 
(it  appears)  they  got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  portion  of  Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene 
of  pillage,  destruction,  and  bloodshed,  was  continued 
throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger  scale; 
with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors, 
without  restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  his  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion 
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and  his  soldiers  from  Leontini.     Yet  the  appeal  to  one 
whom  they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had  ignominiously 
maltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that   Danger  and 
for  a  long  time  no  one  would  speak  out  to  pro-  J^^*g®"  **' 
pose     what    every    one    had    in    his    mind,  gang— thoy 
At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  con-  "°d  *p 
cemed  in  the  political  parties  of  the  city,  ven-   to^invoke 
tured  to   broach  the   proposition,  which  ran  *J\o  »»*  o' 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press 
of  mingled  and    opposite    emotions.      Accordingly  two 
officers  of  the  allies,  and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off 
at  full  speed  to  Leontini,  to  implore  the  instant  presence 
of  Dion.    Reaching  the  place  towards  evening,  they  en- 
countered Dion  himself  immediately  on  dismounting,  and 
described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going  on  at 
Syracuse.    Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them 
a  crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians ; 
and  a  general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which 
Dion  exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.    They  described, 
in  the  tone  of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual 
sufferings  and  the  impending  total  ruin  of  the  city;  en- 
treating oblivion  for  their  past  misdeeds,  which  were  al- 
ready but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience, 
was  heard  in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Agsembiy 
Dion  to  begin,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  ^  ^f^  r**** 
Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak;  but  for  a  time  addrega  of 
tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  ^i<>^' 
around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.  At  length 
he  found  voice  to  say:  "I  have  convened  you,  Peloponne- 
sians and  allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct.  For 
me,  deliberation  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country, 
I  shall  go  and  bury  myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you, 
if,  in  spite  of  what  has  happened,  you  still  chose  to  assist 
us,  misguided  and  unhappy  Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to 
you  that  we  still  continue  a  city.  But  if,  in  disdainful 
sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to  our  fate,  I 
here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment  to 
me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it.  Re- 
member Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you 
were  wronged,  nor  his  own'  fellow-citizens  when  they  were 
in  misery." 

2  02 
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This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them 
the  ^of-'^  ^  with  passionate  emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow 
nf"  ^'d  ^^™'  Universal  shouts  called  upon  him  to  put 
ot^^e^  himself  at  their  head  instantly  and  march  to 
Leontinet—  Syracuse;  while  the  envoys  present  fell  upon 
Ms'to^V  ^s  neck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and 
to  the  ftid  upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement 
onief '^'  hft<^  subsided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  every  man 
should  take  his  evening  meal  forthwith,  and  re- 
turn in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march  to 
Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few 

B  laota        niiles  of  the  northern  wall  of  EpipolsB.    M ess- 

of  Hera^^     engers  from  Syracuse  here  met  him,  inducing 

ut^Dlon*     him  to  slacken  his  march  and  proceed  with  cau- 

into  8^    tion.    Herakleides  and  the  other  generals  had 

renewed       ^^^^  *  message  forbidding  his  nearer  approach, 

assault  and  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be   closed 

increased      against  him;  yet  at  the  same  time,  counter- 
danger  from      °  '   ^j  r  •        J.     -J.' 
Nypsias—     mossagcs  amvcd  from  many  emment  citizens, 

unanimoni    entreating  him  to  persevere,  and  promising  him 
no^Ve'nt      both  admittance  and  support.    Nypsius,  having 
to  inrite       permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in 
^'^  Syracuse  throughout  the  preceding  day,  had 

thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  them  back  into  Ortygia 
for  the  night.  His  retreat  raised  the  courage  of  Heraklei- 
des and  his  colleagues;  who,  fancying  that  t^e  attack  was 
now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they  had  per- 
mitted to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion;  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat 

good.  But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  un- 
eceived  them.  Njrpsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater 
ferocity  than  before,  completed  the  demolition  of  the  wall  of 
blockaaebefore  Ortygia,  and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merci- 
less hand  throughout  all  the  streets  of  Syracuse.  There  was  on 
this  day  less  of  pillage,  but  more  of  wholesale  slaughter. 
Men,  women,  and  children  perished  indiscriminately,  and 
nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians  except  to  make 
Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To  accelerate 
the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  they  fully 
expected— they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with 
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torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants 
knew  not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their 
houses,  or  the  sword  without.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  corpses^  wnile  the  fire  gained  ground  perpetually, 
threatening  to  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  city. 
Under  such  terrible  circumstances,  neither  Herakleides, 
himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals,  could  hold  out 
any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to  whom  even 
the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with  press- 
ing entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest 
delay  would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.  * 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  wheiiL  these 
last  cries  of  distress  reached  him.   Immediately  ™ 
hurrying  forward  his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  o£*Dfon* 
not  inferior  to  his  own,  at  a  running  pace,  he  *^***  _??'•" 
reached  speedily  the  gates  called  Hexapyla,  in  draws  up 
the  northern  wall  of  Epipolse.  "When once  within   his  troops 
these  gates,  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called   ivightfui** 
the   Hekatompedon.2     His  light-armed    were  ^J^^^**®.^ 
sent  forward  at  once  to  arrest  the  destroying  ^      «  «  7- 
enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites  until  he  could  form 
them  into  separate  columns  under  proper  captains,  along 
with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with  demonstra- 
tions of  grateful  reverence.    He  distributed  them  so  as  to 
enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the 
troops  of  Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.^    Being  now 
within  the  exterior  fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of 
EpipolsB,  there  lay  before  him  the  tripartite  interior  city — 
Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.    Each  of  these  parts  had  its 
separate  fortification;  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis  lay  an 
unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to  Achradina, 
the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  wall.  It  is 
probable  that  these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partial- 
ly  neglected  since  the  construction  of  the  outer  walls 
along  Epipolae,  which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed 
the  principal  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy.    Moreover 
the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having  been  masters  of  the  three 
towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around  them,  for  several 

■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.  TdpiitaSov  Xc7o|Ji.ivT)v,  Ac. 

*  Diodor.  xri.  20.    Siavuasc  hHiO^  '  Plutarch,   Dion,  o.  45.    6pQlooc 

Ttjv  fiU  Supaxo'Joa^  686v,  fjxz  7ip6<;  xot  X6xooc  noiu>v  xai  6iatpu>v  xa^ijYejjLO- 

*£^dcituXoe,  Ac.  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45  viaC}    Situx;    6[jlou    noXXax^Bcv    oLpioi 

cloi^^^*  ^^^  TU>v  icuXu>v  cU  TTjv'Exa-  npoatpipoixo  ^of^epibtspov. 
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hours,  had  douhtless  broken  down  the  gates  and  in  other 
ways  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  frightful,  and 
the  ways  ererywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by 
falling  houses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay 
massacred  around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion 
and  his  soldiers  found  themselves — while  penetrating  in 
different  divisions  at  once  into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and 
Achadrina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had 
Dion  drivea  Nypsius  been  able  to  control  the  troops  under 
back  Nyp-  ^ig  command,  in  themselves  brave  and  good, 
hu" troops  But  these  troops  had  been  for  some  hours 
into  Orty-  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating  their 
Snguishes'  liceutious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroy- 
the  flames  ing  a  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer 
flerveVsy  expected  to  retain.  Becalling  as  many  soldiers 
racnse.  as  he  could  froju  this  brutal  disorder,  Nypsius 
marshalled  them  along  the  interior  fortification,  occupying 
the  entrances  and  exposed  points  where  Dion  would  seek 
to  penetrate  into  the  city.  *  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate 
openings,  often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes 
difficult  to  surmount,  amidst  the  conflagration  blazing 
everywhere -around. 2  Disorganised  by  pillage,  the  troops 
of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resistance  to  the  forward 
advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  mil  of  ardour  and  with  the 
Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nypsius 
was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence, 
and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his 
victorious  troops,  after  having  forced  the  entrance  into 
the  city,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  them.  The  first  and  most 
pressing  necessity  was  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of  Nypsius  were 

'  Plutarch,   Dion,    c.   46.      icapa-  one  xetxifff-'x;    i^ot  indeed  in    one 

TtTaY|jL4vu)v    napo    to    xeixiopta  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet 

XaXeTtTjv  S^o^   xai   ioaexplaoTOv  xrjv  continuous   from   the  northern   to 

icp69o8ov.  the  southern  brink  of  Epipolse. 

To    a   person  who,    after  pene-  *  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.   46.     'Q?   bk 

tratlng  into  the  interior  of  the  wall  itpo?8|jii5av  toi?   noXspiioic,   ev  '/^P^^ 

of  Epipolae,  stood  on  the  slope,  and  piev    iXiYcov    «p6<    6Xlxooc    efiveTo 

looked  down  eastward,   the  outer  |xix^»    ^*«    "^^^    otevdxrjxa   xol    tiqv 

wall     of   Tycha,    Achradina,    and  avuifiaXlav  xow  x6iioo,  Ac. 
Neapolis,  might  be  said  to  form 
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found  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and  slain 
while  actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders. 
Long  after  the  town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all 
hands  within  it  were  employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration; 
a  task  in  which  they  hardly  succeeded,  even  hy  unremitting 
efforts  throughout  the  day  and  the  following  night,  i 

On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city;  disfigured 
by  the  desolating  trace  of  flame  and   of  the  universal 
hostile  soldiery,  yet  still  refreshed  in  the  hearts  JJJ**^J^*_ 
of  its  citizens,  who  felt  that  they  had  escaped  Jation  ?n 
much  worse ;  and  above  all,  penetrated  by  a  J{J®  g*^^  ®' 
renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  cutans'^to- 
repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.    All  those  S^J^^J^^®"' 
generals,  who    had    been  chosen  at  the  last  a^i  and' 
election  from  their  intense  opposition  to  him,  Theodotdt 
fled  forthwith;  except  Herakleides  and  Theo-  themlieiTes 
dotes.  These  two  men  were  his  most  violent  ^^poJ*  ^*8 
and  dangerous   enemies;   yet  it  appears  that  Sf'reat  h?8 
they  knew  his  character  better  than  their  col-  forgiveness 
leagues,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves 
upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  implored  his  forciveness.  His  magnanimity  (they  said) 
would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose  superior  to  his 
just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood  before 
him  humbled  and  ashamed   of  their  former  opposition, 
entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had 
dealt  with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would 
have  beep  refused  by  a  large  majority.    His  j^j^^^      _ 
soldiers,  recently  defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  dons  Hera- 
yet  burning  with  indignation  against  the  authors  hjg^exposi- 
of  such  an  injustice.  His  friends,  reminding  him  tion  of 
of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  attacks  which  he   ™o*i^e»' 
as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  Herakleides,  exhorted 
him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism 
itself.   The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread. 
Without  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only 
to  maintain  an  equivocal  silence,  and  suffer  the  popular 
sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in  a  verdict  invoked  by  one 
party,   expected   even   by  the  opposite.    The  more  was 
every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 

'  Flutarch.  Dion,  c.  45,  46 ;  Diodor.  zvi.  20. 
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responsibility  of  pardoning  HerakleidSs;  adding,  by  way 
of  explanation  and  satisfaction  >  to  his  disappointed 
friends — 

"Other  generals  have  gone  throu^  most  of  their 
training  with  a  view  to  arms  and  war.  Jlfy  long  training 
in  the  Academy  has  been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering 
anger,  envy,  and  all  malignant  jealousies.  To  show  that 
I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do 
mv  duty  towards  my  friends  and  towards  honest  men. 
The  true  test  is,  if,  aiter  being  wronged,  I  show  myself 
placable  and  sentle  towards  the  wrong -doer.  My  wish  is 
to  prove  myself  superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness 
and  justice,  than  m  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in 
war,  even  when  achieved  sinffle-handed,  are  half  owing  to 
fortune.  If  Herakleides  has  been  treacherous  and  wicked 
through  envy,  it  is  not  for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous 
life  in  obecuence  to  angry  sentiment.  Nor  is  human 
wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed  to  such  an 
excess  of  stubborn  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  by 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors."^ 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the 
Bemark-  genuine  speech  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  com- 
•bie  fea-  panian  Timonides,  and  thus  passing  into  the 
this  act  of  biography  of  Plutarch.  It  fends  a  peculiar 
Dion.  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  to  the  act 

which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  exposition 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the 
case  counselled  an  opposite  conduct;  and  had  t)ion  been 
in  like  manner  at  the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would 
assuredly  not  have  been  spared.  He  took  pride  (with  a 
sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikratiaas^  on  liber- 
ating the  prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realising  bya 
conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which  he  had  imbibed 
from  the  Academy;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every 
temptation  to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he 
could  by  an  illustrious  example  put  to  shame  and  soften 
the  mutual  cruelties  so  frequent  m  Grecian  parly- warfare, 
and  regarding  the  amnesty  towards  Herakleides  as  a  proper 
sequel  to  the  generous  impulse  which  had  led  him  to  march 
from  Leontini  to  Syracuse, — he  probably  gloried  in  both, 
more  than  in  the  victory  itself.    We  shall  presently  have 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  47.  '0  6i  Aiwv         •  Plutarch.  Dion,  c.  47. 
Kapa|tuOo6|tcvoc  a6Too«  iXaycv,  Ac.  '  Bee  Chap.  LXIV.  of  thia  History. 
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the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were  totally 
disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding  towards  Herakleides 
was  very  different  from  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his 
friends  and  soldiers,  the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be 
forgotten  in  its  imprudence.  Among  his  enemies,  it  would 
excite  surprise,  perhaps  admiration  —  yet  few  of  them 
would  be  conciliated  or  converted  into  friends.  In  the 
bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact  of  owing  his 
life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humiliation, 
which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to 
a  magnanimous  sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable 
consequences;  and  that  Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse 
would  only  be  more  dangerous  both  to  him  and  them,  than 
he  had  been  before.  Without  taking  his  life,  Dion  might 
have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse;  which  sen- 
tence, having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of 
blockade    constructed    against     Ortygia,    and   Dion  re- 
partially  destroyed  in  the  late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Jhe*biock- 
Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  directed  to  cut  a  ade  of°Or- 
Btake,  and  deposit  it  near  the  spot;  after  which,  Jjj|j;^*^? 
during  the  ensuing  night,  the  soldiers  planted  captives 
a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  *aken. 
the  line.  Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against 
Nypsius  and  his  garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the 
numerous  dead  who  had  been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to 
ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than  2000  in  number,  who 
had   been   carried    off   into    Ortygia.*     A  trophy,  with 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  forgotten.  2 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals 
in  place  of  thotie  who  had  fled.  Here  a  motion  j^io^  earned 
was  made  by  Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion  general  on 
should  be  chosen  general  with  full  powers  both  J^J^j'^***?* 
by  land  and  sea.  The  motion  was  received  with  SeraUei- 
crreat  favour  by  the  principal  citizens;  but  the   dds,  who  it 

o  ^  ^,,      ,  ^j      .         TT        1  1   'jA       continued 

poorer    men   were   attached    to    Herakleides,  in  his  com- 
especially  the  seamen;  who  preferred  serving  J?*"^  oj 
under  his  command  and  loudly  required  that  he      ^ 

<  Platarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  20. 
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should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as  general  on 
land.  Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion  con- 
tented himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistri- 
buting lands  and  houses,  should  be  rescinded.  ^ 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant 
D  n  erou  ^^^^  mischief  and  quarrel.  On  land,  Dion  en- 
intrfguM*  joyed  a  dictatorial  authority;  at  sea,  Hera- 
and  diBsen-  kleides,  his  enemy  not  less  than  ever,  was  ad- 
raised  by  miral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomination. 
Herakiei-  The  Undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by 
DioiK**The  One  self- willed,  though  magnanimous,  in  spirit, 
operationt  and  extremely  repulsive  in  manner — ^was  sure 
iHonysiui  to  becomo  odious  after  the  feelings  arising  out 
are  frus-  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off;  and  abundant 
tiated.  opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition 

of  Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.  That  ofl&cer  indeed 
,  was  little  disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting 
the  Syracusan  fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war 
against  Dionysius  at  Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the 
seamen  in  arms  against  Dion,  by  charging  him  with  despotic 
designs,  but  even  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
common  enemy  Dionysius ;  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Dionysian  troops. 
His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition  was 
raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It 
would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty 
information  of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were 
frustrated,  and  that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Here  again  the  quarrel  was  renewed — the 
seamen  apparently  standing  with  Herakleides,  the  principal 
citizens  with  Dion — and  carried  so  far,  that  the  city  suffered 
not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even  from  irregular  supply 
of  provisions.  2  Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion,  not  the 
least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own  friends 
or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and  pre- 
dictions when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Mean- 
while Dionysius  had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under 
Pharax,  who  were  encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine 
territory.  In  what  scheme  of  operations  this  movement 
forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make  out;  for  Plutarch  tells  us 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.  ooTrjv,  otTcopia  xal  ondvic  ev  Ttti?  2u- 

»  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.  48.    xai   5i'      paxouaai?,  Ac. 
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nothing  except  what  bears  immediately  on  the  quarrel 
between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Fharax,  the 
forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out;  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides, the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though 
he  thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard 
a  battle  by  the  insinuation  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour 
of  the  seamen;  who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship. 
Dion  accordingly  attacked  Fharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet 
the  repulse  was  not  a  serious  defeat,  so  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were  returning 
at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse;  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops. 
Nothing  but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat 
this  scheme.  Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his 
best  horsemen,  Dion  rode  back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as 
possible;  completing  a  distance  of  700  stadia  (about  82 
miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the  arrival  of 
Herakleides.  ^ 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found 
means  to  direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Spartan  named  Gaesy-   ^**J™]^L*^ 
lus ;  wno  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans,  informed  Dion 
of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  Q^g^]^ 
(like  Gylippus)  for  the  command.     Herakleides  the¥partan 
easferly  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this  —goodoon- 

rP  •  J.1-       Ci  J.  J.  duct  of 

omcer;  pressmg  the  Syracusans  to  accept  a  Giesyiui. 
Spartan  as  their  commander-in-chief.  But  Dion 
replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  native  Syracusans  quali- 
fied for  command;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan  was  required,  he 
was  himself  a  Spartan,  by  public  grant.  Gsesylus,  having 
ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  pru- 
dence not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but 
also  to  employ  his  best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and 
Herakleides.  Sensible  that  the  wrong  had  been  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  Gsesylus  constrained  him  to  bind  himself 
by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better  conduct  in  future. '  He 
engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  observance  of  the 
covenant;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  49. 
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of  HerakleidSs)  was  disbanded,  leaving  pnly  enough  to 
keep  Ortygia  under  blockade.  * 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more 
Surrender  strictly  watched  than  ever,  was  approaching, 
b'  ^*o?i*-  ^^**'  ^^  become  of  Fharax,  or  why  ne  did  not 
kfatAa^o**'  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  Dion,  to  harass  the 
Dion.  Syracusans  and  succour  Ortygia — we  know  not. 

But  no  succour  arrived;  provisions  grew  scarce;  and  the 
garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  ApoUokrates  the 
son  of  Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  Accord- 
ingly, he  capitulated  with  Dion;  handing  over  to  him  Or- 
tygia with  its  fort,  arms,  magazines  and  everything  con- 
tained in  it — except  what  he  could  carry  away  in  five 
triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed  his  mother, 
his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valuables, 
leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracu- 
sans, who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him 
depart.  To  them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and 
mutual  self-congratulation — promising  to  commence  a  new 
era  of  freedom.  2 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after 
Entry  of  a  Separation  of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister 
o*t  °  ^a—  Aristomache,  his  wife  Arete,  and  his  family. 
re^Btora^ion  The  interview  was  one  of  the  tenderest  emotion 
of  his  wife  and  tears  of  delight  to  all.  Arete,  having  been 
(iea^h*  of  made  against  her  own  consent  the  wife  of  Timo- 
hie  8on.  krates,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  Dion. 
But  he  received  and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.  ^ 
He  conducted  both  her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Diony- 
sian  acropolis,  in  which  they  had  been  living  since  ms 
absence,  into  his  own  house;  having  himself  resolved  not 
to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as  a  public  fort  or 
edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However. this  renewal  of 
his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embittered 
by  the  death  of  his  son;  who  having  imbibed  from  Dionv- 
sius  drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished. « 
Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of 
glory.  With  means  altogether  disproportionate 
Bion^nthe  he  had  achieved  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest 
hour  of  despot  in  Greece,  even  from  an  impregnable 
'""^  '      stronghold.  He  had  combated  danger  and  difficulty 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  60.  »  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  61. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  60.  *  Gorneliue  Nepoa,  Dion,  o.  6. 
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with  conspicaons  resolution^  and  had  displayed  almost 
chivalroas  magnanimity.  Had  he  ''breathed  out  his  soul'') 
at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into  Ortygia,  the  Aca- 
demy would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupQ  of  first-rate 
and  unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which 
poisoned  so  many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal 
effect  of  exaggerating  all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities, 
and  damping  all  the  best. 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe, 
that  he  maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment, 
and  his  habits  of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he 
had  become  master  of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  all  Greece.  In  this  respect,  Plato  and  the  Aca- 
demy had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  pupil.  2  But  the 
public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not  the  less 
mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from 
Peloponnesus,  Dion  had  been  suspected  and  g^^     . 
accused  of  aiming  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius,  preyiou^iy 
only  in  order  to  transfer  the  despotism  to  him-  Jgg*®'*?}j®* 
self.  His  haughty  and  repulsive  manners,  raising  Dion-^that 
against  him  personal  antipathies  everywhere,  {^^'^"fh?" 
were  cited  as  confirming  the  charge.    Even  at  despotism 
moments  when  Dion   was   labouring  for  the  ^'^Jfl"'®^! 
genuine  good  of  the  Syracusans,  this  suspicion  hy  his 
had  always  more  or  less  crossed  his  path ;  robbing  P'eBont 
him  of  well-merited  gratitude — and  at  the  same 
time .  discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  guilty  of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such 
unfavourable  auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and 
his  deeds  confirmed  them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The 
proud  and  repulsive  external  demeanour,  for  which  he  had 
always  been  notorious,  was  rather  aggravated  than  softened. 
He  took  pride  in  showing,  more  plainly  than  ever,  that  he 
despised  everything  which  looked  like  courting  popularity. » 

'  Javenal,  Satir.  z.  S81.  Bellornm  pomp&,  animazn  ezhalas- 

"Quid  illo  cire  (Marins)  tallsset  set  opimam, 

Imperium  in  terris,  quid  Boma  bea-  Cum  de  Teutonioo  vellet  desoen- 

tius  nnquam,  dere  carm  ?" 

81  eircamduoto  oaptiyorum  agmine,  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62. 

et  omni  '  Plutarch,  Dion^  c.  52.  Tou  fxivTOt 
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If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  si^ificant, 
He  retains  both  what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was 
^oria^**'  n^ore  significant  still.  Of  that  great  boon  of 
power,  freedom,  which  he  had  so  loudly  promised  to  the 

fortreas  and  Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  directed  his  herald 
garrison  of  to  proclaim  ou  first  entering  their  walls,  he  con- 
hr^antTn  ^^^r®^  absolutely  nothing.  He  retained  his  die- 
freedom  to  tatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force 
ByraouBe.  certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actually  rein- 
forced; for  as  ApoUokrates  did  not  convey  away  with  him 
the  soldiers  in  Ortygia,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that 
a  part  of  them  at  least  remained  to  embrace  the  service  of 
Dion.  He  preserved  the  acropolis  and  fortifications  of 
Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by  troops 
obeying  his  command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.  His 
victory  made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own 
friends  and  soldiers;  *  but  to  the  people  of  Syraciise,  it  pro- 
duced nothing  better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a 
int  ntion  f  Permanent  despotism.  He  intended  to  establish 
Dioifto^**  himself  king,  but  to  grant  to  the  Syracusans 
constitute  -^^hat  in  modern  times  would  be  called  a  constitu- 
king%ith  a  tion.  Having  imbibed  from  Plato  and  the  Acade- 
Lykurgean  my  {^g  ^ell  as  from  his  own  convictions  and  tastes, 
government  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had  resolved 
and  disci-  to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed 
^  "^^'  government,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and 

people,  under  certain  provisions  and  limitations.  Of  this 
general  tenor  are  the  recommendations  addressed  both  to 
him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death,  by  Plato;  who 
however  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the  political 
scheme,  a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice.  To 
aid  in  framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries;  for  Corinth 
was  suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of 
Syracuse,  but  also  as  a  city  thoroughly  oligarchical.  > 


iccpl  Td<  6{iiXlac  Sfxou  xal  too  icp6c  (au>vto<,  Ac. 

Tov    di]fjiov    dxKvouc     e^iXovslxei  >  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  62. 

|i.T)6fiv  6<pcXciv  (iT)8c  x*^'''°°'^i  *  Plutarch,   Dion,  o.  63;    Plato, 

nalTOi  T(i>v  icpa7(xdTU>v  a6T(j>  X'^9^'^^^  Epistol.  yii.  p.  834,  836;  rlii.  p.  866. 

iv8«u)v  6vTu>v,  xal  nxdxwvoc  tiriTi- 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere, 
we  need  not  question.  They  had  been  originally  ^.  .  •^ 
conceived  without  any  views  of  acquiring  the  Dion*  as  to 
first  place  for  himself,  during  the  life  of  the  ^^^J^^^^' 
elder  jDionysius,  and  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to 
realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father.  They 
are  the  same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by  calling  in 
Plato, — with  what  success,  has  been  already  recounted. 
But  Dion  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that 
the  state  of  things,  both  as  to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse, 
was  totally  altered  during  the  interval  between  367  b.c. 
and  354  b.c.  If  at  the  former  period,  when  the  Dionysian 
dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and  Syracuse  com- 
pletely prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have  been 
persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  contest  or  constraint 
to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even 
dictated  by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though 
moderate  concession,  would  at  first  have  provoked  un- 
bounded gratitude,  and  would  have  had  a  chance  (though 
that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving  long-continued  satisfaction. 
But  the  situation  was  totally  different  in  354  b.c,  when 
Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  Apollokrates,  had  become 
master  in  Ortygia;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still  in- 
sisted on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had  become 
not  merely  unsuitable,  but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in 
the  position  of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to  re- 
nounce, for  the  public  good,  powers  which  every  one  knows 
that  he  can  retain,  if  he  chooses;  nor  were  the  Syracusans 
any  longer  passive,  prostrate,  and  hopeless.  They  had  re- 
ceived a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and  had  been  thereby 
inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself;  who  had 
been  armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should 
constitute  himself  king — even  limited  king — and  determine 
how  much  liberty  he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syra- 
cusans who  had  appointed  him — this  was  a  proceeding 
which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a  flagrant  usurpation, 
and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by  force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even 
than  this.  He  manifested  no  evidence  of  realising  even 
that  fraction  of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into 
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his  original  scheme.  What  exact  promise  he  made,  we  do 
Dion  takes  i^ot  know.  But  he  maintained  his  own  power, 
no  step  to  the  military  force,  and  the  despotic  fortifica- 
measure*  of  tions,  provisionally  undiminished.  And  who  could 
popular  tell  how  long  he  intended  to  maintain  them? 
berty.  T}}iQi  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purposes  such 
as  Plato  t  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  But  he 
took  no  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to 
accomplish  them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans, 
but  through  his  own  power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he 
probably  made  to  himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that 
mcUned  plane  from  whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 
It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass 
Opposition  without  a  protest.  That  protest  came  loudest 
raised  from  Herakleides;  who,  so  long  as  Dion  had 

iHoiT^by  been  acting  in  the  real  service  of  Syracuse,  had 
Herakiei-  opposed  him  in  a  culpable  and  traitorous  manner 
tience"of*  — aJ^d  who  uow  again  found  himself  in  oppo- 
the  Syra-  sition  to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the 
see^the  **  side  of  patriotism  as  well  as  of  danger.  Invited 
demolition  by  Dion  to  attend  the  council,  he  declined, 
Dionysian  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  more  than  a 
strongholds  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public 
funereal  assembly  along  with  the  rest;  a  hint  which 
monument  implied,  plainly  as  well  as  reasonably,  that  Dion 
also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power,  now  that  the  common 
enemy  was  put  down.  2  The  surrender  of  Ortygia  had 
produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Sjrracusans.  They 
were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold 
erected  in  that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius;  they  both 
hoped  and  expected,  moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of 
that  splendid  funereal  monument  which  his  son  had  built 
in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its  ashes  cast  out.  Now 
of  these  two  measures ,  the  first  was  one  of  pressing  and 
undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have  consum- 
mated without  a  moment- 8  delay;  the  second  was  cohipliance 
with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would 
have  served  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood 
condemned.  Yet  Dion  did  neither.  It  was  Herakleides 
who  censured  him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  Bastile;  thus  having  the  glory  of  attaching  his 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  361  A. ;  Epistol.  viii.  p.  367  A. 
*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  63. 
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name  to  the  meaaure  eagerly  performed  by  Timoleon  eleven 
years  afterwards,  the  moment  that  he  found  himself  master 
of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion  did  not  oriffinate  the  over- 
throw of  this  dangerous  stronghold,  but  when  Herakleides 
proposed  it,  be  resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from  being 
done.  1  We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 
despots — preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  him- 
self and  only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among 
the  Syracusans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  Dionoaasei 
conduct.    But  Dion  saw  plainly  that  he  could  ^g'*^^^^' 
not,  consistently  with  his  own  designs,  permit  privataiy 
such  free  opposition  any  longer.    Many  of  his  *^^^^' 
adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who  ought  not 
to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  occasion,  were  ready 
to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment;  being  restrained  only 
by  a  special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it  time 
to  remove.    Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their 
way  into  the  house  of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him.  2 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtain- 
ing Syracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  i^^j^^jed 
and  stamped  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  oppressions 
Dionysian  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  JL^*^**" 
attended  the  obsequies  of  Herakleides  with  his  teruined  ~ 
full  military  force,  excusing  his  wellknown  crime  »g|in»t  him 
to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  °  ya^^se- 
never  be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active 
political  life.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
remark  was  an  insulting  derision ;  though  it  might  have 
been  advanced  with  pertinence  as  a  reason  for  sending 
Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he  before  spared 
him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the  melan- 
choly honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom; 
and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people. 
No  man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure. 
Having  once  employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his 
own  political  antipathies,  Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself 
more  and  more  to  their  exigences.    He  provided  for  them 

'  Flntarcb,  Dion,  c.  63.   'EnetTa  Compare    Plutarch,     Timoleon, 

«aT7)76psi  Tou  AlcuvOQ  Sti  t^v  Sxpav  o.  22. 

06  xatiaxa^tj  xat  Tq)  Si^fxq)  xov  Ato-  *  Plutarch,  Dion,   c.  63 ;   Gome- 

vuotou  tdcpov  (bp(t7](jL8v(p  Xuaai  xal  t6v  lius  Nepos,  Dion,  0.  6. 
vsxp6v  ex^aXeiv  o6x  <ntTpe'{;c,  Ac. 
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pay  and  largesses,  great  in  amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his 
opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that  of  his  friends,  until  at 
length  discontent  became  universal.  Among  the  general 
bo^  of  the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a 
Uberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaf- 
fected to  him.  ^ 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not 
Disa  ietudo  ^^^^fi»  been  yet  re-established,  there  was  ample 
ftnd  irriu-  liberty  at  least  of  speech  and  censure;  so  that 
iSon^on'  ^io^  ^^  80on  fumished  with  full  indications  of 
ftcconnt  the  sentiment  entertained  towards  him.  He 
o'  ^  *»-  became  disquieted  and  irritable  at  this  change 
pop  y.  Qf  pujjiig  feeling; 2  angry  with  the  people,  yet  at 
the  same  time  ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Hera- 
MeidSs  sat  heavy  on  his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he 
had  spared  before  when  in  the  wrong,  he  had  now  slain 
when  in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the  Academy  which  had 
imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  former  act, 
could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sickness  of 
self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a  mere  power- 
seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mis- 
trustful precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot. 
When  told  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he 
would  rather  perish  at  once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assas- 
sin, than  live  in  perpetual  diffidence,  towards  friends  as 
well  as  enemies.  3 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a 
Conspirftcy  popular  leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the 
of  Kaiiip.  precarious  position  occupied  by  Dion.  His 
hSn— art?-'*  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  Kallippus,  seeing 
flees  and  that  the  man  who  could  destroy  him  would  be- 
perjury.  comc  popular  with  the  Syracusans  as  well  as 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy 
accordingly.     He  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion, 

■  Gomel.  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7.  6uoxsp°'^''<*>»     ^'^     ^Q'^     f)apuv6|jLtvoc 
*  Oomelius    Nepos,    Dion,    o.  7.     iiitcv,    Sti    noXXdx^c    ^^y)    Qv^axstv 

"InsnetuB  male  audiendi,"  Ac.  lTot(i6c  sjTt^xai  icapsxnv  rcj)  f)ouXo> 

■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56.  'AXX*  6  |Aev(p  a^dtTtiv  auTOv,  el  t^^v  Ssiq9Sv 
|i,ev  Aiu>v,  tici  Toic  xoTot  t6v  *Hpa-  firj  (jl6vov  toO?  iyHpob^  A XX a  xai  to»j< 
xXcISt)v    dcx96(j.tvoc,    xal    xov    ^Avov  tpiXooc  9uXaTT4(A«vov. 

ixtivov,  •  w?  Tiva  TOO  fJioo  xal  tu)v  Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm. 
icpd^tu>v  aOxou   xriXi6a  npoxsijjLivnjv,     p.  176  F. 
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had  been  his  companion  daring  his  exile  at  Athens,  had 
accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  by  his 
side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the  Acaaemy, 
is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship 
arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  com- 
mon hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  ^  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kal- 
lipus  enjoyed  much  credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  con- 
veniently placed  for  tampering  with  them,  and  by  a  crafty 
strataffem,  he  even  ensured  the  unconscious  connivance  of 
Dion  nimself.  Having  learnt  that  plots  were  formed 
against  his  life,  Dion  tidked  about  them  to  Kallippus,  who 
offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by 
simulated  partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the 
conspirators.  Under  this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full 
licence  for  carrying  on  his  intrigues  unimpeded,  since 
Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings  which  reached  him.^ 
Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's  new  position, 
and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was,  that 
he  was  about  to  call  back  ApoUokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
as  his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished. 
By  these  and  other  reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more 
discredited,  while  Kallippus  secretly  organised  a  wider 
circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  Aristomache  and  Arete;  who  having  first 
addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon  them 
to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance, 
by  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in 
Grecian  religion;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Dimeter 
and  Persephone,  touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess, 
and  taking  in  his  hand  a  lighted  torch.  3 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  838  F.;  instruction  there,  for  ft  time  greater 

compare  Plutarch,  Dion,  0.17,28,64.  or  less.    But  it  refutes  the  idea, 

Atheneeus,  on  the  contrary,  states  that  the  friendship    of  Dion  and 

thatKallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato,  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these  phi- 

and  fellow  pupil  with  Dion  in  the  losophical  tastes  common  to  both ; 

school  (Athenseus,  xi.  p.  608).  which  Athenseus  seems  to  have  in- 

The   statement   of  Plato   hardly  tended  to  convey, 

goes  so  far  as  to  negative  the  sup-  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  64;  Cornelius 

position  that  Kallippus  may  have  Kepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 

frequented  his  school  and  received  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  66. 

2  D  2 
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Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently 
^^  the  day  of  the  Koreia: — the  festival  of  these 
oanses  Dion  Very  two  goddesses  in  whose  name  and  presence 
*?  ^t  d"*'"  ^K^^PP^'^  ^*d  forsworn.  This  was  the  day  which 
■  '^*  *  '  he  had  fixed  for  execution.  The  strong  points 
of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to  his 
principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates  ^  kept 
a  trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case 
the  scheme  should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part 
in  the  festival,  remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his 
house  to  be  surrounded  by  confidential  soldiers,  and  then 
sent  into  it  a  select  company  of  Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on  business.  These 
men,  youn^  and  of  distinguished  muscular  strength,  being 
admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated  the 
slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and 
attempted  to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So 
strenuously  did  he  resist,  however,  that  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  kill  him  without  arms;  which  they  were  per- 
plexed how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open  the  doors,  lest 
aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.  At  length  one  of 
their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from 
a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  the 
Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this 
weapon  they  put  Dion  to  death.  2  They  then  seized  Ari- 
stomache  and  Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These 
unfortunate  women  were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained ,  and  where  the  latter  was  delivered  of  a 
posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year 
Life,  senti-  after  his  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty 
St°*^d  ^^^  ^'^^"^  Syracuse — but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own 
posuion,  of  fame.  Notwithstanding  the  events  of  those  last 
Dion.  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man 

essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots; 

'  Plato  alludes  to  the  two  brothers  ity  he  emphatically  contrasts  with 

whom   Dion  made   his  friends  at  the  falsehood  of  these  two — appears 

Athens,   and  who  ultimately  slew  to  mean,  himself— Plato.   Compare 

him;   bat  without  mentioning  the  pp.  333  and  334. 

name  of  either  (Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  57 ;  Cornelius 

P-  838  F.).  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  9;   Diodor.  xvi.  31. 

The  third  Athenian— whose  fidel- 
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a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor  thirsting 
merely  for  multitudes  of  suomissive  subjects  and  a  victo- 
rious army — but  with  large  public -minded  purposes  at^ 
tached  as  coordinate  to  his  own  ambitious  views.  He 
wished  to  per]^etuate  his  name  as  the  founder  of  a  polity, 
cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta;  which, 
while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach 
farther  than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so 
as  to  remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens, 
on  principles  suited  to  {>hilosopherB  like  Plato.  Brouffht 
up  as  Dion  was  from  childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elaer 
Dionysius,  unused  to  that  established  lega&ty,  free  speech, 
and  habit  of  active  citizenship,  from  whence  a  large  portion 
of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed — the  wonder  is,  how  he  acquired 
so  much  public  conviction  and  true  magnanimity  of  soul — 
not  how  he  missed  acquiring  more.  The  influence  of  Plato 
during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character;  but  that 
influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predis- 
position in  the  pupil.  Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  free  and  popular  government.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  youth  was  passed,  was  that  of  an 
energetic  despotism;  while  the  aspiration  which  he  im- 
bibed from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that  des- 
potism, and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling 
how  much  was  ^ood  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing 
them  from  acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind, 
for  which  his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  vio- 
lently thrust  aside  through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the 
younger  Dionysius — has  been  already  recounted.  The 
position  of  Dion  was  now  completely  altered.  He  became 
a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung  with  contemptuous  anti- 
pathy against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his  des- 
potism over  Syracuse.  Here  were  new  motives  apparently 
falling  in  with  the  old  project.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  had  altogether  cnanged.  Dion  could  not  over- 
throw Dionysius  without  ^king  the  Syracusan  people  into 
partnership"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus  ^  respecting 
the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — without  promising  them  fuU 
freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their  hearty  cooperation — 
without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in  them  the 

'  Herodotus  y.  66.    iaaoOpitvoc  8'  6  KXtiaGiyv]^  tov  6^(jlov  ^cpoatTaiplUtai. 
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stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citizenship^  all  the  more  violent 
because  they  had  been  so  long  trodden  down.  ^  With  these 
new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal.  He  had  no  experience 
of  a  free  and  jealous  popular  mind:  in  persuasion  he  was 
utterly  unpractised:  his  manners  were  haughty  and  dis- 
pleasinff.  Moreover,  his  kindred  with  the  Dionysian  family 
exposed  him  to  antipathy  from  two  different  quarters. 
Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (EgalitS)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in 
the  first  French  Bevolution — he  was  hated  both  by  the 
royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and  by  sincere 
democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to  put 
himself  in  its  place.  To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies 
was  a  serious  hindrance;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  sup- 
port for  all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous 
Herakleides.  The  bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both 
from  the  Syracusans  and  from  Herakleides,  during  the  time 
when  the  officers  of  Dionysius  still  remained  masters  in 
Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.  Dion  however  behaved, 
though  not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so  much  generous 
energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put  down  his 
rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It 
was  the  turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid 
opportunity  was  now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame 
and  gratitude.  He  might  have  attached  his  name  to  an 
act  as  sublime  and  impressive  as  any  in  Grecian  history, 
which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed  in  after  days 
by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold,  and 
the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might  have 
taken  the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which, 
more  or  less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  miffht  have  been, 
would  at  least  have  satisfied  them,  and  womd  have  spared 
Syracuse  those  ten  years  of  suffering  which  intervened  until 
Timoleon  came  to  make  the  possibuity  a  fact.  Dion  might 
have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — and  might  have  done  it 
more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed  both  by  the 
other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians.  Unfor- 
tunately he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume 

1  Cicero  de  Offlciis,  ii.  7.  "Acriores  morsus  intermisace  libertatis  qaam 
retentw." 
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bis  origiiial  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by 
himself,  amoD£[  the  Syracusans — ^in  spite  of  the  repugnance, 
already  unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  his  despotic  designs — he  fancied  himself  competent  to 
treat  the  oyracusans  as  a  tame  and  passive  herd;  to  carve 
out  for  them  just  as  much  liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and 
to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with  it;  nay,  even  worse,  to 
defer  giving  them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the  plea,  or  pretence, 
of  full  consultation  with  advisers  of  his  own  choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to 
Syracuse  and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of 
pure  force.  He  placed  himself  in  a  sroove  wherein  he  was 
fatally  condemned  to  move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without 
possibilitv  of  amendment.  He  had  already  made  a  martyr 
of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  make 
other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  continued.  It  is  fortunate 
for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was  arrested  so  early, 
before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that  sympathy 
and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns 
his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing 
the  blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

SICILIAN  AFPAIBS  DOWN  TO  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE 
EXPEDITION  OP  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353—336. 

The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  eze- 
Position  cuted  for  the  purposes  of  its  contriver,  the 
ftnd  pro-  Athenian  Kallippus.  Succeeding  at  once  to  the 
Kam"  *U8  command  of  the  soldiers,  among  whom  he  had 
after  fhe^aJ-  before  been  very  popular, — and  to  the  mastery 
*  f 'd? ***°''  ^^  Ortygia, — he  was  practically  supreme  at  Syra- 
cuse. We  read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after 
the  assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow, 
and  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  b^  splendid 
obsequies  attended  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  ^  But 
this  statement  is  difficult  to  believe;  not  merely  because 
Kallippus  long  remained  undisturbed  master,  but  because 
he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female  relatives  of  Dion — his 
sister  Aristomache  and  his  pregnant  wife  Arete,  avenging 
by  such  act  of  maliffnity  the  fause  oath  which  he  had  so 
lately  been  compeUed  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
suspicions.  3  Arete  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison. 
It  would  seem  that  these  unhappy  women  were  kept  in 
confinement  during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that 
Kallippus  remained  master.  On  his  being  deposed,  they 
were  released;  when  a  Syracusan  named  Hiketas,  a  friend 
of  the  deceased  Dion,  affected  to  take  them  under  his 
protection.  After  a  short  period  of  kind  treatment,  he 
ut  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  Peloponnesus, 
ut  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage,  and  their 
bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed  he  is 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion ;  and 
the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies 
were.» 

*  Oornelius  Nepoa,  Dion,  e.  10.      *  Platarob,  Dion,  c.  56,  57. 
■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 
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HowKallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syra-  He  oon- 

cuse — by  what  support,  or  violences,  or  promises  tinuet 

— and  against  what  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  gj^^aie' 

— we  are  not  permitted  to  know.    He  seems  at  morothftn  » 

first  to  have  made  promises  of  restoring  liberty;  miiroi^^' 

and  we  are  even  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  Betum  of 

letter  to  his  country,  the  city  of  Athens  ;i  wherein  foS^^^o- 

he  doubtless  laid  claim   to    the    honours    of  nysint  to 

tyrannicide ;  representing  himself  as  the  liberator  l^pafgion 


of  Syracuse.    How  this  was  received  by  the  of  K«iiip. 
Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.    But  ^^*' 
to  Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news 
of  Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as 
may  still  be  read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splen- 
dour and  dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  ud;  and 
the  friends  of  Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus 
assuming  that  name — showea  themselves  with  force  in 
Syracuse.  However,  Kallippus  defeated  them,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Leontini;^  of  which  town  we 
presently  find  Hiketas  despot.  Encouraged  probably  by 
this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many  enormities,  and 
made  himself  so  odious, ^  that  the  expelled  Dionysian  family 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their  dominion.  He 
had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition  against 
Katana;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  suf- 
ficient, combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out 
of  the  city.  Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated 
by  Hipparinus,  and  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
unprofitable  exchange  of  Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse.^ 

Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus  were  the  two  sons  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  by  Aristomachd,  and  were  there-  MiserAbie 
fore  nephews  of  Dion.     Though  Hipparinus  condition 
probably  became  master  of  Ortygia,  the  strongest  ^^^  sSdiy,^ 
portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  appear  that  in  as  described 
the  other  portions  of  Syracuse,   there   were  ^y^***®- 
opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule;  first,  the  partisans 

I  Plutarch,  Dicn,  c.  68.  Kmil.  c.  S. 

*  PlnUrcb,  Dion,  c.  68;  Diodor.  *  Tbit  teemi  to  reiult  ftromPlu- 
zvi.  Sl-36.  tareb,  Dion,  c.  68,  compared  witb 

*  Plutarob,  Timoleon,  o.  11;  Pin-  Diodor.  zvi.  86. 
tarcb,  Compar.  Timoleon  and  Paal. 
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of  Dionysius  the  youDger,  and  of  his  family — ^next,  the 
masB  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to 
establish  a  free  popular  constitution.  Such  is  the  state  of 
facts  which  we  gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.  ^  But  we 
are  too  destitute  of  memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct 
respecting  the  condition  of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between 
353  B.O.  and  344  b.o.  —  from  the  death  of  Dion  to  the 
invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought  about  the  mission 
of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that  it  was  a 
period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  (usorders,  and  suffering; 
that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected  ;>  that 
the  people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots 
and  foreign  mercenaries;  that  the  despots  were  frequently 
overthrown  by  violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  as  bad  or  worse;  that  the  multiplication 
of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom  reffularly  paid,  spread  pillage 
and  violence  everywhere.  ^  The  philosopher  Plato — in  a 
letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after  the  death  of 
Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kallippus),  and 
addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter 
— draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse 
and  Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the 
distraction  and  desolation  which  prevailed ,  the  Hellenic 
race  and  language  were  likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and 
give  place  to  the  Punic  and  Oscan.^  He  adjures  the 
contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert  this  miserable  issue 
by  cominff  to  a  compromise,  and  by  constituting  a  moderate 
and  popmar  government, — ^yet  with  some  rights  reserved 
to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character; 
including  Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hippari- 
nus  son  of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  pre- 
serve both  people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato 
delivers  the  most  pathetic  admonitions.    He  recommends 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  Tiii.  p.  863,  366,  6i2fiiOTix6v  Yi^oci  ^^et  6  i,  edv  ic$p 

856.  Twv  tlx6Tu)v  fiY'vifiTai  ti  xat  dicKuxTtjov, 

*  Plato,  Epist.  Tiii.  866 B.  tXcwv  oxcSov  clc  ipi)|tiav  T^c*£XXrj- 
ti  icttTplSa  xal  Upu>v  ddspaictuviav  vtx'^c  fuiv^c  2ixiXioi  icdoa, 
xai  TdfouC)  &o.  Ooivtxwv   ii  'Oictxu>v  i&tTa^a- 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  1.  Xouva  etc  Tivvfiuvavtclav  xai 

*  Plato,  Epistol.   viii.  p.  868  F.  xpdxoC'    Touttuv  fii)  xp^  ""^  *9^' 

6ioXsff9oi   6*  bK^  TOO  xuxXou  8o(aI»  icdvToi«  too?  *JiXX.ijvac  Ti|i.vciv 

TouTOu  xai  TO  typavvixov  oicav  xat  to  ^appiaxov. 
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a  triple  coordinate  kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission in  the  families  of  the  tmree  persons  just  named;  and 
including  the  presidency  of  religious  ceremonies  with  an 
ample  measure  of  dignity  and  yeneration,  but  very  little 
active  political  power.  Advising  that  impartial  arbitra- 
tors, respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms  for 
the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  comba- 
tants to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication.  ^ 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  double  line  of 
Spartan  kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Puto*i  re- 
Greece, — ^the  proposition  of  three  coorcunate  commend*. 
kingly  families  didnot  appear  at  all  impracticable ;  iMtltuSe^' 
Dor  indeed  was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of  SjrMnse 
of  political  power  allotted  to  Uiem.  But  amidst  jJJSIiyriSB"^ 
the  angry  passions  which  then  raged,  and  the  '^^"'*  ^^ 
mass  of  evu  which  had  been  done  and  suffered  e!H>e?Hng 
on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  pacific  HippMi- 
arbitratoTy  of  whatever  position  or  character,  ^^*' 
would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  to  effect  any 
such  salutary  adjustment  as   had    emanated    from    the 
MantineianDem6nax  atKyrene — between  the  discontented 
Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.  ^  Plato's 
recommendation  passed  unheeded.  He  died  in  348-347  b.c, 
without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities 
which  saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.    On.the 
contrary,  the  condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of 
better.    The  younger  Dionysius  contrived  to  effect  his 
return,  expelling  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  from  Ortygia, 
and  establishing  himself  there  again  as  master.    As  he 
had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge,  his  rule  was 
of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
recognised  as  belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile.  3 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, not  one  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temper-  Drunken 
ance  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  his  ?^^*jj  ®'  . 
success.  All  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  of  lian    ^°^' 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits* — Dionysius  the  P'inoei. 
younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates,  as  well  as  Hipparinus 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  S66.  Ad  regnum   qaisquU  v^nit  ab 

«  Herodot.  iv.  161.  ezllio. 

■  PlaUrob,  Timoleon,  c.  1.  *  Aristotle  and  Theopompus,  ap. 

Begnabit   eanguine  Athen8eum,x.p.436,486;Theopomp. 

multp  Fragm.  146,  204,  213,  ed.  Didot. 
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and  NyssBUs.  Hipparinus  was  aBsassinated  while  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication;  so  that  Nysseus  became  the  representative 
of  this  family,  nntil  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the 
return  of  the  younger  Bionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  ^expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
Lokri-  ^^^  chiefly  resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which 
dependency  city  his  mother  Doris  was  a  native.  It  has 
enoe'oVthe  ^^^^^Y  ^®®°^  Stated  that  the  elder  Bionysius 
younger  had  augmented  and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every 
Dionysiui.  means  in  his  power,  as  an  appurtenance  of  his 
own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  He  had  added  to  its  territory 
all  the  southernmost  peninsula  of  Italv  (comprehended 
within  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Terina  to  that  of 
Skylletium),  once  belon^ns  to  Hhegium,  Kaulonia,  and 
Hipponium.  But  though  the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus 
increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  city,  being  converted 
into  a  dependency  of  the  Bionysian  family.  *  As  such,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  second  Bionysius,  when  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know 
little  of  what  he  did;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived 
a  portion  of  the  dismantled  city  of  Hhegium  under  the 
name  of  Phoebia.^  Khegium  itself  reappears  shortly 
afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own  name,  and  was 
probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
second  Bionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  b.c.  was  one  of  great 
Sufferings  Pressure  and  suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks, 
of  the  arising  from  the  increased  power  of  the  inland 

G?eik*8  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  These  Bruttians, 
from  the  who  occupicd  the  southernmost  Calabria,  were 
Jnd'Brot-  *  fraction  detached  from  the  general  body  of 
tians  of  th«  Lucanians  and  self- emancipated;  having  con- 
interior,  sisted  chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  m  the 
mountain  communities,  who  threw  off  the  sway  of  their 
Lucanian  masters  and  formed  an  independent  aggregate 
for  themselves.  These  men  especially  in  the  energetic 
effort  which  marked  their  early  independericJe,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  from 
Tarentum  to  the  Sicilian  strait;  and  more  than  a  match 
even  for  the  Spartans  and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the 
Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

*  Aristotle  Politic.  ▼.  6,  7.  *  Strabo,  ▼!  p.  250. 
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It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired 
to  Lokri  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Djony.iuB 
S^acuse,  soon  found  his  rule  unacceptable  and  at  Lokri— 
his  person  unpopular.  He  maintained  himself,  fality  •nd"" 
seemingly  from  the  beginningi  by  means  of  two  outrageous 
distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  standing  ^JJ^®eTa- 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharaz,  nation  of' 
a  man  of  profligacy  and  violence.  *  The  conduct  *^J  upon*' 
of  Dionysius  became  at  last  so  odious,  that  his  female 
nothing  short  of  extreme  force  could  keep  down  "!»**▼•■• 
the  resentment  of  the  citizens.  We  read  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious  outrage  towards 
the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in  Lokri.  The 
detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by  his 
superior  force — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous 
cruelties  perpetrated  against  individual  persons  who  stood 
on  their  defence — until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and 
his  son  Apollokrat^s  effected  their  second  return  to  Orty- 
gia.    To  ensure  so  important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius 
diminished  his  military  force  at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  youthful 
son.  But  after  his  departure,  the  Lokrians  rose  in  insur- 
rection,   overpowered  the  reduced  garrison,   and  took 
captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation  for 
the  enormities  of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
Dionysius  himself,  and  the  Tarentines2  supplicated  per- 
mission to  redeem  the  captives  at  the  highest  ransom.  In 
vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  territory  desolated.  The 
Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes,  nor  deterred 
by  threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vindictive 
fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Com-  portions   of   the  Boman  territory 

par.  Timoleon  and  Paul.  E mil.  c.  2;  (Livy,  vii.  26,  26). 

Tbeopompus  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  636 ;  *  It  would  appear  that  relations 

Plutarch,  Reipub.  Gerend.  Preecept.  of  amity,  or  amicable  dependence,  . 

p.  821  D.    About  the  two  citadels  still  subsisted  between  Dionysius 

in  Lokri,  see  Livy  zxiz.  6.  the   younger  and  the  Tarentines. 

It  may  have  been  probably  a  pre>  There  was  seen,  in  the  prytaneum 
paratory  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  or  government-house  of  Tarentum, 
younger  Dionysius,  which  Livy  a  splendid  chandelier  with  366  bum- 
mentions  to  have  been  ravaging  ers,  a  present  from  Dionysius  (£u> 
about  this  time  the  coast  of  Latium,  phorion,  ap.  Atheneeum,  xv.  p.  700). 
co-operating  with  the  Gauls  against 
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and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from 
farther  sunering  by  being  strangled.  ^  With  this  revolting 
tragedy  terminated  the  inauspicious  marital  connection 
beffun  between  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power 
Dittress  of  **  Lokri,  we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave 
the  Syra-  at  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  endured  more 
frtST*^  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  where  to  look 
daogerflrom  for  help.  Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  the 
The***in**  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the 
▼oke  the  aid  slain  Diou's  wido  w  and  sister)  had  now  establish- 
-i^conoert  ®^  himself  as  despot  at  Leontini.  To  him  they 
with  Hike-  tumed  as  an  auxiliary,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
8end*to^  force  Sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius. 
enteeat  aid  Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  with 
c  **?  th  ^^  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  expul- 
sion, when  achieved,  for  himself.  Moreover,  a  for- 
midable cloud  was  now  gathering  from  the  side  of  Car- 
thage. What  causes  had  rendered  Carthage  inactive  for 
the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak  and  disunited 
— we  do  not  know;  but  she  had  become  once  more  aggress- 
ive, extending  her  alliance  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouiing  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace 
the  independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.  > 
The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans 
to  despair,  and  left  them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assist- 
ance from  Corinth.  To  that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and 
urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both  the  actual  suffering  and 
approaching  peril  from  without.  And  such  indeed  was  the 
peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might  well  seem  as 
if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a 
g      ^  party;  yet  an  unwilling  party.    He  had  made  up 

amance  of  his  mind,  that  for  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to 
w^th  *th'  ^^^^  ^^®  Carthaginians,  witn  whom  he  had  already 
Cartbagini-  Opened  negotiations — and  to  employ  their  forces, 
an«-he         firgt  in  expelliuff  Dionysius,  next  in  ruling  Syra- 

conspiresto  p       i_-  ir     t>    j.  xi.  x.  ''     i. 

defeat  the     cuso  for  himself.  But  thesc  were  schemes  not 

tJ^Corintti?   *®  ^®  y®*  divulged :  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected 

to  concur  in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the 

>  Strabo,  ri.  p.  269,  260 ;  Athensaas,  xii.  p.  641.      *  Diodor.  zvi.  67. 
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Syracusans  to  Corinth,  intending  from  the  beginning  to 
frustrate  its  success,  i  He  expected  indeed  that  the  Corinth- 
ians would  themselves  decline  compliance:  for  the  enter- 
prise proposed  to  them  was  full  of  difficulty;  they  had 
neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect;  while  the 
force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a 
suffering  colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  un* 
settled  and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central 
Greece  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious 
strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable 
moment.    !But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  ,  q,  344^ 
aggregate  diminution  of  Grecian  power,  as  com-  Appiic*. 
pared  with  the  time  when  (seventy  years  be-  tjon  from 
fore)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither  to  solicit  f/y^rabiy 
aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens;  reoeiyed  by 
a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,   and   Syracuse  tj*^'*'**!*- 
herself,  were  all  in  exuberant  vigour  as  well  as  Tote  pasted 
unimpaired  freedom.  However,  the  Corinthians  *<>  grant  aid. 
happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their  hands  as  well  as  their 
minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of  genuine  affliction, 
transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their  colonies, 
was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was  passed, 
heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.  2 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.    But  a  leader 
was  not  easily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  Difficulty  in 
little  temptation,  with  danger  and  difficulty  ab-  ooJ/^fhian 
undant  as  well  as  certain.  The  hopeless  dbcord  leader- 
of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was  well  known  to  JJ^J*^**'  *^® 
all  the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or  generals,  citizens 
Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  success-  iJi^j^iJ^ 
ively  put  up  by  the  archons;  but  all  with  one  i.  proposed 
accord  declined.    At  length,  while  the  archons  »»*  chosen, 
hesitated  whom  to  fix  upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the 
crowd  pronounced  the  name  of  Timoleon,  son  of  Timo- 
demus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by  divine  inspiration;  ^ 
so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  preeminently  ex- 
cellent did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — ^without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour 
— to  a  post  which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

'  Plntaroh,  Timoleon,  c.  2.  Otou  tivoC)  u>c  iotxcV|  eU  vouv  tfi.pa> 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3.  Xovtoc  t<p  dyOputiccp,  Ac. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3.   dXXi 
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Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous 
Antecedent  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  remarkable  man.  He  belonged 
life  Mid  ^°  to  an  illustrious  family  in  Corinth,  and  was 
character  of  qqw  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  fifty.  He 
^^  ^^°*  YTBA  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.  Little  moved  either 
by  personal  vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted  in  his 
patriotism,  and  unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well 
as  of  traitors.  1  The  government  of  Corinth  was,  and 
always  had  been,  oligarchical;  but  it  was  a  regular,  con- 
stitutional, oligarchy;  while  the  Corinthian  antipathy 
against  despots  was  of  old  standing  2 — hardly  less  strong 
than  that  of  democratical  Athens.  As  a  soldier  in  the 
ranks  of  Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon, 
and  his  submission  to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more 
His  conduct  ^^rcibly  from  contrast  with  his  elder  brother 
towards  his  Timophanes;  who  possessed  the  soldierlike 
Timopha-  ™®rits  of  bravery  and  energetic  enterprise,  but 
nds,  whose  Combined  with  them  an  unprincipled  ambition, 
in  battuT*'  ^^^  *^  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  selfish 
advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military 
qualities  of  Timophanes,  however,  gained  for  him  so  much 
popularity,  that  he  was  placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the 
Corinthian  service.  Timoleon,  animated  with  a  full 
measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only  tried  to  screen 
his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but  also  incurred 
the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In  a 
battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonseans,  Timophanes 
was  commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being 
wounded,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the 
enemy.  The  remaining  horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander to  what  seemed  certain  destruction;  but  Timoleon, 
who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites,  rushed  singly  forth 
from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and  covered  Timo- 
phanes with  his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just  about 
to  pierce  him.  He  made  head  single-handed  against  them 
warding  pff  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully 
protected  his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived ;  though 
at  the  cost  of  several  wounds  to  himself.  3 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c,  S <pi-     (xiffOTC6v7]poc. 

XoTiaTpic  5e  xai   itpaos;  fiia^spdvxux;,         *  Herodot.  ▼.  92. 

8aa  {XTQ  (jcpdSpa  fxiaoTopavvo^  stvai  x«t         »  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    o.  4.    At 
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This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration 
towards  Timoleon.    But  it  also  procured  sym-  Timopha- 
pathy  for  Timophanes,  who  less  deserved  it.  n«8  makes 
The  Corinthians  had  recently  incurred  great  Je^^i'^^^ 
risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into  the  hands  of  commits*'* 
their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan  to   *'g'*i°P;^ 
seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely  ^imoieon 
notice  given  at  Corintn.  *    To  arm  the  people  ^**^  *^o 
being  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  existing  fons^pats 
oligarchy,  2  it  was  judged  expedient  to  equip  a  5*°\h^ 
standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and 
establish  them  as  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and 
lofty  citadel.     The  command  of  this  garrison,  with  the 
mastery  of  the  fort,  was  entrusted  to  Timophanes.    A 
worse  choice  could  not  have  been  made.    The  new  com- 
mander— seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment  and  his  strong 
position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom  he  took 
into   his  pay   and  armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.    He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief 
citizens,  probably  all  the  members   of  the  oligarchical 
councils  who  resisted  his  orders,  and  put  them  to  death 
without  even  form  of  trial.  3    Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken  vote  which  had 
raised  up  a  new  Periander  among  them.   But  to  Timoleon, 
the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame 
and  sorrow.    He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis*  to  remon- 
strate with  him;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most 
sacred  motives  public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his 
disastrous  projects.     Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal 
with  contempt.     Timoleon  nad  now  to  choose  between  his 
brother  and  his  country.    Again  he  went  to  the  acropolis, 


what  time  this  battle  took  place 
cannot  be  made  out. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  'Eitsl 
6'  ol  KopivQioi,  8e8i6TC<  |jlt)  icdQoitv 
ola  xai  npotcpov  bnh  tu)v  ouixixdlx^'^ 
ditoPaXdvTEft  T7]v  noXiv,  Ac. 

The  Corinthians  were  carrying 
on  war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens 
and  Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when 
(in  S66  B.o.)  the  Athenians  laid 
their  plan  for  seizing  the  city.  The 
Corinthians,  having  heard  of  it  in 

VOL.  X. 


time,  took  measures  to  frustrate  it. 
Bee  Xenophon,  Hellen.  yii.  4,  4«6. 

«  Aristotel.  Politic,  t.  6,  9. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  4.  9ux- 
vo6<  dvcXcbv  dxpiTouc  tu>v  icptbxtuv 
icoX,tTd)v,  dviSti^Bv  auT6«  iautbv  tO- 
pavvov. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  66)  coincides  in 
the  main  fact— but  differs  in  several 
details. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  4.  a&Otc 
dvipT)  icpbc  t6v  dfitXfbv,  fto. 
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accompanied  by  Jflschylas,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Timo- 
phanes — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate  friend — 
p  erhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides.  Admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed  their  prayers 
aad  supplications;  nrffing  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his 
tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  pleading  was  without 
effect.  Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn ;  presently, 
he  became  exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding 
words  unavailing,  they  now  drew  their  swords  and  put 
him  to  death.  Timoleon  lent  no  hand  in  the  deed,  but 
stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face  hidden,  and  in  a  flood 
of  tears.  ^ 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  des- 
Beneaciai  potism  which  had  already  begun  its  crushing  in- 
^^^ots  ot  fluence  upon  the  Corinthians.  The  mercenary 
upon^Go-  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  placed  in  safe 
'"*  ti"  t  ^*^^ »  ^^®  acropolis  became  again  part  of  a  free 
towards'^  city;  the  Corinthian  Constitution  was  revived  as 
Timoleon.  before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was  accom- 
plished, or  with  what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accom- 
panied, we  are  left  in  ignorance;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly 
anything  except  what  personally  concerns  Timoleon.  We 
learn  however  that  the  expressions  of  joy  among  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal.  So  strongly 
did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it,  in 
appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the  departed 
despotism.  Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the 
deed,  these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance 
to  their  hatred  of  the  doer.  Though  it  was  good  that 
Timophanes  should  be  killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4 ;  Cor-  The    presence    of    the    prophet 

nelinsNepos,  Timol.  c.l;  Plutarch,  seems  to  show,  that  they  had  just 

Beipub.  Qerend.  Prsecept.  p.  808  A.  been  offering  sacrifice,  to  ascertain 

That  Telekleidfis  was  present  and  the  will    of  the   gods    respecting 

took  part  in  the  deed— though  Plu-  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

tarch  directly  names  only  ^schy-  Nepos  says  that  Timoleon    was 

Ins   and  Orthagoras— seems  to  be  not  actually  present  at  the  moment 

implied    in    an    indirect    allusion  of  his   brother's  deaths   but  stood 

afterwards  (c.  7),  where  Teleklei-  out  of  the  room  to  prevent  assist- 

dds    says   to    Timoleon    after   his  ance  from  arriving, 

nomination  to    the  Sicilian  com-  Diodorus    (xvi.   66)    states    that 

mand,  *Av  vuv  xaXu)<  dYu>vl9iQ<,  t6-  Timoleon  slew  his  brother  in  the 

pavvov  dv^pv)xivai    So^ofisv*   &v  Si  market-place.    But  the  account  of 

fauXu)^,  d6sX96v.  Plutarch  appears  preferable. 
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be  killed  by  his  brother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed 
which  tainted  both  the  actors  with  inexpiable  guilt  and  ab- 
omination. The  majority  of  the  Corinthian  public,  however, 
as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a  view 
completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admi- 
ration as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled 
the  combination  of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted 
magnanimity  and  patriotism ,  each  in  its  right  place  and 
properly  balanced,  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon. 
He  had  displayed  his  fraternal  affection  by  encountering 
the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  TimopnanSs.  But  when  that  brother,  instead  of  an 
innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to 
the  disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than 
of  fraternal  affection.  ^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  ma- 
jority— a  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  num-  Bitter  re- 
ber — respecting  the  behaviour  of  Timoleon.   In  p'<**°^  ®' 
his  mind,  however,  the  general  strain  of  enco-  by°his*°'* 
mium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown,  or  even  to  mother, 
compensate,  the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much 
«more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority.    Among 
that  minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single  voice 
told  with  profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste, 
mother  also  of  the  slain  Timophanes.    Demariste  not  only 
thought  of  her  murdered  son  with  the  keenest  maternal 
sorrow,  but  felt  intense  horror  and  execration  for  the 
authors  of  the  deed.    She  imprecated  curses  on  the  head 
of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him  again,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thorough- 
ly   miserable,    amidst    the    almost  universal  intense 
gratitude  of  Corinth.     Of  his  strong  fraternal  mental  dis- 
affection for  Timophanes,  his  previous  conduct  Timoleon. 
leaves  no  doubt.    Such  affection  had  to  be  over-  He  shuts 
come  before  he  accompanied  his  tyrannicidal  aJS^jeti^e^ 
friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed  from  public 
back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  **'®' 
after  the  deed  was  done.    But  when  to  this  internal  source 
of  distress,  was  added  the  sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from 
contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide,  together  with  the  sting  of 

>  Flataroh,  Timoleon,  o.  6. 
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the  maternal  Ennnys — he  became  agonised  even  to  distrac- 
tion. Life  was  odious  to  him;  he  refused  for  some  time  all 
food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Nothing 
b^t  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from 
executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart 
to  him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city 
and  the  haunts  of  men ,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst 
his  fields  in  the  country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or 
speaking  to  any  one.  For  several  years  he  thus  hid  him- 
self like  a  self-condemned  criminal ;  and  even  when  time  had 
somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his  anguish,  he  still 
shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing  nothing  more 
than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An  interval  of 
twenty  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Timo- 
phanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
jDuring  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
and  willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once 
chosen  to  undertake  any  important  command  or  office.  At 
length  the  vox  Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd ; 
dispelling  the  tormenting  nightmare  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  his  soul,  and  restoring  him  to  healthy  and  ho- 
nourable action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and 
Different  -^schylus  in  killing  Timophanes  was  in  the 
judgements  highest  degree  tutelary  to  Corinth.  The  despot 
SndTn^clent  ^^  already  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
minds  on  hiscouutrymeu,  and  wouldhave  been  Condemned, 
Timoleon!  ^y  ^^^^  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
Comments  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  as  a  condition 
of  Plutarch.  ^^  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the 
deed  ought  not  to  have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives  could  have  obtained  that 
easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect  it.  And  even 
Timoleon  and  Jlischylus  could  not  make  the  attempt 
without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be 
avenged  on  the  spot ;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such 
vengeance  from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  contemporary  sentiAent  towards  Timoleon 
was  divided  between  admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot ,  and 
abhorrence  of  the  fratricide ;  yet  with  a  large  preponderance 

>  Plutarch ,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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on  the  side  of  admiration,  especially  in  the  highest  and  best 
minds.  In  modem  times  the  preponderance  would  be  in 
the  opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of  duty  towards  family 
covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of  morality,  as  com- 
pared with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it  did  in 
ancient  times ;  while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot 
who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the 
worst  of  criminals — which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the 
ancient  virtuous  feeling — has  now  disappeared.  Usurpa- 
tion of  the  supreme  authority  is  regarded  generally  among 
the  European  public  as  a  crime,  only  where  it  displaces  an 
established  king  already  in  possession;  where  there  is  no 
king,  the  successful  usurper  finds  sympathy  rather  than 
censure;  and  few  readers  would  have  been  displeased  with 
Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  his  brother's  attempt. 
But  in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  generally,  even 
neutrality  appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country, 
when  no  other  man  but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot. 
This  sentiment  is  strikingly  embodied  in  the  comments  of 
Plutarch;  who  admires  the  fraternal  tyrannicide,  as  an  act 
of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only  complains  that  the  internal 
emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a  level  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  act;  that  the  great  mental  suffering  which  he  endured 
afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of  character; 
that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him 
against  scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame 
and  repentance  which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic 
act.  The  antithesis,  between  Plutarch  and  the  modem 
European  point  of  view,  is  here  pointed ;  though  I  think  his 
criticisms  unwarranted.  There  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant  for  having 
killed  his  brother.  Placed  in  the  mournful  condition  of  a 
man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of 
necessity  suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.  Probably 
the  reflection  that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timo- 
phanes,  only  that  the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of 
nis  country — contributed  materially  to  his  ultimate  resolu- 
tion, a  resolution,  in  which  iBschylus,  another  near  rela- 
tive, took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called 
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TimoieonU  ^poi^^o**^®  *^®  Command  of  the  auxiliaries  for 
appointed  Svracuse.  As  soon  as  the  vote  had  passed,  Te- 
commander  lekleides  addressed  to  him  a  few  words,  emphat- 
-he^ao^"*^  ically  exhorting  him  to  strain  every  nerve,  and 
cepts  the  to  sho  w  what  he  was  worth — with  this  remarkahle 
admonUion  point  in  Conclusion — "  If  you  now  come  off  with 
ki  WA  ^"  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain 
*  ■•  a  despot;  if  you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratri- 
cides. "  1 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships 
and  soldiers.  But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved 
on  the  expedition,  were  not  prepared  either  to  vote 
any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve  in  large 
number  as  volunteers.  The  means  of  Timoleon 
were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable 
to  equip  more  than  seven  triremes,  to  which  the 
Korkyraeans  (animated  by  common  sympathy 
Phofcian****  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  in  the  time  of  the  despot 
xnerce-  Hippokrates  2)  added  two  more,  and  the  Leuka- 

naries.  diaus  One.    Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000 

soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.  A 
few  of  the  principal  Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus 
and  Neon,  among  them — accompanied  him.  But  the  sol- 
diers seem  to  have  been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, 
— some  of  whom  had  served  under  the  Phokians  in  the 
Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close),  and  had  incurred 
so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.  3 


Prepara- 
tions made 
by  Timo- 
leon—his 
scanty 
means — he 
engages 


«  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  Dio- 
doms  (xvi.  66)  states  this  striking 
antithesis  as  if  it  was  put  by  the 
senate  to  Timoleon,  on  conferring 
upon  him  the  new  command.  He 
represents  the  application  from 
Syracuse  as  haying  come  to  Corinth 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Timo- 
phands,  and  while  the  trial  of  Timo- 
leon was  yet  pending.  He  says 
that  the  senate  nominated  Timoleon 
to  the  command,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence one  way  or  the  other. 


I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch, 
as  preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long 
interval  between  the  death  of  Ti- 
mophands  and  the  application  froooi 
Syracuse;  an  interval  of  much 
mental  suffering  to  Timoleon. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  155. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8, 11, 13, 
SO;  Diodor.  xvi.  66;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  552.  In  the  Aristo- 
telian treatise,  Bhetorica  ad  Ales- 
andrum,  s.  9,  Timoleon  is  said  to 
have  had  nine  ships. 
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Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine 
volunteers  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formid- 
able difficulties,  and  tne  doubtful  reward,  were  ^J*  ^ot\h 
obvious  from  the  beginning.    But  even  before  expedition 
the  preparations  were  completed,  news  came  ~JJg°°^ 
which  seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.  ffom*5ike 
Hiketas  sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all  *■•»  T^***- 
that  he  had  said  in  the  first,  and  desiring  that  himaei? 
no  expedition  might  be  sent  from  Corinth.   Not  ^°^  JJ? 
having  received  Corinthian  aid  in  time  (he  said),  aUianoe,*"^ 
he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  alliance  with  *»J  ^®ihat 
the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any  no  troops 
Corinthian  soldiers  to  set  foot  in  Sicily.    This  ™^^^*  ^« 
communication,  greatly  exasperating  the   Co-  sioiiy.** 
rlnthians  against  Hiketas,  rendered  them  more 
hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.  Yet  their  zeal  for  active 
service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated 
by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.   If  Timoleon 
even  reached  Sicily,  he  would  find  numberless  enemies, 
without  a  single  friend  of  importance: — for  without  Hike- 
tas, the  Syracusan  people  were  almost  helpless.    But  it 
now  seemed  impossible  that  Timoleon  with  his  small  force 
could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore,  in  the   face  of  a 
numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet.  * 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile^  the 
gods  held  out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable  Timoleon 
signs  and  omens.    Not  only  did  he  receive  an  g^cJi^^^ittT 
encouraging  answer  at  Delpni,  but  while  he  was  a^smair 
actually  in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  JJ^o^JJf^ 
wreaths  and  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one  omens  and 
of  the  statues  upon  his  head.    The  priestesses  o'ac^J»' 
of  Persephone  learnt  from  the  goddess  in  a  dream,  f^*m  t"e 
that  she  was  about  to  sail  with  Timoleon  for  ffo<^"- 
Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.    Accordingly  he  caused 
a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out,  sacred  to  the  Two 
goddesses  (Demeter  and  Persephone)  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him.   And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the  squadron 
struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast,  this 
sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from 
heaven;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high,  similar  to  that 
which  was  usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran 
along  with  the  ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper 

<  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  7. 
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landing  place  at  Metapontum.  Such  manifestations  of 
divine  presence  and  encouragement,  properly  certified  and 
commented  upon  by  the  prophets,  rendered  the  voyage 
one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  armament.  ^ 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,  when  after 
_^     J  disregarding  a  formal  notice  from  a  Cartha- 

arrives  at  ginian  man-of-war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast 
Bhegium—  of  Italy  and  at  last  reached  £.hegium.  This 
ftom  ^eaoh-  city,  having  been  before  partially  revived  under 
ing  Sicily  the  name  of  Phoebia,  by  the  younger  Dionysius. 
ginian  fleet  appears  uow  as  reconstituted  under  its  old  name 
f'r*^n^-**'  *^  ^*^  ^*®  ^^^  former  autonomy,  since  the 
Bidiousmee-  Overthrow  of  his  rule  at  Lokri  and  in  Italy 
^ge  from  generally.  Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes^ 
iketas.  double  the  force  of  Timoleon,  were  found  at 
Bhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from  Kiketas 
aboard.  These  envoys  came  with  what  they  pretended  to 
be  good  news.  ^Hiketas  had  recently  gained  a  capital 
victory  over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most 
part  of  Syracuse,  and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Orty^ia;  with 
hopes  of  soon  starving  him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Cartnaginian 
fleet.  The  common  enemy  being  thus  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  the  war  could  not  be  prolonged.  Hlketas  there- 
fore trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send  back  to  Corinth 
his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous.  If  Timoleon 
would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to  see  him 
personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in 
the  resettlement  of  that  unhappy  city.  !But  he  could  not 
admit  the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island;  moreover, 
even  had  he  been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily 
forbade  it,  and  were  prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it 
with  their  superior  naval  force  now  in  the  strait.  2" 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Car- 
stratagem  thaginians  now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the 
of  Timo-  vehement  indignation  of  the  armament.  Instead 
aoTosB  ^o^^  of  being  their  friend,  or  even  neutral,  he  was 
Sicily,  in  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  eman- 
5Sth  th«r  cipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divide 
Bhegines.  it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet 
with  all  the  ardour  of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  strait  in  opposition  to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  8;  Dio-        *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  9;  Dio- 
dor.  xTi.  66.  dor.  xvi.  68. 
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force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted  to  a  stratagem  in 
which  the  leaders  and  people  of  £.hegium;  eagerly  sym- 
pathising with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation, 
cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas 
as  well  as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected 
to  accept  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas;  admitting 
at  once  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  out.  But  he  at  the 
same  time  reminded  them,  that  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  armament  for  Sicilian  purposes, 
— and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if  he  now  con- 
ducted it  back  without  touching  the  island;  except  under 
the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demon- 
strable to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses* 
He  therefore  desired  them  to  appear,  along  with  him, 
before  the  public  assembly  of  £.hegium,  a  neutral  city  and 
common  friend  of  both  parties.  They  would  then  publicly 
repeat  the  communication  which  they  had  already  made  to 
him,  and  they  would  enter  into  formal  engagement  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  Dionysius 
should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make  the 
people  of  E.hegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They  would 
testify  on  his  (Timoleon*s)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend 
himself  at  Corinth,  that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before 
invincible  necessity,  and  that  he  had  exacted  everything 
in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  Syracuse;  they 
wpuld  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans,  in  case  the 
guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded.  ^ 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian 
commanders,  had  any  motive  to  decline  what  Pabiio 
seemed  to  them  an  unmeaning  ceremony.    Both  meeting  in 
of  them  accordingly  attended,  along  with  Ti-  T?m?ieSr 
moleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Bhegium  andtheCar- 
formally  convened.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  iSth^^r^' 
closed  (a  practice  usual  during  the  time  of  a  «ent  at  it- 
public  assembly):  the  Carthaginian  men  of  war  Jpefches, 
lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for  im-  during 
mediate  movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  Ti^o^eon 
the  crews  ashore;  since  all  chance  of  hostility  steals  away, 
seemed  to  be  past.   What  had  been  already  com-  Jo'send^^Ms 
municated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and  the  fleet  over 
Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  de-  *°  sioiiy. 
position    before    the  assembly;    the  envoys  of  Hiketas 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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Srobably  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with  certain 
ourishes  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity.  Timo- 
leon  stood  by  as  an  attentive  listener;  but  before  he  could ^ 
rise  to  reply,  various  Ehegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
comments  or  questions,  which  called  up  the  envoys  again. 
A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often 
tiding  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always 
apparently  constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive 
Bhegine.  During  this  long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in 
the  harbour  were  not  idle.  One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  they  quitted  their  anchorage  and  rowed  out  to 
sea,  directing  their  course  towards  Sicily.  The  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding,  neither  knew 
what  it  meant^  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it.  At 
length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in 

E regress;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  theharboui-. 
atimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly, he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  con- 
cealing his  escape — and  got  aboard  immediately,  ffis 
absence  was  not  discovered  at  first,  the  debate  continuing 
as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  intentionally  prolonged  by 
the  Bhegine  speakers.  At  length  the  truth  could  no  longer 
be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Carthaginians  found 
out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere  stratagems, 
and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they 
found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was 
already  on  the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where 
all  arrived  safe  and  without  opposition.  Overreached  and 
humihated,  his  enemies  left  the  assembly  in  vehement 
wrath  against  the  Bhegines,  who  reminded  them  that  Car- 
thaginians ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain  of  deception 
in  others.  1 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had 
Timoleon  Overcome  a  difficulty  to  all  appearance  insui*- 
at  Tauro-  mountable,  exalted  both  his  own  fame  and  the 
raenium  n  gpjpj^g  ^f  j^jg  goldiers.  They  were  now  safe  in 
formidable  Sicily,  at  Tauromcnium,  a  recent  settlement 
hhuenemiM  ^®*r  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos,  receiving 
-despots  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading 
d^spond^-""  citizen  of  the  place — whose  influence  was  so 
ency  at  mildly  exercised,  and  gave  such  complete  satis- 
yracuse.      faction,  that  it  continued  through  and  after  the 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  10,  11. 
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reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly  have 
8wept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to 
the  menaces  sent  over  from  Rhenium  by  the  Carthaginians, 
after  they  had  vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to 
Tauromenium. 

But  AndromachuB  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty 
auxiliaries,  compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Ti- 
moleon had  to  contend;  enemies  now  more  formidable  than 
ever.  For  Hiketas,  incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised 
at  Bhegium,  and  apprehensive  of  interruption  to  the 
blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Ortygia,  sent 
for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian  men-of-war  to 
Syracuse;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  presently  com- 
pletely beset.  1  A  large  Carthaginian  land-force  was  also 
acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island, 
with  considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella 
and  others.  2  The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots, 
MamerkuB  at  Katana — Lep tines  at  Apollonian — Niko- 
demus  at  Kentoripa — ApoUoniades  at  Atrium* — from 
whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival 
at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  for- 
midable array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
their  walls.  Moreover  what  guarantee  had  they  that  Ti- 
moleon would  turn  out  better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and 
ethers  before  him?  seductive  promisers  of  emancipation, 
who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the  words  by  which  they  had 
won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot^  perhaps  even 
aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule?  Such  was  the 
question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the 
name  of  an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver 
and  a  new  scourge.*^ 


■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  11.  Diodor.  xvi.  72. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  67.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 

'  Plutarch,   Timoleon,   o.  18-24 ;        •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such 
SneoeBB  of  well-grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one 
Timoleon  believed  in  him;  nor  could  he  escape  the  baneful 
at  Adr^^  effects  of  that  mistrust  which  his  predecessors 
surprises  had  everywhere  inspired.  The  messengers 
th^troo^**'  whom  he  sent  round  were  so  coldly  received, 
of^HiJkefas,  that  he  Seemed  likely  to  find  no  allies  beyond 
superior  in  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 
num  er.  ^^   length   one   invitation,    of  great   im- 

portance, reached  him — from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about 
forty  miles  inland  from  Tauromenium;  a  native  Sikel  town, 
seemingly  in  part  hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but 
venerated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adranus,  whose  worship 
was  diffused  throughout  all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being 
politically  divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent 
the  invitation  to  Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a  similar 
message  to  Hiketas.  Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini, 
Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum  than  Timoleon  at  Tauro- 
menium; and  lost  no  time  in  marching  thither,  with  5000 
troops,  to  occupv  so  important  a  place.  He  arrived  there 
in  the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  established  his  camp 
without  the  walls,  believing  himself  already  master  of  the 
place.  Timoleon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.  Accordingly, 
on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  pro- 
gress the  first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach 
might  reach  Adranum ;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched 
witti  the  greatest  possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet 
most  rugged  paths.  On  arriving  within  about  three  miles 
of  Adranum,  ne  was  informed  that  the  troops  from  Syra- 
cuse, having  just  finished  their  march,  had  encamped  near 
the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near. .  His  officers  were 
anxious  that  the  men  should  be  re&eshed  after  their  very 
fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army 
four  times  superior  in  number.  But  Timoleon  earnestly 
protested  against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow 
him  at  once  against  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding 
them  unprepared.  To  encourage  them,  he  at  once  took 
up  his  shield  and  marched  at  their  head,  carrying  it  on  his 
arm  (the  shield  of  the  general  was  habitually  carried  for 
him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the  fatiguing  march,  which 
he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well  as  they.     The 
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soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  efiPbrt  was  crowned  by  complete 
success.  The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their 
suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in  spite 
of  their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any  re- 
sistance. From  the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them 
only  were  slain.  But  600  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  camp,  including  its  appurtenances,  was  taken,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Hiketas  escaped  with  the  rest 
to  Syracuse,  i 

This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the 
acquisition  of  Adranum  which  followed  it — pro-  improved 
duced  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  Sicily,  position 
It  counted  even  for  more  than  a  victory;  it  was  JSoes^of 
a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  of  Timoleon.  Timoieon— 
The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  their  ^J  tTthe*' 
gates  and  approaching  him  with  awe-stricken  walls  of 
reverence,  recounted  the  visible  manifestations  ^y*®^*®- 
of  the  god  Adranus  in  his  favour.    At  the  moment  when 
the  battle  was  commencing,  they  had  seen  the  portals  of 
their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open,  and  the  god  bran- 
dishing his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on  his  face.  2 
Such  facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring communities, — contributed  hardly  less  than  the 
victory  to  exalt  the  gloiy  of  Timoleon.    He  received  offers 
of  alliance  from  Tyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well 
as  from  Mamerkus  despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most  war- 
like and  powerful  princes  in  the  island,  s    So  numerous 
were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired,  and  so  much  was 
his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that  he  now 
ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas;  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a 
second  engagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum.^ 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12 ;  Dio-  Plutarch.     I   follow  Diodorns   so 

dor.  xvi.  68.   Diodortts  and  Plntarch  far;    becanse  it  makes  the  subse- 

agree  in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  quent   proceedings    in   regard    to 

und   of  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Dionysius  more  clear   and  intel- 

Hiketas.  ligible. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12.  But  Diodorus  adds  two  farther 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  IS;  Dio-  matters,  which  cannot  be  correct. 

dor.  xvi.  69.  He  affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  68,  69.  That  Timo-  Hiketas  at  a  running  pace  (6po|jLato;) 
leon  marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle 
«tated  by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse ;  and  that 
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Dionysias 
in  Ortygia 
— he  re- 
Bolves  to 
surrender 
that  fort- 
ress to 
Timoleon, 
stipulating 
for  safe 
conyeyanoe 
and  shelter 
at  Corinth. 


Hiketas  was  still  siaster  of  all  Syracuse — except  Orty- 
Position  of  gia,  against  which  he  had  constructed  lines  of 
blockade^  in  conjunction  with  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  occupying  the  harbour.  Timoleon  was  in 
no  condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  would 
have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  ene- 
mies did  not  choose  to  come  out.  But  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Two 
goddesses,  and  of  the  god  Adranus,  in  his  £ei- 
Your,  were  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  A  real 
boon  was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as 
neither  skill  nor  valour  could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked 
up  in  Ortygia  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  irom 
his  walls  the  approaching  army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of 
the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had  already  begun  to  despair 
of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia  ;i  where  indeed  he  might 
perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady  endurance,  but 
without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming  master 
of  Syracuse;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius 
was  a  man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character  and 
personal  ascendency  of  his  father,  which  might  have  made 
head  against  such  difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in 
his  habits,  not  relishing  a  sceptre  when  it  could  only  be 
maintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor  stubborn  enough  to  stand 
out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.>  under  these 
dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested  to  him 
the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his 
resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum 
and  comfortable  future  maintenance:  for  to  a  Grecian 


he  then  got  possession  of  the  por- 
tion of  Syracuse  called  Epipolae. 

Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  Timoleon  could  get  his  troops 
even  up  to  the  field  of  hattle  at 
Adranum,  without  some  previous 
repose;  so  long  and  fatiguing  was 
the  march  which  they  had  under- 
gone from  Tauromeninm.  It  is* 
therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
have  been  either  inclined  or  com- 
petent to  pursue  (at  a  rapid  pace) 
Hiketas  immediately  from  the  field 
of  battle  at  Adranum  to  Syracuse. 

Next,   it  will  appear  from  sub- 


sequent operations,  that  Timoleon 
did  not,  on  this  occasion,  get  pos- 
session of  any  other  portion  of  Sy- 
racuse than  the  Islet  Ortygia,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Dionysius.  He 
did  not  enter  Epipole  until  after- 
wards. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  18.  dicti- 
pif)xu>c  ^Si]  xaic  iXiclfft  xal  |jiixp6)» 
dicoXiicu>v  ixicoXiopxBiffOai,  Ao. 

*  Tacitus,  Histor.  iii.  70.  Respect- 
ing the  last  days  of  the  Emperor Vi- 
tellius,  ''Ipse,  neqne  jubendi  neque 
▼etandi  pofeni,  non  jam  Imperator^ 
■ed  tantum  belli  oansa  erat." 
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despot,  with  the  odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon 
his  head,  abnegation  of  power  was  hardly  ever  possiole, 
consistent  with  personal  security.  ^  But  Dionysius  felt 
assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the  guarantee  of  Timoleon 
and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  protection  at  Corinth, 
with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away  with  him ; 
since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Timoleon  for  tne  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.    Diony- 
sius stipulated  only  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  Timoleon 
moveable  property  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undis-  sends 
turbed  residence  in  that  city;  tendering  in  ex-  *'o°^p*y*** 
change  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ortraia  Ortygia, 
with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.    The  JJ^onylUJ, 
convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three  into  Us 
Corinthian  officers — Telem^chus,  Eukleides  and  °*°*p- 
Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men  to  take  charge  of  the 
place.     Their  entrance  was  accomplished  safely,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing  in  at 
several  times,  and  in  small  companies.     Making  over  to 
them  the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his 
garrison,  Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small 
number  of  companions,  into  the  camp  of  Timoleon;  who 
conveyed  him  away,  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sjyacuse.^ 

Conceive   the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  Timoleon 
that  island  over  which  his  father  as  well  as  \^^^?^  J®J[' 
himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  and  knowing  cess  to  Go- 
himself  to  be  the  object  of  either  hatred  or  Sfon'sTui^ 
contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far  as  the  himself  ^n 
immense   boon  which   he   had  conferred,   by  » trireme, 
surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for  him  an  indulgent 
forbearance!  He  was  doubtless  eager  for  immediate  depar- 
ture to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less  anxious  to 

'  See,  among  other  illastrations  the  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timo- 

of  this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  leon,  afier  the  capture  of  the  other 

Solon  (Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14).  portion  of  Syracuse  hy  Timoleon. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13 ;  Dio-  I    follow    Plutaroh*s   chronology, 

dor.  xvi.  70.    Diodorus  appears  to  whi^h  places  the  capitulation  of 

me  to  misdate  these  facts ;  placing  Ortygia  first, 
the  capitulation  of  Dionysius  and 
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send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph  accom- 

?li8hed.  Although  not  fifty  daysi  had  yet  elapsed  since 
!imoleon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to 
announce  a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped 
around  him,  and  the  possession  of  the  inexpugnable 
position  of  Ortysia,  with  a  garrison  equal  in  number  to 
his  own  army;  the  despatches  being  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the  terrific  name  of 
Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been  chiefly 
aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme 2  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important 
events,  together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to 
the  dethroned  ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 
The  impression  produced  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival 
Great  effect  ®^  *^^^  trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful 
produced  at  beyoud  all  parallel.  Astonishment  and  admira- 
conflde^e  *^^^  ^®^®  Universal;  for  the  expedition  of 
of  the  citi-  Timoleon  had  started  as  a  desperate  venture,  in 
foroement  which  scarcely  one  among  the  leading  Corinth- 
sent  to  ians  had  been  disposed  to  embark;  nor  had 
Timoleon.  ^^^y  jj^^j^  conceived  the  possibility  of  success 
so  rapid  as  well  as  so  complete.  But  the  victorious  prospect 
in  Sicily,  with  service  under  the  fortunate  general,  was 
now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens.  A  reinforcement 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  16.  perfectly   worth    correcting.      To 

*  TheopompuB  stated    that  Dio-  send  Dionysius  in  a  trireme,   was 

nysiuB   bad   gone    from  Sicily   to  treating  him  as  prisoner  in  a  re- 

Corinth   in    a   merchant-ship    (vY)t  speqtful  manner,   which  Timoleon 

oTpoTTuXiQ).     Timseus  contradicted  was  doubtless  bound   to  do;    and 

this  assertion,  seemingly  with  his  which  he  would  be  inclined  to  do 

habitual  asperity,  and  stated  that  on  his   own  account— seeing  that 

Dionysius  had  been  sent  in  a  ship  he  had  a  strong  interest  in  making 

of  war  (vT)t  liiaxpq^).    Bee  Timeeus,  the  entry  of  Dionysius  as  a  captive 

Fragment  133  ;Theopompas,Fragm.  into  Corinth,  an  impressive  sight. 

216,  ed.  Didot.  Moreover  the  trireme  would  reach 

Diodorus  (zvi.  70)  copies  Theo-  Corinth    more  speedily  than    the 

pompus.  merchantman. 

Polybius  (xii.  4  a)  censures  Ti-  That  Dionysius   should  go  in  a 

msBUs   for  cavilling  at  such  small  merchant-ship,  was  one  additional 

inaccuracies,  as   if  the  difiference  evidence   of  fallen  fortune ;    and 

between  the  two  were  not  worth  this  seems  to  have  been  the  reason 

noticing.    Probably   the  language  why  it  was  taken  up  by  Theopom- 

ofTimsus  may  have  deserved  blame  pus— from  the  passion,    prevalent 

as  ill-mannered;   but  the  matter  of  among  so  many  Greek  authors,  for 

faot  appears  to  me   to  have  been  exaggerating  contrasts. 
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of  2000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately  voted 
and  equipped,  i 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of 
Dionysius  himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  sight  of  the 
to  other  feelings,    A  fallen  despot  was  a  sight  n*yl?u8^t°" 
denied  to  Grecian  eyes;  whoever  aspired  to  oorlnth— 
despotism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeitinff  his  JjJJfe  "'^^ 
chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station.    By  a  the  Greeks 
remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  ^gjj^g'tj" 
exception  to  this  rule  was  presented  just  where  see  him. 
it  was  leaat  likely  to  take  place;  in  the  case  of  JjjJ'^^^J' 
the  most  formidable  and  odious  despotism  which  AristTze- 
had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world.    For  ^^*' 
nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  the   expedition  of  Dion 
against  Syracuse,   every  one    had   been   accustomed  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  hatred — the  sentiment  ofjprostration  before  irresistible 
force.  How  much  difficulty  Dion  himself  found,  in  over- 
coming this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  own  soldiers, 
has  been  already  related.  Though  dissipated  by  the  success 
of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  again  revived,  when 
Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Oxtygia,  and  when 
the  Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid 
against  him.  Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this 
extinct  greatness,    himself  bearing   the  awful  name   of 
Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under  a  convention,  suing  only 
for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending  security  of  a 
private  citizen.  2  The  Greek  mind  was  keenly  sensitive  to 
such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  every  man's 
views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand 
forms  by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — 
who  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not 
merely  from  Corinth,  but  from  other  cities  of  Greece  — 
was   immense;    some  in   simple    curiosity,    others  with 
compassion,  a  few   even  with    insulting  derision.     The 
anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13, 14, 16.  quisquam  adeo  rerum  humanaram 
>  Plutarch,  TimoleoD,  0. 14;  Dio-  immexnor,  quern  non  commoveret 
dor.  xvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Taci-  ilia  facies ;  Bomanum  prinoipem, 
tu8  upon  the  last  hours  of  the  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante  do- 
Emperor  Vitellius  have  their  ap-  minum,  relict&  fortunse  sue  sede, 
plication  to  the  Greek  feeling  on  exire  de  imperio.  NihU  tale  vide- 
this  occasion  (Histor.  iii.  68):— "Neo  rant,  nihU  audierant^"  &o, 

VOL.  X.  '  •  2  F  , 
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degrftding  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career. 
But  even  the  common  offices  of  life  —  the  purchase  of 
unguents  and  condiments  at  the  tavern  >  —  the  nicety  of 
criticism  displayed  respecting  robes  and  furniture  2  — 
looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the  ex -despot  of 
Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already  contracted, 
was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of  morti- 
fication; yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had 
more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.  His  literary 
tastes,  manifested  during  the  time  of  nis  intercourse  with 
Plato,  are  implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to 
disparage  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school 
for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and  to  have  instructed  the 
public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or  reciting  poetry. » 
His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both  Greek  and 
Boman,  —  as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates,  and  Xerxes, 
serve  to  Herodotus — for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on 
the  mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded 
about  him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish 
real  matters  of  fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive 
myths  which  so  pregnant  a  situation  was  sure  to  bring 
forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristo- 
xenus  of  Tarentum:  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  intro- 
duced by  Plato,  had  maintained  their  correspondence  with 
Dionysius  even  after  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse  to 
Lokri,and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  preserve  his  unfortun- 
ate wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive  vengeance  of 
theLokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius,  his  envoy 
Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum,  where  he 
came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate  Archytas. 

>PIataroh,Timoleon, o.  14;  Theo-  income;  for  it  is  mentioned,  that 

pomp.Fragm.217,ed.Didot;  Justin,  all  bis   moveable    furniture    (e«t- 

xxi.  5.  0XCU7])  was  bought  by  his  namesake 

*  TimsBus,  ap.  Polybium,  zii.  24.  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  despot  of 

■  Plutarch,  Timol.  c.  14;  Cicero,  the    Pontic   Herakleia;    and    this 

Tuscul.Disp.iii.  12,  7.    His  remark,  furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that 

that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  the  acquisition   of  it  is   counted 

from   anxiety   still    to    have    the  among  the  peculiar  marks  of  oma- 

pleasure  of  exercising   authority,  ment  and  dignity  to  the  Hezakleo- 

can  hardly  be  meant  as  serious.  tic  dynasty: — see  the  Fragments  of 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Diony-  the  historian  Memnon  of  Herakleia, 

siuB  in  his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered  ch.  ir.  p.  10,  ed.  Orell.  apud  Pho- 

under  any  want  of  a  comfortable  tium,  Cod.  224. 
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This  conversation  Aristoxenns  had  recorded  in  writing; 
probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas, 
whose  biography  he  composed.  Polyarchus  dwelt  upon 
wealth,  power,  and  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects 
worth  living  for;  pronouncing  those  who  possessed  them 
in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings  deserving  admiration. 
At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom  Poly- 
archus extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and  admirable  of 
mortals.  "Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though 
with  a  very  long  interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse.**  i 
What  had  become  of  Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Aristo- 
xenus  lived  to  see  the  envied  Dionysius  under  the  altered 
phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and  probably  to  witness  the  ruin 
of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being  asked,  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  hi»  displeasure  against  Plato,  Dionysius  replied, 
in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his  former  envoy 
Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which  surrounded 
a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness  of 
his  so  called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false 
friends  had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and 
Plato.  2  This  anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine, 
than  others  which  we  read  more  witty  and  pungent.  The 
Cynic  philosopher  Diogenes  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty 
scorn  for  submitting  to  live  in  private  station  after  having 
enjoyed  so  overruling  an  ascendency.  Such  was  more  or 
less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor  who  saw  him;  but  the 
matter  to  be  lamented  is,  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  private 
station  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature  unfit  to 
tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny 
path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though 
equipped  without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
were  prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard 
by   the  Carthaginian  squadron  at  the  strait,  and  were 

>  Aristozenus,  Fragm.  15,  ed.  toxentgs  heard  from  Dionysius  at 
Didot.  ap.  Athenaeum,  p.  546.  Seo*  Corinth  the  remarkable  anecdote 
Tcpov  Se,  (pYjoi,  t6v  y}|jLiTepov  Tupavvov  about  the  faithful  attachment  of 
fteit)  TIC  ftv,  xolittp  icoXi)  Xeiirofisvov.  the  two  Pythagorean  friends,  Da- 
One  sees  that  the  word  xupocvvoc  mon  and  Phintias.  Dionysius  had 
was  used  even  by  those  who  in-  been  strongly  impressed  with  the 
tended  no  unfriendly  sense— ap-  incident,  and  was  fond  of  relating 
plied  by  an  admiring  envoy  to  his  it  (icoXXdxic  i)|Atv  StY)7eiTo,  Aris- 
master.  tozen.  Fragm.  9,  ed,  Didot;  apud 
<  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.  Aris-  Jamblichum  Vit.  Pythag.  s.  233) 
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condemned  to  wait  for  a  fiivourable  opportunity,  t  But  the 
greatest  of  allreinforcemente  to  Timoleon  was^the 
acquisition  of  Ortygia.  It  contained  not  merely 
a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers — who  passed  (prob- 
ably much  to  their  own  satisfaction)  from  the 
declining  cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious 
banner  of  Timoleon — but  also  every  species  of 
military  stores.  There  were  horses,  engines  for 
sieffe  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of 
70,000 —  if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact.  >  Having  dis- 
missed Dionysius,  Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small 
craft  from  ^tana  to  convey  provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia, 
eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard  squadron.  He  found 
means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success, '  availing  himself  of 
winds  or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war  could  not  ob- 
struct the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile  he 
himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watch- 
ing both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins, 
bribed  by  Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life, 
while  sacrificing  at  a  festival;  and  were  only  prevented  by 
an  incident  so  remarkable,  that  every  one  recognized  the 
visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to  protect  him.^ 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  pos- 
Large  Car-  session  of  Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full 
thaginian  Carthaginian  force  under  Magon.  The  great 
SSg^n'ar!'  harbour  of  Syracuse  was  presently  occupied  by 
rives  to  aid  an  overwhelnung  fleet  of  1 50  Carthaginian  ships 
<n  uttanir-  ^^  '^^^ ,  wlulc  a  laud-force,  said  to  consist  of 
60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  were 

Quartered  by  him  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
[ever  before  had  any  Carthaginian  troops  got 
footing  within  those  walls.  Syracusan  liberty, 
perhaps  Syracusan  Hellenism,  now  appeared 
extinct.  Even  Ortygia ,  in  spite  of  the  bravery 
of  its  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Neon,  seemed 
not  long  tenable,  against  repeated  attack  and 
battery  of  the  walls,  combined  with  strict  block- 
ade to  keep  out  supplies  by  sea.  Still,  how- 
ever ,  though  the  garrison  was  distressed,  some  small  craft 
with  provisions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in  ;  a  fact 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16.  •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  18. 

Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  13.  «  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of 
attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong  enough  to 
accomplish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  discon- 
tinuing the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Accordingly  they  sailed  forth 
from  the  harbour,  -and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  best  part  of  their  armament,  to  attack  ICatana, 
leaving  Ortygia  still  under  blockade.  But  the  commanders 
left  behind  were  so  negligent  in  their  watch,  that  Neon  soon 
saw,  from  the  walls  of  Orty^a,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  with  advantage.  Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed 
them  at  all  points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit 
so  warmly,  that  he  got  possession  of  Achradina,  expelling 
them  from  that  important  section  of  the  city.  The  pro- 
visions and  money,  acquired  herein  at  a  critical  moment, 
rendered  this  victory  important.  But  what  gave  it  the 
chief  value  was ,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  which  Neon 
immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.  ^ 
Ortyffia  had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
completely  distinct  from  Aphradina.  It  is  probable  that 
the  population  of  Achradina,  delighted  to  be  liberated  from 
the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid  to  Neon  both  in  the 
defence  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia;  for  which  the 
numerous  intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the 

Eosition  of  the  combatants  at  Syracuse.     A  Betarn  of 
orseman  started  instantly  to  convey  the  bad  ^Jj*®^  •J* 
news  to  Kiketas  and  Magon  near  Katana.  Both  syracuse- 
of  them  returned  forthwith;  but  they  returned  *^^®"®*^  . 
only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  their'pro-** 
and  Epipoles.    Jt  became  extremely  difficult  to  ceedinga, 
prosecute  a  successful  siegje  or  blockade   of  JiStory  of 
Ortygia  and  Achradina  united:  besides  that,  Neon. 
Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant  supplies  for  the  moment. 

» Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18 *0  ttjv  XeYOfxiviQv  'A  XP«8tvr)v,  ft  xpAttctov 

8e  KoplvOioc  N4<i)v,  xatiCcbv  anb  t^c  456x«i  xal   aSpaoaxixaxov    6itapx"v 

fixpac  Toi)«  (ntoX«X»iiiHJi«vou«  tu>v  ico-  t^?  Supaxoatwv  \t.ipoi  ic6Xeo><,  Tpdicov 

Xe|Alu>v  dpfwc  xal  dtttXu><  ^oXAttov-  tiva  auTxci(iiivT)c  xol   ffUv>ip|AO<Tfx<vT)« 

Tie,   i^al^vtjc  eviweae  fiieaicappiivoK  «x  icX«t6vo)v  iciXtu>y.    EOuopi^cjac  hk 

KiTOt?'  xoi  TOO?  piiv  aveXu>v,  too?  84  xal   altou  xol   ypTjixatiov  o6x  d(p^xe 

tpr|jd(ACvo<,    4xpaT7i«    xol   xatsoxs  t6v  t6wov,  o65'  dvexu>pv)9t  itdXiv'iitl 
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Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced 
Betarn  of  by  the  new  Corinthian  division;  who,  having 
uJ'syra^'^  been  at  first  detained  at  Thurii,  and  becoming 
case— for-  sick  of  delay,  had  made  their  way  inland,  acrosB 
maroh  and  *^®  Bruttian  territory,  to  Bhegium.  They  were 
aniyai  of  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  strait  unguarded: 
iaS  Mii°*^'  ^^^  *^Q  Carthaffinian  admiral  Hanno— having 
foroement.  seen  their  ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anti- 
cipating their  advance  by  land — had  first  returned  with  his 
squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  next,  hoping  by  a 
stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of  Ortygia  into  surrend- 
er, had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with  his  triremes 
decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with  wreaths 
round  theij  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron 
approaching  the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited 
as  proofs  of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung  up 
aboard.  By  this  silly  fabrication,  Hanno  produced  a  serious 
dismay  among  the  ^farrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased 
such  temporary  satisfaction  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait 
unguarded,  and  allowing  the  Corinthian  division  to  cross 
unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On  reaching  Hhegium, 
these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free,  but  also  a 
complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days 
of  stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry 
boats  and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming 
their  horses  alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sici- 
lian coast  without  loss  or  difficulty,  i 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards 
HesBdnd  Timoleon  by  an  unusual  combination  of  circum- 
faVou"of  °  ^^ai^ces,  and  by  smiting  the  enemy  with  blind- 
Timoieon  uess.  So  much  did  the  tide  of  success  run  along 
Uahe  ®{i*^"  with  him,  that  the  important  town  of  Messene 
camp  near  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  admitting  the 
Syracuae.  qq^  Corinthiau  soldiers  immediately  on  their 
landing.  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join 
Timoleon ;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  notwith- 
standing that  even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only 
command  4000  men,  to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  there  to  confront  the  immeasurably  superior 

T*)v  ixpav,  dXXdc  9pa5Afi»vo«  t6v  icepl-     n  o  X  t  v,  6i»9uXott«. 

poXov  T^<; 'Axpaotvijc  xatouvd'j'a;         '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  19. 

toi«    ep6(ia9t   np6«  tiqv    dxpo 
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force  of  his  enemies,  i   He  appears  to  have  encamped  near 
the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  Neon 
and  the  Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia   and  ^^    ^  ^ 
Achradina,  yet  he  was  separated  from  them  by  trasts^Hi" 
the  numerous  force  of  Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  J?'*«  *^* 
occupied  Epipolse,  Neapolis^nd  Tycha,  together  at  Syracuse 
with  the  low  ground  between  EpipolsB  and  the  j^^  *^^' 
Great  Harbour;  while  the  large  Carthaginian  wtSidraws 
fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.   On  a  reasonable  ^*^*i["y 
calculation,  Timoleon   seemed   to  have  little  i^aTinV ' 
chance  of  success.    But  suspicion  had  already  ^J7**'".j® 
begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon,  sowing  the  seeds  *  °V 
of  disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.    The  alliance  be- 
tween Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural  to  both 
parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by 
mutual   distrust,  growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each 
party  felt  in  itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.    The 
unfortunate  scheme  of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the  capital 
victory  gained  by  Neon  in  consequence  of  that  absence, 
made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas  was  betraying  him.   Such 
iipprehensions  were  strengthened,  when  he  saw  in  his  front 
the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  river  Anapus — and 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally  dis- 
affected to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Ortygia  and 
Achradina.    Under  such  circumstances,  Magon  conceived 
the  whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the 
zealous  and  faithful  cooperation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he 
had    now    ceased   to    confide.    And   his   mistrust,   once 
suggested,  was  aggravated  by  the  friendly  communication 
wfich  he  saw  going  on  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and   those  of  Hiketas.    These  soldiers,  all  Greeks  and 
mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own,  encoun- 
tered each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals, 
in  their  respective  camps.    Both  were  now  engaged,  with- 
out disturbing  each  other,  in  catchins  eels  amidst  the 
marshy  and  watery  ground  between  Epipolse  and  the 
Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely,  they  were  admiring 
the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with  its  ffreat 
maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's  soldiers 
observed  to  the  opposite  party — "And  this  magnificent 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  20. 
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city,  you,  Greeks  as  yoa  are,  are  striving  to  barbarise, 

Slanting  these  Carthaginian  cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than 
ley  now  are;  though  our  first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to 
keep  them  as  far  on  as  possible  from  Greece.  Do  you 
really  suppose  that  they  have  brought  up  this  host  from 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
ofHiketas  and  his  rule?  Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure 
of  affairs  like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out  his 
brethren,  and  bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country;  he  would 
ensure  to  himself  an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Corinthians  and  Timoleon.''  Such 
was  the  colloquy  passing  between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon 
and  those  ofHiketas,  and  speedily  made  known  to  the 
Carthaginians.  Having  made  apparently  strong  impression 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  justified  alarm 
in  Magon;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no  longer 
trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put  all 
his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to 
Africa,  i 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the 
Timoleon  attack,  he  was  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian 
B*i* o'la  ^^7  ai^d  fleet  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely 
and^tiir  believing  their  eyes,  laughed  to  scorn  the  cow- 
o?8^racu«e  ^^^^^  ^^  Magon.  Still  however  Hiketas 
l-Hfketas^  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own 
is  obliged  troops,  in  spite  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by 
to  Leon-^  Magou's  desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid 
tini.  open  both  the  Harbour,  and  the  lower  ground 

near  the  Harbour;  so  that  Timoleon  was  enabled  to  come 
into  direct  communication  with  his  own  garrison  in  Or- 
tygia  and  Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple 
simultaneous  onset.  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the 
southern  front  of  Epipolse  towards  the  river  Anapus, 
where  the  city  was  strongest;  the  Corinthian  Isias  was 
instructed  to  make  a  vigorous  assault  from  Achradina, 
or  the  eastern  side;  while  Deinarchus  and  Demaretus, 
the  generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  reinforce- 
ment from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
wall  ofEpipolse,  or  the  Hezapylon;^  they  were  probably 

>  Plutaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  20.  leon's    attack   is   very  intelligible 

<  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.   The     He  states  that  the  side  of  Epipola 

Mconnt  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timo-     fronting  southwards  or  towards  the 
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Bent  round  from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  TrogiluB. 
Hiketas,  holding  as  he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of 
Epipolae,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  was  assailed  on  three 
sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible  position,  -which 
a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops,  might 
have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  eflfective 
resistance  was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not 
only  took  the  place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  man,  killed  or  wounded.  Hiketas  and  his  followers 
fled  to  Leontini.1 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great 
deal  of  discouragement  among  the  soldiers  of  Languid 
Hiketas.     But  when  we  read  the  astonishing  defence 
facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evident  that  there  the  troops 
must  have  been  something  more  than  discourage-  <>'  Hiketas. 
ment.    The  soldiers  on  defence  were  really  unwilling  to 
use  their  ai:ms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timoleon,  and 
keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse.    When 
we  find  this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested,  we  cannot 
but  discern  that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in 
what  they  looked  upon  as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into 
-theJiands  of  Timoleon  an  easy  victory,  and  that  the  mis- 
trustful retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so  absurd  and  cowardly 
as  Plutarch  represents:  * 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising 
preliminary  events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
fact,  and  heard  it  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  prodnoed^ 
From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly  spread  ^h^t^T^m^! 
to  Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.    Every-  leon  was**" 
where  the  sentiment  was  the  same;  astonishment  ™"^®Jg®' 
and  admiration,  not  merely  at  the  magnitude  of    y**'^"®- 
the  conquest,  but  also  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  been  achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysius 
at  Corinth  had  been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.   But 
now  the  Corinthians  learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large 

river  Anaput  was  the  strongest.  the  last  portion  of  Syracuse  which 

Saverio  Gavallari  (Zur  Topogra-  Timoleon  mastered— not  the  first 

phie  Ton  Syrakus,  p.  22)  confirms  portion,  as Diodorus  states  (zyI. 69). 

this,  by  remarking  that  the  northern  >  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

side    of  EpipolsB,    towards  Trogi-  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  20,  21. 

Iu8,  ia  the  weakest,  and  easiest  for  Diodorus   also  implies   the   same 

access  or  attack.  verdict   (xvi.   69),    though  his  ac- 

We  thus  see   that  Epipols  was  count  is  brief  as  well  as  obscure. 
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Carthaginian  host  and  the  total  capture  of  Syracuse, 
-without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and  that  too  before  they  were 
even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement,  which  they 
knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able 
to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  G-reece, 
Bxtraordi-  *^^  much  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment 
nary  admi-  towards  Timoleo'u  such  as  hardly  anv  Greek  had 
tSwa?dr^*  ever  yet  drawn  to  himself.  His  bravery,  his 
Timoieon—  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of  movement,  were 
forttfe  du-  i°<^®®^  deservedly  admired.  But  in  this  respect, 
tinguished  others  had  equalled  him  before;  and  we  may 
Bho^  to  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his 
him  by  the  Capture  of  Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything 
«od«'  performed  by  his  superior  officer.    But  that 

which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon — that 
whi\;h  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  quali- 
ties— was,  his  superhuman  good  fortune;  or — what  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — 
the  unbounded  favour  with  which  the  gods  had  cherished 
both  his  person  and  his  enterprise.  Though  greatly  praised 
as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timoleon  was  still  more  affection- 
ately hailed  as  an  enviable  man.  ^  ^Never  had  the  gods 
been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations  of  kindness 
towards  any  mortal.''^  The  issue,  which  Telekleides  had 
announced  as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the  capture 
of  Syracuse,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced 
Timoleon  as  a  fratricide; — every  one  extolled  him  as  a 
tyrannicide.  The  gre^t  exploits  of  other  eminent  men, 
such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas,  had  been  achieved  at 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  To 
(fciv  &Xu>vai  T7)v  it^Xiv  (Syracase) 
xax'  ,&xpac  xotl  YsviaSai  xa^^sux  Oico- 
^slpiov  ixiteaovTujv  toiv  itoXs{j.lu>v, 
filxaiov  avaBcivat  x*^  xu)v  |xa)ro(iivu)v 
dv6paxa8l^  xal  x^  SttvixT)Ti  tou  oTpot- 
x7|7oo.  t6  84  (LTJ  4no9avtt'#  xiva  |X7)84 
xpu>Oi]vai  xu>v  KoptvOtcuv,  TSiov  Sp^ov 
aoT^c  fl  TifioXiovxoc  4ne5ei5axo  tOx^J, 
xaS&icep  8iafiiXXu)fi4vv)  «p6c  ttjv  dptXTjv 
xoO  dv6p6c,  Na  tu)v  iitaivoofii- 
vu)v  o6xou  xi  |toxapiC6|jL»va 
|«.aXXov  oi  nuv8avi|4.evoi   6ao- 


fxd  Cu>9tv. 

*  Homer,  Odyss.  iii.  219  (Nestor 
addressing  Telemachus). 

El  fdp  9*  (be  iOcXoi  «piX4siv  jXau* 

*Qc  x6x'   '06u«9^o<  KSptXI^ScTO   xu- 

8aXi)jioto 
Ai^(A({)    ivi  Tpcbfiov,    88i   nda^oftsv 

dXY*'  'A^alot— 
06  ydp  icu>  (8ov  u»8c  0co6<  dva^avSd 

(ptXeuvxae, 
*Q«  xtlvtp  dva^avSd  naptoxaxo  IlaX- 

xd?  '^^^y^. 
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the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting,  wounds  and  death  to 
those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  counted  as  so  many  de- 
ductions from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the  spec- 
tator. Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they 
bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue. 
But  Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  sods  descending  to  combat 
on  the  plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — over- 
threw what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first 
appearance,  and  without  an  effort.  He  exhibited  to  view 
a  magnificent  result,  executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility 
belonging  as  a  privilege  to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate 
genius.  ^  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue  and  good  fortune  com- 
bined— glorious  consummation  with  graceful  facility — was 
new  to  the  Grecian  world. 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit 
to  himself.  In  the  despatch  which  announced  Timoleon 
to  the  Corinthians  his  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici,  as  well  Jj^'*^®'  *" 
as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  he  ascribed  cesse^^to 
the  whole  achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods,  ***«  s^^^- 
whom  he  thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  lioerating  Sicily.  2  We  need  not 
doubt  that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a  favoured 
instrument  of  the  divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more 
astonished  than  others  at  the  way  in  which  locked  gates 
flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if  he  had  not  believed  it 
himsen,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting  this  colouring 
on  the  facts;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  deadened  the 
attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of  modesty, 
he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased  for 
himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future 
achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would 
ever  have  possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal. 
And  thouffh  what  he  had  already  done  was  prodigious, 
there  still  remained  much  undone;  new  difficulties,  not 
the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in  magnitude,  to  be 
combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temp- 
tations, which  Timoleon  had  to  combat.  Now  began  for 
him  that  moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  juta  ipjovf  dXX*  dpetij?  eiToxooar)?. 

TOO  xaXou  itoXo  to  pa6lu)c  Ixouoa  (>}  «  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36;  Cor- 

Ti(*o).iovTOc  ffTfaTTjYlot)  ipalvtTai,  toT?  nelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  Plu- 

tb  xal  6ixaiu>c  Xo7iCo(iiivo(<,  06  t^^ijc  tarch,  De  8ui  Laude,  p.  642  E. 
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before  bim.  Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  could 
Temp-  swallow,  wlthout  intoxicatioB  or  perversion,  the 

TimcSeon  ^^^  ^^  success  administered  to  him  in  such  over- 
in  the  hour  flowing  fulness.  He  was  now  complete  master 
eal'^^^oBBT  ^^  Syracuse;  master  of  it  too  with  the  fortiflca- 
biUty^of'  tions  of  Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  iJie 
hi*^*°if  '  gl^^^y  nieans  of  despotic  compression,  material 
de?pot  of  and  moral,  yet  remaining  in  his  hand.  In 
Syracuse,  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of 
success,  he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set 
up  for  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion 
all  that  he  had  said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural 
and  feasible;  not  indeed  without  peril  or  difficulty,  but 
carrying  with  it  chances  of  success  equal  to  those  of  other 
nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  tempt  a 
leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality.  Probably 
most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as 
a  new  Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would 
strenously  recommend  it.  They  would  even  deride  him  as 
an  idiot  (as  Solon  had  been  called  in  his  time  i)  for  not 
taking  the  boon  which  the  gods  set  before  him,  and  for 
not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  flsh  were  already  caught 
in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers,  to 
insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of 
patriotic  disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people 
whom  he  had  come  to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would 
be  contended),  unfit  for  a  free  constitution,  must  be 
supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  of  which  Timoleon 
was  the  best  judge:  their  best  interests  required  that 
Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power 
with  little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their 
follies,  and  ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss 
if  left  to  their  own  free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  ^doubtless 
greatly  weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over 
and  aoove  mere  naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into 

*  Solon,  Fragm.  26,  ed.  Schneid. ;  o6x  sSi^axo. 

Plutarch,  Solon,  o.  14.  IlepifiaXcbv  8*  aypav,  etxaaOeU  o6x 

OOx   £<pu    26X(uv    pa8u9pu>v,     o68i  ovea«ao»v  (xt^a 

f)ouXi^ei«  dvi^p*  AixTUov,  8u}xou  0'  aftapxi;  xotl  tpps- 

'EvBXa  Y*P   S«oo   6i8dvTOc,   aOxb?  vwv  dicov^aXtlc. 
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that  fatal  misjudgement  and  misconduct  out  of  which  he 
never  recovered.  But  the  lesson  deducible  from  the  last 
sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost  upon  Timoleon. 
He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seductions  within 
his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibilities 
from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor 
for  beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp 
and  perpetuate  the  anti- popular  power.  The  moment  of 
trial  was  that  in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude 
of  judgement,  united  in  his  character,  first  shone  forUi 
with  its  full  brightness. 

Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold 
agffregate,  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  Timoleon 
and  Epipolsd — he  determined  to  strike  down  at  invites  the 
once  that  great  monument  of  servitude  which  f/demJiSh 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  imposed  upon  his  fellow  the  Diony. 
citizens.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  laid  his  how'in"*"*' 
hand  to  the  work.  He  invited  by  proclamation  Ortygia. 
every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instruments, 
and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  strong- 
hold, fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  in  Ortygia;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and 
successor.  ^  This  was  the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syra- 
cuse by  his  order;  the  first  manifestation  of  the  restored 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  the  first  outpouring  of  sentiment, 
at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous,  among  men  trodden 
down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude;  the  first  fraternising 
cooperation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  An 
assured  fact.  That  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  them- 
selves,  rendered  the  whole   proceeding   an   impressive 

>  Plutaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  99.  FcvA-  itevot   pcpaioTixviv   xh   xjifnjp-a  xa\ 

fjLtvoc  6i  T^c  dxpac  xuptoc*  o6x  iicaSc  rfjv   v)(iipav   ix«lvt)v,    o&    tii6vov  TJ)v 

A(o>vi  Ta6T6  icdOoCt  068'  ifeloaro  Tou  fixpotv,   dXX&  xal  t&<   olxlac   ^al  xd 

t6iioo  8t a  tb  xdXXoc  xol  xijv  iroXoti-  |iviQfxaTO  tu>v  xopAvvcov  dvixpe'^/av  xal 

Xstav  x^cxaxaaxsu^c,  dXXd  X7)vixst-  xaxicxa^pav.     E606<    Si    x6v   x6icov 

voo    SiapaXouaav,    tW    dicoXiaaaav,  ffuvoji.aX6v«c,  4v(|)xo84{i,7)a«  xd  8ixa«- 

&xo4>lav    9uXaEd(xcvoc«    Ixi^po^*  xu»v  Tiipta,  x«p»C6(*.«vo«  xol?  noXlxai?,  xal 

Supsxouolwv  x6v  PooX6(i»vov  wopgivat  x^c  xopavvl5o«  bictpxipav  koiu)v  x^i» 

fuxd  oiSr^pou  xal  auvt^dicxsoOai  xuv  8T)(iioxpaxlav. 

xopawixu)v  epufidxtov.    'Q?  8i  tcdvxtc  Compare  Ctozneliof  Nepoi,  Timo- 

dviPi)oav,  dpx^v  iXtuOsplac  xoit]9d-  leon,  o.  8. 
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compact  between  them  and  Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all 
mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion,  as  to  his  future  designs. 
It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  forsworn  despotism  for  him- 
self, butthathewas  bent  on  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  one 
else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what  was  not  only 
the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment, of  the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable 
good  of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceed- 
ings, and  disposing  the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily 
to  nis  advice.  And  it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  to  farther  measures  of  pacific  reconstruction, 
but  also  in  discharging  the  reactionary  antipathies  of  the 
Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long  an  oppression,  upon 
unconscious  stones ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it  to  be  wreaked 
on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the  former 
proceedings. 

This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made 
„  ^  g  subservient  to  a  work  of  new  construction,  not 
ooarts  of  less  significant  of  the  spirit  in  which  Timoleon 
th'*^u  ^^  ^*^  determined  to  proceed.  Having  cleared 
away  the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected  upon 
the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol  and  instru- 
ment of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye  as  a  local 
substitute  for  that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these 
proceedings — the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established 
ascendency.  And  if  we  regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  act  itself — the  manner  in  which  an  emphatic  meaning 
was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the  Syracusan  eye  as  upon 
the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced  not  merely  of  disin- 
terested patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in  estimating  the 
necessities  of  the  actual  situation — lastly,  the  foundation 
thus  laid  for  accomplishing  farther  good — if  we  take  all 
these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demo- 
lition of  the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of 
a  building  for  the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the 
most  impressive  phenomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such 
Desolate  ^  ^^  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  dis- 
condition  crctiou,  both  ou  hls  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syra- 
and  ^o'thw  *  ^^sans.  Through  long  oppression  and  suffering, 
otties  in        the  city  was  so  impoverished  and  desolate,  that 
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the  market-place  (if  we  were  to  believe  what  ^^^^7^^  ^^ 
must  be  an  exaggeration  of  Plutarch)  served  as  exiles.  Ap. 
pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  J^*°^*^°** 
for  the  grooms  who  attended  them.     Other  cities  ot  Timo*-*' 
of  Sicily  exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  decay,  {^^'^g*^* 
desertion,  and  poverty.    The  manifestations  of  cusanrto 
city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.    Men  were  Oorinth. 
afraid  to  come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot 
and  his  mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their 
fields  and  farms,  and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship. 
Even  the  fields  were  but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce 
nothing  beyond  bare  subsistence.    It  was  the  first  anxiety 
of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once  haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse 
out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity  and  abasement;  to  which 
revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive  than  his  first 
proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring  together, 
by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circulated, 
those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere,  during  the  recent  oppression.    Many  of  these 
who  had  found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
obeyed  his  summons  with  glad  readiness,  i    But  there  were 
others,  who  had  fled  to  Greece  or  the  JQgean  islands,  and 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon. 
To  reach  persons  thus  remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him 
and  by  the  Syracusans  conjointly,  to  Corinthian  interven- 
tion. The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly  how  much  was  required 
to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization  of  their  city  as  a 
free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with  Timoleon 
in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second  time, 
the  honourable  task  of  founders  of  Syracuse.  ^ 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were 
sent  from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timbleon  com- 
and  the  Syracusans,  in  constituting  the  com-  missioners 
munity  anew,  on  a  free  and  popular  basis,  and  ooSnth°to 
in  preparing  an  amended  legislation.  ^    These  Syracuse- 
commissioners  adopted,  for  their  main  text  and  {he^iawT^* 
theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws  and  demo- 
as  established  by  DioklSs  about  seventy  years  enaSed  by 
before,  which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  Diokifts— 
subverted  when  they  were  not  more  than  seven  vJtri^g^ 
years  old.    Kephalus  professed  to  do  nothing  changegand 
more  than  revive  the  laws  of  Diokles,  with  such  •*^^**°°»- 

*  Plntarch,  Timoleon^  c.  28;  Dio-        '  Plntarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28. 
dor.  XTi.  88.  *  Plutazoh^  Timoleon,  c.  24. 
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comments,  modifications,  and  adaptations,  as  the  change 
of  times  and  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary.  *  In 
the  laws  respecting  inheritance  and  property  he  is  said  to 
have  made  no  change  at  all;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left 
without  any  information  what  were  the  laws  of  Diokles, 
or  how  they  were  now  modified.  It  is^  certain,  however, 
that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy, 
and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  demo- 
cratical  also.  2  Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert 
nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was 
Poverty  at  absolutely  indispensable,  and  a  good  constitu- 
Syracuse—  tion  a  great  boon — it  was  not  the  only  pressing 
forfnviting  uocessity  for  Syracuse.  There  was  required, 
new  no  less  an  importation  of  new  citizens;  and  not 

colonists,  merely  of  poor  men  bringing  with  them  their 
arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  affluent  or 
easy  circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  andhouses. 
Besides  much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the 
general  poverty  of  the  residents  was  extreme;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  public  exigences  were  considerable,  since  it 
was  essential,  among  other  things,  to  provide  pay  for  those 
very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to  whom  they  owed  their  liber- 
ation. The  extent  of  poverty  was  painfully  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell  those  public 
statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and  its 
temples;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every 
Grecian  community.  From  this  compulsory  auction,  how- 
ever, they  excepted  by  special  vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  capital  victory  at  Himera 
over  the  Carthaginians.  ^ 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new 
iiarge  body  funds  as  well  as  new  men  were  wanted;  and  the 
of  new  Corinthians  exerted  themselves  actively  to  pro- 
aBsembied  ^^^^  both.  Their  first  proclamation  was  indeed 
at  Corinth  addressed  specially  to  Syracusan  exiles,  whom 
for  Sicily.  ^^^^  invited  to  resume  their  residence  at  Syra- 
cuse as  free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allotment 
of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation  to  be  publicly 
made  at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals;  prefaced 
by  a  certified  assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  36;  xvi.  81.  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Dion. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  70.  Chrysostom,  Drat,  xxxvii.  p.  460. 
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overthrown  both  the  despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact 
which  the  notorious  presence  of  Dionysius  himself  at 
Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more  widely  than  any 
formal  announcemnnt.  They  farther  engaged^  if  the  exiles 
would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost.  The  number  of 
exiles,  who  profited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth, 
though  not  inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough 
to  enter  upon  the  proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They 
themselves  therefore  entreated  the  Corinthians  to  invite 
additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian  cities.  It  was 
usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to  embark  in 
a  new  settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  circumstances, 
and  effected  under  the  positive  management  of  a  powerful 
presiding  city,  i  There  were  many  opulent  persons  anxious 
to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that 
of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more  general 
proclamation  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted 
numerous  applicants,  and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was 
presently  assembled  at  Corinth;  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.  2 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  Corinthian  govern- 
ment, these  colonists  found  a  still  larger  number  ^^^^  ^'^ 
there  assembled,  partly  Syracusan  exiles,  yet  nists  into* 
principally  emigrants  from  the  different  cities  Sjo^iy  ''o™ 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.   The  Italian  Greeks,  at  this  qnaztezs. 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting 
force  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so 
unable  to  defend  themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that 
several  were  probably  disposed  to  seek  other  nomes.   The 
invitation  of  Timoleon  counted  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Corinthians   as  an  allurement  to  new-comers — from  the 
unbounded   admiration    and    confidence   which   he   now 
inspired;  more  especially  as  he  was  actually  present  at 
Syracuse.    Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all 

1  Compare   the  case   of  the  Oo-  Samoa,  for  a  new  body  of  settlers 

rinthian  proclamation   respecting  to  KyrftnA  (Herodot.  iy.  16S). 

Epidamnus,    Thucyd.    i.   27 ;     the  ,  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28.   Dio- 

Ijaeedeemonian  foundation  of  Hera-  dorus  states  only  6000  (zyl.  89)  as 

kleia,  Thucyd.  iii.  98;  the  prolama-  c6ming  from  Corinth, 
tion  of  the  Battiad  Arkesilaus  at 
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qnarters  (restored  exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in 
its  renovated  freedom,  was  not  less  than  60,000.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves 
Belief  to  without  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
thepoyerty  Timoleon  and  Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large 
of  8yr»-  influx.  Such  a  state  of  things,  as  it  produces 
many  new  embarrassments  and  conflictinff 
interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  originsd 
judgement  which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity 
of  all  persons  concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  parti- 
culfurly  interesting  and  instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are 
not  jpermitted  to  know  the  details.  The  land  of  Syracuse 
is  said  to  have  been  distributed,  and  the  houses  to  have 
been  sold  for  1000  talents — the  large  sum  of  230,000/.  A 
right  of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan  exiles 
for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As  the 
houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — so 
we  may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that 
the  incoming  settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously. 
But  how  they  were  sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was 
sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  was  not  only  to  renew 
the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent 
residents.  A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have 
been  brought  in.  2 

<  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  28.    To  troops,  along  with  HeraUeidds. 

justify  his  statement  of  this  large  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  23.    xal 

total,   Plutarch  here  mentions   (I  yevopLtvoic    aOxoic   i^axi9|jiuploic    x6 

wish  he  did  so  oftener)  the  author  nX^9oc,   u)c  'AQavic  cTpTpic,   tt]v  (jiiy 

from  whom  he  copied  it — Athanis,  ^tbpav  8iivei)AC,  t&;  Si  olxlac  diceSoxo 

or  Athanas.     That   author  was    a  ^iXltuv  TaXdvTu>v,  5|jia  |xiv  &icoX6iic6- 

natire    STracusan,    who    wrote    a  (tevocTOic  apx^^oic  Supaxoualoic  e£u>- 

history  of  Syracusan  affairs  from  vsiaOai  xac  auTU>v,  &(&a  5s  xp^H^^'^cov 

the  termination  of  the   history  of  tuicoplav  T(}>Si7fi.(|>  )A7]xavu)|jievo«o5x(i>c 

Philistus  in  863  or  862  B.C.,   down  icevofxivcp   xol  itp6?  tSlXXol  xal  icpoc 

to  the  death  of  Timoleon  in  337  ic6Xe(i.ov,  &att,  Ac. 

B.C.;  thus  including  all  the  pro-  Diodorus    (zri.  82)    aifirms  that 

ceedings  of  Dion    and  Timoleon.  40,000  new  settlers  were  admitted 

It  is  deeply  to    be  lamented  that  gl^  ttjv  Sopoxoualav   xtjv   dSiatperov, 

nothing  remains  of  his  work  (Diod.  and  that  10,000  were  settled  in  the 

XT.  94 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Griec.  fine  and  fertile  territory  of  Agy- 

ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  81).    His  name  rium.     This    latter    measure    was 

seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Theo-  taken,  certainly,   after  the  despot 

pompus    (Fr.    212,    ed.    Didot)    as  of  Agyrium  had  been  put  down  by 

Joint  commander  of  the  Syracusan  Timoleon.    We  should  have  been 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  con- 
siderable time,  though  we  are  not  enabled  to  sncoesses 
arranjge  them  in  months  or  years.    In  the  mean  ofTimo- 
time  Timoleon  continued  to  act  in  such  a  manner  j.^g^'ingt 
as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen,  the  con-  Hiketu, 
fidence  and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.    He  aaJ*J?her 
employed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  down  despots  m 
and  expelling  the  remaining  despots  through-   ^^^^y- 
out  the  island.    He  first  attacked  EUketas,  his  old  enemy, 
at  Leontini;  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  con- 
dition of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdicating  his 
rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.    Lep- 
tines,  despot  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  neigh- 
bouring townships,  was  also  constrained  to  submit,  and 
to  embrace  the  offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.  > 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely 
a  feint,  to  obtain  time  for  strengthening  him-  ^^^^^^ 
self  by  urging  the  Carthaginians  to  try  another  invites  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.2    They  were  the  more  dis-   Carthagi- 
posed  to  this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious  to  ag^n  to 
relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under  S^Jt** 
the   Corinthian   Deinarchus    to  find  pay  and      ^  ^' 
plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  possessions 
near  the  western  corner  of  Sicily.    This  invasion,  while  it 
abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  encouraged 
Entella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  from  Carthage. 
The  indignation  ajnong  the  Carthaginians  had  been  violent, 
when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.   Unable  to  make  his  defence 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide, 
after  which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order.  3 
And  the  Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to 
repair  their  honour  as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long 
previous  preparations.  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000 
men,  under  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at 

glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  tt]v  states  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed 

Supaxouotav  tt)v  dSialpsTOv:    in  the  in   attacking  Leontini;    and   that 

absence  of  information,  conjecture  Hiketas  afterwards  attacked  Ryra- 

as  to  the  meaning  is  vain.  cuse,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss, 

'  Plutarch,  Tiicnoleon,  c-  24.  during  the  absence  of  Timoleon  in 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  30.  Dio-  his  expedition  against  Leptinfts. 
dorus  (xvi.  72)  does   not  mention         *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  24;  Dio- 

tbat  Hiketas  submitted  at  all.   He  dor.  xvi.  78. 

2a2 
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LilybflBum,  on  the  western  comer  of  the  island;  besides 
which  there  was  a  fleet  of  200  triremesy  and  1 000  attendant 
B.O.  840.  vessels  carrying  provisions,  warlike  stores,  engi- 
Th  Oarth  -  ^^^  ^^^  sieges,war-chariots  with  four  horses,  &c.  * 
ginUns  ^  But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  effort, 
Siou  *  with  ^^^^  *^^  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  fur- 
amta^y,  nished  bv  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000 
inoiuding  a  native  infiuitry  from  Carthage;  men  clothed  with 
portion'of  panoplies  costly,  complete,  and  far  heavier 
natire  than    Ordinary  —  carrying   white    shields    and 

^oov*,  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.  These 
men  brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  baggage; 
splendid  goblets  and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  beseemed  the  rich  families  of  that  rich  city.  The  ^lite 
of  the  division — 2500  in  number,  or  one-fourth  part — 
formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage.  2  It 
has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Carthaginians 
caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired 
foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.  Hence  this 
army  stood  particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the 
more  formidable  on  their  landing;  carrying  panic,  by  the 
mere  re]^ort,  all  over  Sicily,  not  excepting  even  Syracuse. 
The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging  the  Carthaginian  province 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and  sent  to  Timoleon  for 
reinforcement. 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domi- 
Timoieon  °i^*^^^  **  Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares 
marobes'^  inseparable  from  new  settlement,  had  not  come 
from  Syra-  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  a  foe.  Though  Ti- 
against  the  moleou  used  every  effort  to  stimulate  their 
nians— *'  ^o^^age,  and  though  his  exhortations  met  with 
mnUny  of  fiiH  apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic 
•  po'*»<>^  prevailing,  that  comparatively  few  would  follow 
mercenaries  him  to  the  field.  He  could  assemble  no  greater 
Thraliui  ^^^^^  ^^^^  12,000  men;  including  about  3000 
Syracusan  citizens — the  paid  force  which  he 
had  round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under 
Deinarchus,  who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders 
to  evacuate  the  Carthaginian  province — and  finally  such 

>  Pin taroh,  Timoleon,  0.26;   Die-  eame  authority, 

dor.  xvi.  77.    They  agree    in   the  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  26 ;  Dio- 

main  about  the  numerical  items,  dor.  zvi.  80. 
and  seem  to  have  copied  from  the 
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allies  as  would  join.i  His  cavalry  was  abont  1000  in 
number.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so  great  an  inferiorityi 
Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy  in 
their  own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried  ravage 
over  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when 
he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of 
Agrigentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatened 
to  arrest  his  farther  progress.  An  officer  among  his  merce- 
naries, named  Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  him,  persuading  the 
soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly  hurrying  th@m  on  to 
certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times  superior  in 
number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march  from 
Syracuse;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for 
them  in  a  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain. 
Their  pay  being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged 
them  to  return  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
the  money,  instead  of  following  a  commander,  who  could 
not  or  would  not  requite  them,  upon  such  desperate 
service.  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  ot  these 
recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of 
Timoleon.  Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which 
his  influence,  derived  as  well  from  unbounded  personal 
esteem  as  from  belief  in  his  favour  with  the  gods,  was  so 
near  failing.  As  it  was,  though  he  succeeded  in  heartening 
up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his  army,  yet  Thrasius, 
with  1 000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon  returning,  and 
acthally  did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover  Timoleon  was 
obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all 
cost,  receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring 
to  the  mutineers  a  lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and 
more  enviable.  Thrasius,  a  brave  man,  having  engaged  in 

'  Plutarch,  Timoldon,  c.  25  ;  Dio-  and  not  to  have  ennmerated  that 
dor.  zyi.  78.  Diodoms  gives  the  other  division,  which,  haying  heen 
total  of  Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  sent  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian 
men;  Flataroh  at  only  6000.  The  province,  had  heen  compelled  to 
larger  total  appears  to  me  most  retire  and  rejoin  Timoleon  when 
probable,  under  the  circumstances,  the  great  Carthaginian  host  landed. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  taken  ao-  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in 
count  only  of  the  paid  force  who  the  main  the  same  authorities  re- 
were  with  Timoleon  at   Syracuse,  specting  this  campaign. 
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the  service  of  the  Phokians  Philomelas  and  Onomarchus, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian  world.  ^ 
How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the  same 
sacrilegious  act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  men  who  had  taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes 
of  a  period,  not  merely  of  fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative 
license,  such  as  his  generous  regard  for  the  settled  inha- 
bitants would  not  permit. 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his 
Timoleon  remaining  army,  and  afPecting^  to  treat  the 
i*^"th'  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as  a  positive 
Gartbagi-  advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into 
nian  pro-  the  Caruiagiuian  province,  until  he  approached 
omen  aboat  withiu  a  short  distance  of  the  river  Krimesus, 
the  parsley,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  mountainous  region 
south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  runs  nearly  southward,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Selinus.  Some  mules,  carrying  loads 
of  parsley,  met  him  on  the  road;  a  fact  which  tailed  forth 
again  the  half- suppressed  alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since 
parsley  was  habitually  employed  for  the  wreaths  deposited 
on  tombstones.  But  Timoleon,  taking  a  handful  of  it  and 
weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "This  is 
our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory:  it  is  the  sacred  herb 
with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival. 
It  comes  to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our 
approaching  success.''  Insisting  emphatically  on  thi« 
theme,  and  crowning  himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with 
the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the  spirits  of  the  army,  and 
conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the  eminence, 
immediately  above  the  course  of  the  Krimesus.^ 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army 
were  passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.  The 
confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly 
heard;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning, 3  overhanging 

I  Fltttarch,  Timoleon,  c.  SO.  vouvria    Suaxtupla :    through    which 

*  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  lay  the  road  between  Selinus  and 

If  giren  both-  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  Panormus    (Diodro.    xxiii.      Frag. 

e.  26)  and  Diodorua  (zri.  79).  p.  333,  ed.  Wess.). 

The  upper  portion  of  the   river  •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  iaxa- 

Krimdsus,   near   which   this  battle  |ji.4vou  Ospoo^  (upav— Xrjovxi  |«,7jvl  Oap- 

waa  fought,  waa  in  the  mountainous  ytjXIovi,  &o, 

region  called  by  Diodorua  ij  2*Xi- 
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the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing. 
Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the   lower  He  en- 
ground  to  the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  Jh^^artha- 
and  the  Oarthaffinians  heneath  in  conspicuous  ginian 
view.    Formidable  was  the  aspect  which  thev  pJUHJng^Vhe 
presented.    The  war-chariots-and-four,  i  which  Krimdsas. 
formed  their  front,  had  already  crossed  the  ^^"[^^heir 
river,   and  appear  to  have  heen  halting  a  little  f?ont- 
way  in  advance.   Next  to  them  followed  the  na-  ^^J^'Ji®2ii 
tive  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with  cavalry  to 
white  shields,  who  had  also   in  part  crossed  ^^"8^* 
and  were  still  crossing;  while  the  main  body  of  the  host,  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  were  pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly 
mass  to  get  to  the  bank,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  rugged.    Seeing  how  favourable  was  the  moment  for 
attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed  and  bisected  hy  the 
river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation,  gave  orders 
immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill.  2    His  Sicilian  allies, 
with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two 
wings;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best 
of  the  mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.     Demaretus  with 
his  cavalry  was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first, 
before  they  could  form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their 
front,  protecting  the  greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only 
the  power  of  getting  at  them  partially  through  the  vacant 
intervals.     Timoleon,  soon  perceiving  that  his  cavalry 
accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and  ordered  them  to 
charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all  the  fore  3 
of  his  infantry,  undertook  to  attack  in  front.  Accordingly, 
seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward 
in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of 
good  cheer  and  follow.  Never  had  his  voice  been  heard  so 
predominant  and  heart-stirring:  the  effect  of  it  was  power- 
fully felt  on  the  spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed 
that    they  heard    a    god    speaking    along    with    him.^ 

*  Of  these  war-ohariots  they  are  *  It  appears  from  Polybius  that 
said  to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  Timsens  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  ini- 
in  the  tmsuccessfal  battle  which  mediately  before  this  battle,  an 
they  fought  against  Agathoklgs  in  harangue  which  Polybius  pro- 
Africa,  near  Carthage  (Diodor.  zx.  nounces  to  be  absurd  and  unsuitable 
10).  {Timseus,  Fr.  134,  ed.  Didot;  Polyb. 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they  xii.  26  o). 

came  to    employ  tame    elephants  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  'Ava- 

trained  for  war.                               .  Xoti3u>v  ttjv  doiclSa  xal  poigaac  SneaOat 
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He-echoing  his  shout  emphatically,  they  marched  forward  to 
the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity — in  compact  order, 
and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break 
strenuous  through  the  bulwark  of  interposed  chariots  with 
battle  be-  ffreater  ease  than  the  cavaliy,  though  Plutarch 
infiAtey^f  Qoes  uot  tell  US  how this  was done.  Timoleon  and 
Timoieon  hls  soldicrs  then  came  into  close  and  furious  contest 
mUtiT *  with  thechosenCarthaginian  infantry  who  resisted 
Oarthagi-  with  a  couragoworthy  af  their  reputation.  Their 
Infantry.  ^^^  shields,  irou  breastplates,  &nd  brazen  hel- 
Terribie'  mots  (forming  altogether  armour  heavier  than 
complete  ^^^  woru  usually  even  by  Grecian  hoplites), 
victory  of  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spearthrusts  of  the 
Timoleon.  Qrecian  assailants,  who  were  compeUed  to  take 
tO'  their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission 
within  the  line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break 
their  ranks.  Such  use  of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of 
in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though  the  contest  was  bravely 
maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they  were  too  much 
loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything  but  fighting  in  a 
dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  front  rank 
warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beffinning  to 
fight  at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet  uirther  be- 
Iriending  Timoleon,  set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by 
an  intervention  manifest  and  terrific.  ^  A  storm  of  the 
most  violent  character  began.  The  hill  tops  were  shrouded 
in  complete  darkness;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane;  rain  and 
hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful  accompaniments 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this  storm  was 
of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs.  But 
to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directlv  in  their 
faces,  it  occasioned  both  ffreat  suffering  and  soul-subduing 
alarm.  The  rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed, 
in  their  faces,  so  that  they  could  not  see  to  deal  with 
hostile  combatants:  the  noise  of  the  wind,  and  of  hail 
rattling  against  their  armour,  prevented  the  orders  of  their 

x«l  9a^pclv  Toi<  KcCoic  IBo^cv  (Mctp-  piexT),  eovcictfOtT^at&ivoo. 

9utl  9u>v^  %a\  liclCovi  xs^p^aOai  tou  '  Diodor.   xvi.  ?•.     ncptcyivorco 

ouvigQouC)   clxt   T(i>   icdOti   icapa   t6v  yip  dvcXfflaxux   twv   iioXc|t(u>v,   06 

dytuva    xal   t6v   tvQouataaf&bv    o3tu>  ptivov  Bid  xdc  IBiac  dvBpaTaOlac,  dXXd 

SiaTCiiid|i.»vo<,  tTtt  Sai|«,ovlou  Xi-  «al  Btd  t^v  tu>v  fttu>v  euvcpYiav. 
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officers  from  being  heard:  the  folds  of  their  yoluminoos 
military  tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain  water,  so  as  to 
embarrass  their  movements:  the  ground  presently  became 
so  muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their  footing;  and  when 
they  once  slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equipment  forbade 
all  recovery.  The  G-reeks,  comparatively  free  from  incon- 
venience, and  encouraged  by  the  evident  disablement  of 
of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  redoubled  energy.  At 
length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank  men  of  the  Car- 
thaginians had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their  places, 
the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought 
relief  inflight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They  en- 
countered their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,andiary- 
ing  to  cross  theKrimesus;  which  river  itself  was  oecoming 
every  minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent 
rain.  The  attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable 
confusion,  that  numbers  perished  in  the  torrent.  Dispersing 
in  total  rout,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of 
escape,  leaving  their  camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the 
victors,  who  pursued  them  across  the  river  and  over  the 
hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious  slaughter.  In 
this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very  effective 
during  the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service;  pressing  the 
fugitive  Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and 
driving  them,  overloaded  with  their  armour,  into  mud  and 
water,  from  whence  they  could  not  get  clear,  i 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete 
than  that  of  Timoleon  at  the  Krimesus.    Ten  Serere  loss 
thousand  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  JhaSnianl' 
slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners.  Upon  in  tie 
these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid;  but  it  is  ''JchSiy^'of 
certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  their  natiTo 
very  great.     Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were  jJJJi^J;,^ 
broken  during  the  action,  and  all  that  remained,  b^oty^ooi- 
200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Jj^^goiJi^ 
But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most  serious,  of  Timo- 
and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it  ^^^^' 
fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Cartlubginian  troops,  and  much 
less  upon  the  foreiffn  mercenaries.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Sacred  Battalion  of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  most  considerable  families  in  Carthage, 
were  all  slain  to  a  man;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated, 

<  Flatazoh,  Timoleon,  c.  27,  28;  Diodor.  xtI.  70,  80. 
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yet  implying  a  fearful  real  destruction.  Many  of  these 
soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  by  throwing  away  their 
ornamented  shields  and  costly  breastplates,  which  the 
victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000  breastplates, 
and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.  Altogether,  the  spoil 
collected  was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  plundered  camp;  occupying  the  Greeks 
so  lonff  in  the  work  of  pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did 
notfina  time  to  erect  their  trophy  until  the  third  day  after 
the  battle.  Timoleon  left  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder, 
as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply  by  the 
day's  work.  Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the 
public  Syracusan  chest;  5000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous 
spoil  of  armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing 
magnificence  around  the  general's  tent.  ^ 

The  Carthaginian  fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they 
reached  LilybsBum.  And  even  there,  such  was 
their  discouragement — so  profound  their  con- 
viction that  the  wrath  of  tne  gods  was  upon 
them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  go 
on  shipboard  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Carthage;  persuaded  as  they  were  that  if  once 
caught  out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  dis- 
pleasure would  never  let  them  reach  land.  ^  At  Carthage 


Disoour- 
agement 
and  terror 
among  the 
defeated 
army  as 
well  as  at 
Carthage 
itself. 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  80,  81. 

*  Diodor.  xri.  81.  ToaoOxti  8'  o&- 
To6«  xaxditXriSic  %a\  6io«  xaxeiyev, 
(uoxe  )A7)  xoX{jLav  sic  xac  vauc  Cfi^aU 
vtiv,  {17)5'  dTTOwXtiv  eU  xtjv  AiP6t)v, 
tt>c  8i&  TT)v  xu>v  Qeu>v  dXXo- 
xpiixTjxa  icpoc  aOxooc  6ic6xoO 
Aifiuxou  icsXd^ouc  xaxanoOY)* 
90|i.cvouc.  Compare  the  acconnt 
of  the  religious  terror  of  the  Gar< 
thaginians,  after  their  defeat  by 
Agatboklds  (Diodor.  xx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between 
Andokidds  and  his  accusers,  before 
the  Dikastery  at  Athens — the  ac- 
cusers ,  contend  that  Andokidds 
clearly  does  not  believe  in  the 
gods,  because  after  the  great  im- 
piety which  he  has  committed,  he 
has  still  not  been  aAraid  afterwards 


to  make  sea  royages  (Iiysias,  oont. 
Andokid.  s.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokid&s 
himself  argues  triumphantly,  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  passed  safely 
through  sea  voyages  in  the  winter, 
that  he  is  not  an  object  of  dis- 
pleasure to  the  gods. 

"If  the  gods  thought  that  I  bad 
wronged  them,  they  would  not 
have  omitted  to  punish  me,  when 
they  caught  me  in  the  greatest 
danger.  For  what  danger  can  be 
greater  than  a  sea  voyage  in  winter- 
time? The  gods  had  then  both  my 
life  and  my  property  in  their 
power;  and  yet  they  preserved  me. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so 
to  manage,  as  that  I  should  not 
even  obtain  interment  for  xny 
body? Have  the  gods  then 
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itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depression  were  unparallel- 
ed :  sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea 
and  attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts 
were  however  made  to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries  with  few  or  no  native  citizens. 
Giskon,  the  son  of  Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most 
energetic  citizen,  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  directed  to 
get  together  this  new  armament. 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
under  which  the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose   G,eat  in- 
from  the  fact  that  their  defeat  had  been  owing  crease  of 
not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  to  the  arms  5'imoieon— 
of  Timoleon.   Conversely,  in  regard  to  Timoleon  favour  of 
himself,  the  very  same  fact  produced  an   im-  ihown*\*o 
pression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy.    If  ^^^  in  the 
there  were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either  ''^"^•* 
the  reality  of  special  interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the 
marked  kindness  which  determined  the  gods  to  send  such 
interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — the  victory  of 
the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.   The  storm,  alike 
violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation 
of  divine  favour  scarcely  less   conspicuous  than  those 
vouchsafed  to  Diomedes  or  iBneas  in  the  Iliad,  i    And  the 

preserved  me  from  the  dangers  of  touc  69'  iautcLv  otuCofLsvouc,  &ic*  &X- 

sea  and  pirates,  merely  to   let  me  X(dv  dnoXXufiivooi;  6p(j>sv. 

perish  at  Athens  by  the  act  of  my  Compare   Plutarch,  Paul.  Emil. 

Tillainoos  accuser Kephisius?  No,  c.S6.    f&dXt9TaxaTaitXouv  iSe- 

Bikasts  ;  the  dangers  of  acciuation  6Uiv  ttjv  (letapoXiJiv  too  fialjiovoc,  Ac 

and    trial    are    human;    but    the  ^  Glaudian,  De  Tertio  GonsuUtu 

dangers    encountered    at    sea    are  Honorii,  ▼.  98. 

divine.    If  therefore  we  are  to  sur-  "Te  propter,   gelidis   Aquilo  de 

mise  about  the  sentiments   of  the  monte  procellis 

gods,  I  think  they  will  be  extremely  Obrnit  adversas  acies,  revoluta- 

displeased  and  angry,  if  they  see  que  tela 

a  man,  whom  they  themselves  have  Vertit   in   auctores,    et   turbine 

preserved,    destroyed   by  others"  reppulit  hastas. 

(AndokidSs,  De  Mysteriis,  s.  137-  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit 

139).     eY(b  jjLsv   ouv   TjYoujxai   XPT'«'  ^^  antris 

vofi-iCeiv  Tooc  ToiouTooc  xiv66voo<:  dv  iEolus  armatas  hyemes ;  cui  mili- 

QpwTCivou?,   ToocSixaTdOdXao-  tat  »ther, 

oav  Gsloo?.    EiTcep  o6v  8ei  ta  tu)v  Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  classica 

8ea)v  OTcovosiv,  icoXi)  "ftv  a-iTou?  otjjtai  venti." 

e7o>  ipyl?;so9ai   xal  dYavaxteiv,    ti?  Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech 
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Bentiment  thus  raised  towards  Timoleon— or  rather  pre- 
viously raised,  and  now  yet  farther  confirmed — became 
blended  with  that  genuine  admiration  which  he  had  richly 
earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  movements,  as  well 
as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold,  under 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  despond- 
ing army.  His  victory  at  the  Krimesus,  like  his  victory 
at  Adranum,  was  gained  mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in 
advance,  which  brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at 
a  vulnerable  moment.  And  the  news  of  it  which  he  de- 
spatched at  once  to  Corinth, — accompanied  with  a  cargo 
of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate  the  Corinthian 
temples, — diffused  throughout  Central  Greece  both  joy  for 
the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated 
by  the  inscription  attached — ''The  Corinthians  and  the 
general  Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from 
the  Carthaginians,  have  dedicated  these  shields  as  offerings 
of  gratitude  to  the  gods."  ^ 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in 
Timoleon  ^^  Carthaginian  province,  Timoleon  conducted 
returns  to  his  Syracusans  home.  His  first  proceeding  was, 
he'diJ^-**"  ^^  o^ce  to  dismiss  Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid 
misses  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him  before  the  battle, 
and^the'  ^0  Commanded  them  to  quit  Sicily,  allowing 
meroenaries  them  Only  tweuty-four  hours  to  depart  from 
dMerted  Syracuse  itself.  Probably  under  the  circum- 
him-be  stauces,  they  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away 
™t*of ****"  *^a^  ^e  was  to  dismiss  them.  But  they  went 
Sicily—  away  only  to  destruction;  for  having  crossed 
their  fate,  ^^le  Strait  of  Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a 
maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians 
of  the  inland  entrapped  them  by  professions  of  simulated 
friendship,  and  slew  them  all.^ 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies 
Suooess  of  — Hiketas  and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leon- 
Timoieo^  tini  and  Katana.  By  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
ketas'and  '  of  his  movements,  he  had  crushed  the  great  in- 
Mamorkus.  yading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it  came  into 
cooperation  with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in  terror 
to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament,  as  indispensable 

of  Thrasybulns,  Xenoph.  Hellen.     dor.  zyi  80. 

ii-  4)  14-  «  Flntarch,  Timoleon,  o.  SO;  Dio- 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29 ;  Dio-     dor.  zvi.  82. 
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for  their  secnrity  not  less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest 
in  the  island ;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both. 
Presently  G-iskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  o^ 
purpose  out  of  banishmenti  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a 
considerable  force — seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian 
mercenaries.  It  was  rare  for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ 
Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus  is 
said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there  were  no  soldiers  to 
be  compared  to  Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon  was  ap- 
parently distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  MylsB  and  Messene  on  the  north-east,  where 
Mamerkus  ioined  him  with  the  troops  of  Katana.  Messene 
appears  to  have  recently  fallen  under  the  power  of  a  despot 
named  Hippon,  who  acted  as  their  ally.  To  both  points 
Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his  mercenary  force, 
without  going  himself  in  command;  on  both,  his  troops  at 
first  experienced  partial  defeats;  two  divisions  of  them, 
one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces. 
But  such  partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation 
of  the  time,  proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the 
peculiar  favour  shown  by  the  goas  towards  Timoleon.  For 
the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage 
of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  therefore  marked  out 
for  the  divine  wrath;  but  the  gods  suspended  the  sentence 
daring  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the 
sufferer;  and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution 
would  occasion  tbeleast possible  inconvenience  to  him.  > 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this 
interpretation  d  their  recent  successes  against  ^^^^^ 
Timoleon,  were  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  ffained^by 
The  former  dedicated  the  shields  of  the  slain  TimoUon 
mercenaries  to  the  gods,  with  an  inscription  of  tas,'at  the' 
insolent  triumph:  the  latter — taking  advantage  g^®' 
of  the  absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an     *™" 
expedition  against  a  place  not  far  off  called  Kalauria — 
undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syracusan  territory.    Not 

I  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  80.   '£^  ixpouat  lejpd^tatv  ^  ictpl   Ac  xatcbp- 

(!>vxat|jidXiaTa  Ti^v  Ti|i.oXdovToc  e^TU-  6ou,  Oau|i.dCeoOat  ouvif^atvcv. 

X^av  auvi^i)  YcvioOai  $iu>vU)aov Compare  Plutarch,  De  Ser&  Kttm. 

Ti|)v  f&iv   o&v  itp6c  Ti|i.oXiovTa  tu>v  Yind.  p.  652  F. 
Otu>v  t6f&ivciav,  c6x  j^ttov  tv  ale  npoo- 
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content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and  carrying  off  an 
ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted  Timoleou 
and  the  small  force  alonff  with  him  by  passing  immediately 
under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to  pass  by, 
Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry 
and  liffht troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Kiketas 
posted  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias ;  a  river  with 
rugged  banks  and  a  ford  of  considerable  diMculty.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  good  defensive  position,  the  troops 
of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to  attack,  and  each  of  his 
cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in  the  charge, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot.  The 
attack  was  then  valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas 
completely  defeated.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in 
the  action,  while  the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and 
throwing  away  of  their  shields.  * 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  E[iketas  in 
Timoie  a  ^^  ^^^  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual 
attacks  good  fortune  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in 
Leontini**  garrison — either  discontented  with  the  behaviour 
Both  the  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the  Damurias,  or 
pi»««  »'»4  awe-struck  with  that  divine  favour  which  waited 
penon'is^^  on  Timoleou — mutinied  and  surrendered  the 
Burrendered  place  into  his  hands;  and  not  merely  the  place, 
by  the^  gar^  Dut  also  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son 
keS?*  ^  Eupolemus,  and  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man 
his  fttmiiy  of  singular  bravery  as  well  as  a  victorious  athlete 
j'«^*  *o  at  the  games.  AH  three  were  put  to  death; 
Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors;  ano 
Euthymus,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms 
against  the  Corinthians,  publicly  uttered  at  Leontini.  The 
wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas  were  conveyed  as  prisoners 
to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  public 
vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.  This  vote  was  passed  in 
express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in  put- 
ting to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but 
^special  retaliation,  right  under  the  circumstances;  and 
Timoleon,  as  he  could  not  have  convinced  them  of  the 
contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  urge  them  to  put 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  81. 
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their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to  him.  Yet  the 
act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such  as  his.  ^ 
The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective  beings, 
through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled 
near  Katana  a  considerable  force ,  strengthened  Timoieon 
by  a  body  of  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  gains  a 
He  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Timoieon  near  J^  Sa- 
the  river  Abolus,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men,  many  merkug— ha 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Carthaginian  division.  pe2ol^  with 
We. know  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of  this  the  Oartha- 
battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  s*^**""- 
upon  the  Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent 
earnest  propositions  for  peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies. 
Peace  was  accordingly  concluded;  on  terms  however  which 
left  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much  the  same  as 
it  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
as  well  as  at  the  landing  of  Dion  in  Sicily.  2  The  line  of 
separation  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halykus,  orLykus,  which 
£ows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Heraklera  Minoa,  and 
formedthe  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agrigentum. 
All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was  recognised  as  Cartha- 
ginian; but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that 
territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syra- 
cuse, they  should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their 
families  and  their  property.  It  was  farther  covenanted 
that  all  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Halykus  should  be 
considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free  Greek,  distributed 
among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from  despots.  And 
the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they  would 
neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily. » 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express 
article  that  the  Syracusans  should  be  subj  ect  to  him.  *  Here 
is  one  of  the  many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and 
Timoieon. 

>  Flatarch,  Timoieon,  c.  S3.  states  erroneously,  that  the  Gartha- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  17.    Minoa  (Hera-  ginians  were  completely  expelled 

kleia)   was    a    Carthaginian    pos-  from  Sicily  by  Timoieon. 

session  when  Dion    landed  (Plu*  *  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  34;  Dio- 

tarcb,  Dion,  c.  26).                               .  dor.  xvi.  82. 

Cornelias  Nepos  (Timoieon;  c.  2)  *  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 
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Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable 
Timoieon  enemy,  Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in 
Md^takes  o*^®>^  parts'  of  the  island.  Mamerkus  in  fact 
priioMn  despaired  of  farther  defence  without  foreign  aid. 
Mamerkni  g^  crossed  over  with  a  squadron  into  Italy  to 
Hippon.  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  Lucanian  army  into 
u condemn-  Sicily;*  which  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained^ 
ed  by  the  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  power* 
pnbi?^'"  ful — had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him, 
aisembiy.  and  carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  sur- 
rendering both  the  city  and  themselves  to  Timoleon.  The 
same  thing,  and  even  more,  had  been  done  a  little  before 
by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini,  who  had  even  de- 
livered up  Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner;  so  powerful,  seem- 
mingly,  was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of  Ti- 
moleon, with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Ma- 
merkus could  now  find  no  refuge  except  at  Messene,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  despot  Hippon.  But  Timoleon 
speedily  came  thither  with  a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege 
liessene  by  land  and  by  sea.  After  a  certain  length  of 
resistance,  2  the  town  was  surrendered  to  him,  while  Hippon 
tried  to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  shipboard.  But  he 
was  captured  and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of  the  Mes- 
senian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  vengeance ,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded 
theatre  and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning 
all  the  boys  from  school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  what 
was  considered  an  elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without 
attempting  escape,  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  Timo- 
leon; only  stipulating  that  his  fate  should  be  determined 
by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair  hearing,  but  that 
Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disfavour.  He 
was  accordinffly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed  on  his 
trial  before  the  assemoled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in 
an  elaborate  discourse;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet. 3 
But  no   eloquence   could  surmount  the  rooted  aversion 

*  Gomelins  Nepos  (Timoleon,  o.  been  a  Ghreek,  trom  the  manner  in 

8)  calls  Mamerkus  an  Italian  gen-  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  poet- 

eral  who  had  come  into  Sicily  to  ical  compositions, 

aid   the   despots.     It   is    possible  *  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  87. 

enough  that  he  may  have  been  an  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  31. 
Italiot  Oroek;   for  he  must  have 
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entertained  by  the  Syracusans  for  bis  person  and  cbaracter. 
Being  beard  witb  murmurs  4  and  seeing  tbat  be  bad  no 
cbance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  be  suddenly  tbrew 
aside  bis  garment,  and  rushed  witb  violent  despair  against 
one  of  tbe  stone  seats,  bead  foremost,  in  bopes  of  giving 
bimself  a  fatal  blow.  But  not  succeeding  in  tbis  attempted 
suicide,  be  was  led  out  of  tbe  tbeatre  and  executed  like  a 
robber.  1 

Timoleon  bad  now  nearly  accomplisbed  bis  confirmed 
purpose  of  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  Timoieon 
Tbere  remained  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  JJ^^tt,**^^** 
Kentoripa,  and  Apolloniades  at  Agyrium.  Botb  despots  in 
of  tbese  be  speedily  dethroned   or  expelled,  Siciiy. 
restoring  tbe  two  cities  to  tbe  condition  of  free  com- 
munities. He  also  expelled  from  tbe  town  of  ^tna  tbose 
Oampanian  mercenaries  wbo  bad  been  planted  tbere  by 
tbe  elder  Dionysius.2    In  tbis  way  did  be  proceed  until 
tbere  remained  only  free  communities,  without  a  single 
despot,  in  tbe  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  tbe  details  of  bis  proceedings  our  scanty  informa- 
tion permits  us  to  say  but  little.  But  tbe  great  Timoieon 
purpose  witb  which  he  had  started  from  Corinth  J^y^  ^^^^ 
was  now  achieved.  After  having  put  down  all  a"s^ra- 
the  other  despotisms  in  Sicily,  Siere  remained  *»^««' 
for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — tbe  noblest  and  rarest 
of  all — to  lay  down  bis  own.   This  he  performed  without 
any  delay,  immediately  on  returning  to  Syracuse  from 
his  military  proceedings.  Congratulating  tbe  Syracusans 
on   tbe   triumphant  consummation   already  attained,  be 
entreated  them  to  dispense  witb  bis  farther  services  as 
sole  commander;  tbe  rather  as  his  eyesight  was  now  failing. 3 
It  is  probable  enough  that  bis  demand  was  at  first  refused, 
and  tbat  be  was  warmly  requested  to  retain  his  functions; 
but  if  such  was  tbe  fact,  be  did  not  tbe  less  persist,  and 
tbe  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.  We  ought  farther  to 
note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign  bis  generalship,  but  be 
resigned  it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  tbe  complete 
execution  of  bis  proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  tbe 
Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign  enemies  as  well  as   from 

*  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  84.  dnoOioQat  t9jv  (lovap^lav  xal  Rapat« 
'  Diodor.  xvi.  82.  xeiaSai  toi)«  woXlxa?,  Ttbv  irpaYfiidTCttt 

•  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  87.    *Q«     z\^  to  xdXXiatov  fjx6vtu)v  liXo?. 
hi    eicavijXQsv  eU  2upaxo6oac,  t60u< 
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deBpot-enemies;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring  possession  of 
Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  stronghold,  and  the  construction  of  a  court  of 
justice  in  its  place,  i  By  this  instantaneous  proceeding  he 
forestalled  the  growth  of  that  suspicion  which  delay  would 
assuredly  have  raised,  and  for  which  the  free  communities 
of  Greece  had  in  general  such  ample  reason.  And  it  is 
not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that  while  conscious  of 
good  intentions  himself,  ne  had  also  the  good  sense  to  see 
mat  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom;  that  all  their 
presumptions,  except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  he — and  therefore 
unfavourable.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt 
and  forward,  even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting 
the  amplest  positive  proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to 
stifle  beforehand  the  growth  of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having 
Gratitude  neither  paid  soldiers  under  his  command  nor 
t?  wm^b'*  ^^^  other  public  function.  As  a  reward  for  his 
the  Syra^  Splendid  Services,  the  Syracusans  voted  to  him 
cusans.  ^  house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  property  among 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  fixed  his  residence, 
sending  for  his  wile  and  family  to  Corinth.  ^ 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species 
^  of  official  authority,  and  all  means  of  constraint, 

fluence  ^f  his  influence  as  an  adviser  over  the  judgement, 
Timoleon,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  only  of  Syracusans, 
he^had  laid  but  of  Sicilians  generally,  was  as  great  as  ever; 
down  his  perhaps  greater — because  the  fact  of  his  spon- 
power.  taneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  to 
confldence.  Barely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish 
so  transcendent  a  claim  to  confldence  and  esteem  as  Timo- 
leon now  presented;  upon  so  many  difl'erent  grounds,  and 
with  so  little  of  alloy  or  abatement.  To  possess  a  coun- 
sellor whom  every  one  reverenced,  without  suspicions  or 
fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given  conspicuous 
proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skilfiil  manage- 
ment, but  enjoyed  besides,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favorr 
of  the  gods — was  a  beneflt  unspeakably  precious  to  the 
Sicilians  at  this  juncture.  For  it  was  now  the  time  when 

■  Platareh,  I.  e.  t60u<  dico8io0ai  tyjv  (Aovapxlav :  compare  o.  22. 
*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  86. 
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not  merely  Syracuse,  but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were 
aiming  to  strengthen  their  reconstituted  free  communities 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens  from  abroad.  During  the 
sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  formidable 
invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had  conquered 
Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to 
cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the  Grecian 
population  of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  attacks,  the  suc- 
cessful despotism  of  the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  disturbed 
reign  of  the  second, — all  contributed  to  the  same  result. 
About  the  year  352-351  B.C.,  Plato  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an  extinction  of  Hellenism 
in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or  Campanian 
force. »  And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352-351 
B.C. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  b.c,  before 
Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the 
island. 

His    unparalleled  success    and    matchless    personal 
behaviour;  combined  with  the  active  counten-  immigra- 
ance  of  Corinth  without — had  completely  turned  tion  of 
the  tide.  In  the  belief  of  all  Greeks,  Sicily  was  Je^Tle«®^^ 
now  a  land  restored  to  Hellenism  and  freedom,  into  Sicily, 
but  requiring  new  colonists  as  well  to  partake,  AgSgen- 
as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.  The  ex-  tiim,Eama- 
ample  of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  ^^^^*  ^' 
Corinth,  had   been  set  at  Syracuse,   and  was  speedily 
followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina.    All  these  three  cities  had  sufiEered  cruelly 
during  those   formidable  Carthaginian    invasions  whicn 
immediately   preceded   the    despotism  of   Dionysius  at 
Syracuse.    They  had  had   no    opportunity,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up 
what  they  had  then  lost;  far  less  to  acquire  accessions 
from  without.  At  the  same  time  all  three  (especially  Agri- 
gentum) recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence  and 
power,  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  b.c.    It  was  with 
eagerness  therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  life  and  security  imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of 
Timoleon,  to  replenish  their  exhausted  numbers;  by  recalling 
those  whom  former  suffering  had  driven  away,   and  by 
inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.    Megellus  and  Fheristus, 
citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  (which  was 

>  Plato,  Eplstol.  Tiii.  p.  868  F. 
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probably  at  this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of  Lucanians 
n:om  the  interior) ,  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum: 
Gorgus,  from  Keos,  went  with  another  band  to  Qela:  in 
both  cases,  a  proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned 
among  them.  Xamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large 
accessions  of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are 
said  to  have  removed  their  habitations  to  Syracuse;  a 
statement  difficult  to  understand,  and  probably  only 
partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  stiU  continued  to 
exist.  1 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come 
Value  and  before  US  (through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a 
i"apo'*»^®«  manner  so  vague  and  confused,  that  we  can 
moral  as-  rarely  trace  the  sequence  or  assign  the  date  of 
cendency  particular  facts.2  but  about  the  general  cir- 
cumstances, with  their  character  and  bearing, 
there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt. 
That,  which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias 
had  preached  in  their  panegyrical  harangues  ^ 
— that  for  which  Plato  siffhed,  in  the  epistles  of  his  old 
age — commending  it,  after  L>ion's  death,  to  the  surviving 
partisans  of  Dion,  as  having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose 
of  their  departed  leader — the  renewal  of  freedom  and 
Hellenism  throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality 
under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  The  houses,  the  temples, 
the  walls,  were  rescued  from  decay;  the  lands  from  com- 
parative barrenness.  For  it  was  not  merely  his  personal 
reputation  and  achievements  which  constituted  the  main 
almrement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superintending 
advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they 
arrived.  Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even 
official  dignity,  he  was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  (Ekist 
or  Patron-Founder,  by  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  set- 
tlers in  every  part  of  Sicily.    The  distribution  or  sale  of 


enjoyed  by 
Timoleon 
in  regu- 
lating these 
new  settle- 
ments. 


>  Diodor.  ztI.  66,  82 ;  Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  o.  86. 

*  Eight  years  elapsed  ttord  the 
time  when  Timoleon  departed  with 
his  expedition  from  Corinth  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  from  846>S44  B.o. 
to  887-838  B.O.  (Diodorus,  xvi.  90; 
Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37). 

The  battle  of  the  Krimdsus  is 
assigned  by  Diodorus   to   340  b.o. 


But  as  to  the  other  military  achieve- 
ments of  Timoleon  in  Sicily,  Dio- 
dorus and  Plutarch  are  neither  pre- 
cise, nor  in  accordance  with  each 
other. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.87.  |i6voc, 
K9  d<  ol  aofioxal  Std  tubv  X6ju)v 
Twv  iiavi]Yop«<i>v  dsl  icapexdXouv 
icpdqcic  TOU<  *£XXi]vac,  iv  aOtalc 
dptotsOsac,  Ao. 
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lands,  the  modification  required  in  eitisting  laws  and 
customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c.  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  review.  No  settlement  gave  satisfaction, 
except  such  as  he  had  pronounced  or  approved ;  none  which 
he  had  approved,  was  contested,  i 

In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is 
clear  that  numberless  matters  of  doubt  and  Numerous 
difficulty  would  inevitably  arise;  that  the  claims  difficulties 
and  interests  of  pre-existing  residents,  returning  JJouid  be 
exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would  often  be  con-  called  upon 
fiicting;  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  different  ***  adj"**- 
fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fied for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony;  that  the  settlers, 
coming  from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might 
bring  with  them  different  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features 
of  a  political  constitution;  that  the  apportionment  or  sale 
of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  all  debts,  presented  but 
too  many  chances  of  angry  dispute ;  that  there  were,  in 
fact,  a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremp- 
tory rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  eq^uity  of  a  supreme 
arbitrator.  Here  then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable 
of  having  a  man  like  Timoleon  to  appeal  to;  a  man  not 
only  really  without  sinister  bias,  but  recognised  by  every 
one  as  being  so ;  a  man  whom  every  one  loved,  trusted,  and 
was  grieved  to  offend;  a  man  who  sought  not  to  impose 
his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them 
as  freemen,  building  only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments^ 
and  carrying  out  in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail 
those  instincts  of  free  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal 
laws,  which  formed  the  germ  of  political  obligation  in  the 
minds  of  Greeks  generally.  It  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the  many  new  and  difficult 
questions  which  must  have  been  submitted  to  him  as 
referee.    There   is   no    situation   in   human  society  so 

*  Flntaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  85.  Olc  xaTOtxto|jL6<,   oft  noXixstac  Si&Ta^tc,. 

o5  fiivov  aocpdXsia'y  ix  icoXe|jLOU  toaou-  ifidxst  xaXu)^   ^X^^^)   ^^   exeivo^   fiiT^ 

TOO  xal  7aX7|vT)v  l6puo(xivoi«  nopslxsv,  itpoffa'l'**'^^     f*^^i     iiaTaxoo|Ai^aeiev,. 

dXXi    xol   T&XXa   irapaaxsoiffa?   xol  &antp  Ipytp    auvTtXoup.^v<|i  87)|jLtoup> 

9U|jkicpo8u(At]Qsi«  woicsp  olxt9TV)c  ^^^(l'  76c   iiti8tlc  tiva  x^P^''  OtocpiX^  xai 

itixo.    Ka'i  Tu>v  &XXu>v  6e  5taxsi|jLi-  np^icouoav. 

vu>v  6p.olu>c  itp6<  a^TOv,   06  noXi|AOU  Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Tlmo* 

Ti«  Xuoici  06  v6|i.u)v  Seaic,  06  /ibpa^  leon,  o.  S. 
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valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity 
broken  through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into 
active  exertion.  Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout 
Grecian  history,  a  simultaneous  colonization,  and  simul- 
taneous recasting  of  political  institutions,  more  extensive 
than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily.  Unfortunately 
we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact,  without 
either  tne  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  hj  the  details.  Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that 
which  Epammondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis,  though  with  far  greater  power:  and  we 
have  to  deplore  the  like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail 
proceedings  of  both  these  great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co- 
extensive  with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizen- 
of 'Tiino-  ship,  and  his  peculiar  interests  and  duties  were 
leon  at  ^  at  Syracuso.  That  city,  like  most  of  the  other 
-?hapef  to  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  born  anew,  with  a 
thegoddois  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  altered  political 
u  oma  a.  jjjgtitutions.  1  have  already  mentioned  that 
Kephalus  and  others,  invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote 
of  the  Syracusans,  had  re-established  thedemocratical con- 
stitution of  Diokles,  with  suitable  modifications.  The  new 
era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant  Priest  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed  by- 
lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which 
are  not  made  known  to  us  *),  and  intended,  like  the  Archon 
Eponymus  at  Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish 
each  Syracusan  year.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  labours  and  adjustments  connected 
with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon  took  a  prominent  part. 
But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was  consummated  and 
set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  specific  duties 
or  exercising  any  powers  under  it.  Enjoying  the  highest 
measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and 
grateful  votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen;  a  reso- 
lution doubtless  promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of 
eyesight,  which  presently  became  total  blindness.  2  He 
dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  public  vote  of  the 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  70:  Cicero  in  Verrem,  ii.  61, 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  88. 
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people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  Holy  Q-od,  and 
-within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the  goddess 
Automatia, — the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings 
and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.  ^  To  this  goddess 
he  offered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his 
proceedings  in  Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him, 
and  by  keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  Arrival  of 
life,  Timoleon   escaped  the  jealousy  sure   to  the  blind 
attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his.   But  hi*°the^°° 
in  truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,  public 
this  very  modesty  increased  instead  of  diminish-  Jf^syraluse 
ing  his  real  ascendency.   Here  as  elsewhere,  the  during 
goddess  Automatia  worked  for  him,  and  brought  graVe'and^ 
to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own  seeking,   critical  di8- 
Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their  ordinary  ®™«*^®*^- 
business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of  serious 
difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was  specially 
invoked  in  the  discussion.    During  the  later  months  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly 
was  a  solemn  scene.     Having  been  brought  in  his  car 
drawn  by  mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the 
theatre  wherein  the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led 
or  drew  the  car  into  the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled 
people,  who  testified  their  affection  by  the  warmest  shouts 
and  congratulations.    As  soon  as  he  had  returned  their 
welcome,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  discussion  to  which 
be  had  been  invited  took  place,  Timoleon  sitting  on  his 
car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the  matter  thus  debated, 
he  delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was  usually  ratified  at 
once  by  the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.   He  then  took 
leave  of  the  people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading 
the  car  out  of  the  theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attach- 
ment accompanying  his  departure;  while  the  assembly 
proceeded  with  its  other  and  more  ordinary  business.  2 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  dS.  '£nl  same  as  that  of  T6yY],  though  the 

H  T^c  oUlac  Up6v  Ifipuaapievo?  A6to-  word  is  sometimes  translated  as  if 

}jLa(Tla«  g8u98v,    a6T7]v  5&  ttjv  olxlav  it  were.  It  is  more  nearly  the  same 

Meptp.Aaijjiovi  iio9iipu)a«v.  as  'AYaQVj  To/T)— though  still,  as  it 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  seems  to  me,  not  exactly  the  same. 

Plutarch,   Beip.  Oerend.  Preecept.  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38;  Cor- 

p.  816  D.  nel.  Nepos,  Timoleon,  0.  4. 

The  idea  of  AO-cofAaxla  is  not  the 
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Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description 
Manner  in  given  (dt)ubtless  by  Athanis  or  some  other  eye- 
whioh  Ti-  witness »)  of  the  relations  between  the  Syracosan 
bore  *con-  people  and  the  blind  Timoleon,  after  his  power 
tradiction  had  been  abdicated,  and  when  there  remained 
pnbUo  ae.  ^  ^^  nothing  except  his  character  and  moral 
sembiy-  ascendency.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solemn- 
Mxiet™to  i^i®8  ^^  interposition,  here  recounted,  must  have 
ensure  free-  been  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  the 
speech'  assembly  had  been  disturbed  by  some  unusual 
against  violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  critical 
himself.  junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly 
balanced,  and  where  the  disappointment  of  an  angry  min- 
ority threatened  to  beget  some  permanent  feud,  the  benefit 
was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  both  parties  revered, 
and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  yield. 
Keeping  aloof  from  the  details  and  embarrassments  of 
daily  political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to 
Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once  momentous  and 
difficult,  Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally  dangerous 
to  all  free  societies ,  but  which  even  at  Athens  had  always 
remained  a  gap,  because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once 
actually  worthy,  and  known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We 
may  even  wonder  how  he  continued  worthy,  when  the 
intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour  tended  so  strongly 
to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or  censure 
against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demsenetus,  called  by 
the  obnoxious  names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were 
bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment.  The  former  required 
him  to  give  bail  in  a  lawsuit;  the  latter,  in  a  public  dis- 
course, censured  various  parts  of  his  military  campaigns. 
The  public  indignation  against  both  these  men  was  vehe- 
ment; yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius  applied 
to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every 
citizen:  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures 
of  Demssnetus,  we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon 
availed  himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people 
to  protect  him  either  from  legal  process  or  from  censure, 
only  to  administer  to  them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson. 

>  It  occnre  in   Gornelins  Nepos     ably  copied  by  both  from  the  tame 
prior  to  Plutarch,   and  was  prob-     authority. 
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Protesting  against  all  interruption  to  the  legal  process  of 
Laphystinsy  he  proclaimed  emphatically  that  this  was  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and 
combated — in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen  might  be 
enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his  legal 
rights.  And  while  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in 
detail  the  objections  taken  against  his  previous  generalship, 
he  publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  having 
granted  his  prayer  that  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in 
possession  of  full  liberty  of  speech. » 

We  obtain  little  from  tne  biographers  of  Timoleon, 
except  a  few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  uncor- 
somewhat  theatrical,  like  those  just  recounted,  rupted  mo- 
But  what  is  really  important  is,  the  tone  and  and**pubiio 
temper  which  these  incidents  reveal,  both  in  spirit  of 
Timoleon  and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  To  see  ^*°*°  ^^^' 
him  unperverted  by  a  career  of  superhuman  success,  re- 
taining the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had 
started  from  Corinth;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent 
of  all  aspirations  with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending 
to  a  private  station,  in  spite  of  every  external  inducement 
to  the  contrary;  resisting  the  temptation  to  impose  his  own 
will  upon  the  people,  and  respecting  their  free  speech  and 
public  vote  in  a  manner  which  made  it  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  every  one  else  to  follow  his  example;  foregoing 
command,  and  contenting  himself  with  advice  when  his 
opinion  was  asked — all  uiis  presents  a  model  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few 
other  names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan 
people  should  have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience 
not  merely  voluntary,  but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential, 
is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and  unostentatiously 
consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed  on 
most  points  of  moment  or  difficulty;  over  and  above  those 
of  exceptional  cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  he  was 
called  in  with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On 
the  value  of  such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is  needless  to 
insist;  especially  in  a  city  which  for  the  last  half-century 
had  known  nothing  but  the  dominion  of  force,  and  amidst 
a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  composed  of  Greek  settlers 
from  many  different  quarters. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  87;  Cornelius  STepos,  Timoleon,  c,  6, 
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Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what 
Xenophon-  Xenophon  calls  Hhat  good,  not  human,  but 
tic  ideal-  divine — command  over  willing  men — given 
co^^man  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine  and  highly 
wiiitogfree  trained  temperance  of  character."  *  In  him  the 
qualities,  condition  indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found 
positive  as  completely  realised — temperance  in  the  largest 
gative,"  o?  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — not 
Timoleon.  simply  sobriety  and  continence  (which  had  be- 
longed to  the  elaer  Dionysius  also),  but  an  absence  of  that 
fatiu  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price,  which  in  Greece 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and  enormities. 
Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  en- 
Freedom  franchisement  consummated,  to  carry  it  through 
and  com-  all  its  incipient  difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosper- 
fSse/*'"  ously  moving  on.  Not  Syracuse  alone,  but  the 
throngbout  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  island  also,  enjoyed 
under  their  revived  free  institutions  a  state  of 
security,  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they 
had  been  long  strangers.  The  lands  became 
again  industriously  tilled ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded 
anew  abundant  exports;  the  temples  were 
restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned  with  the 
votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.  2  The  same  state 
of  prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without 
either  despots  within  or  invaders  from  without--was  now 
affain  made  prevalent  throughout  Sicily  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last  so  long.  It  was 
broken  up  in  the  year  316  b.c.,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  Krimesus,  by  the  despot  Agathokles,  whose 
father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the 
settlement  of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and 
freedom  with  which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two 
epochs,  she  owed  to  the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent 
counsel  of  Timoleon.    There  are  few  other  names  among 


all  Sicily 
for  twenty- 
four  years, 
until  the 
despotism 
of  Agatho- 
klte. 


>  Xenoph.  (Economic,  zxi.  13.  0& 
yap  icAvo  fjLOt  6ox£i  5Xov  touti  t6 
dY»96v  dv8pu>ictvov  etvat,  dXXdr-9eiov, 
TO  c8cX6vT<ov  £p)reiv  oafu)^  6l 
SlSoTai  Toi«  dX7]8tvu><  oio^ppoffov^ 
TSTsXtajiivoic    To    8t   dx6vTu>v   to- 


pavveTv  fiiSoaoiv,  u><  ifiiol  Soxet,  ou< 
&v  TjYibvTat  i^louc  elvai  f)i0T8Uetv, 
fuaicsp  6  TdvxaXoc  cv  aSou  XiTeTai 
t6v  del  ^pAvov  diaxplfittv,  9o|)o6|Uvo< 
(1.7)  8U  dico8dv^. 
*  Diodor.  xvi.  88. 
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the  Grecian  annals,  with  which  we  can  connect  so  large  an 
amount  of  predetermined  and  beneficent  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and 
benefactor,  ^  and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  ^'^  337.335 
visitors  from  Greece,  he  passed  the  remainder  Dgj^^h  and 
of  his  life  amidst  the  fulness  of  affectionate  obsequies 
honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  that  fe^ J*"°' 
remainder  was  but  too  short;  for  he  died  of  an 
illness  apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b.c. — three 
or  four  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound 
and  unfeigned  was  the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited, 
universally  throughout  Sicily.  Not  merely  the  Syracusans, 
but  crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the  island,  attended  to 
do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly  celebrated 
at  the  public  cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the  city 
carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited:  a  count- 
less procession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival 
attire,  crowned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears 
admiration  and  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  The 
procession  was  made  to  pass  over  that  ground  which  pre- 
sented the  most  honourable  memento  of  Timoleon;  where 
the  demolished  Dionysian  stronghold  had  once  reared  ils 
head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was  now  placed,  at 
the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the  Nekro- 
polis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had 
been  placed  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied, 
the  herald  Demetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  with  loud  announcement  as  follows: — 

"The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200 
minae,  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Prociama- 
Timoleon  son  of  Timodemus.  They  have  passed  tion  at  his 
a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all  future  time  with  monument 
festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and  chariot  race,  to  his 
and  gymnastics, — because,    after    having  put  '*°'^°™'' 
down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re- 
colonised  the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he  restored 
to  the  Sicilian  Gh:eeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A  sepulchral  monument,    seemingly  with    this  in- 
scription recorded  on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39.    'Elv     xpS?  Tcpocpdtaetoc  xtp  XP*^^H*  vuvtcpa'JNX- 
ToiaOTTQ  6eYT,poTpo«po6fjLsvo«TifjL^  |jiex>     fjLivTQ*;  i-ceXsOtijaev. 
eOvolac,  U391CEP  icatY]p  xoiv6c,  ix  |jki« 
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Timoleon  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.  To  this  monument 
other  buildinffs  were  presently  annexed;  porticoes  for  the 
assembling  of  persons  in  business  or  conversation — and 
palsBstrffi,  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The  aggregate  of 
buildings  all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timoleontion.  i 
When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseroneia 
Gontrait  of  ^^^  taken  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's 
Dion  and  decease,  and  that  his  native  city  Corinth  as 
Timoleon.  ^^y  ^  ^^  j^^^  neighbours  were  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  degradation  of  subject-towns  of  Mace- 
donia, we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  a  timely  death 
relieved  him  from  so  rooumfal  a  spectacle.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for  nearly 
one  generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory 
of  maintaining  to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the 
promise  of  liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from 
Corinth.  His  early  years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering 
— and  that,  too,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  freedom — arising 
out  of  the  death  of  his  brother;  his  later  period,  manifest- 
ing the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier  auspices,  had 
ricnly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians. 
His  cluuracter  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if 
we  contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought 
up  as  the  citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community 
in  Greece,  surrounded  by  other  free  communities,  and 
amidst  universal  hatred  of  despots.  The  politicians  whom 
he  had  learnt  to  esteem  were  men  trained  in  this  school, 
maintaining  a  qualified  ascendency  against  more  or  less  of 
open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged  to  look  for  the 
means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  &om  simple  dictation. 
Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for 
his  peculiar  model,  was  Epaminondas,  the  noblest  model 
that  Greece  afforded.  2  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timo- 
leon owed  in  part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with 
freedom  from  personal  ambition — his  gentleness  of  political 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  89 ;  Dio-  Timoleon,  and  Fynhne,  to  be  the 

dor.  xri.  90.  most  complete  men  of  action  (itpaY- 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.    *0  ixaTtxtoTdxou;)  of  all  those  who  had 

(idXiffxa   CiqXu>8sIc   6ic6  Ti|jLoXiovTo<  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Sici- 

'Eica|i«ivu)N8«c,  Ac.  lian    affairs    (Polyb.    xii.    25.  ed. 

Poly  bins  reckons  Hermokratfts,  Didot). 
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antipathy — and  the  perfect  hahits  of  conciliatory  and 
popular  dealing — which  he  manifested  amidst  so  many  new 
and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different. 
He  was  the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt 
his  experience  under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed, 
march  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences 
of  a  community  of  freemen,  he  had  never  learnt  to  take 
account.  Plunged  in  this  corrupting  atmosphere,  he  had 
nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and  public-spirited  aspira- 
tions: he  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a  government  of 
will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace  it  by 
a  qualified  freedom  and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the 
source  from  whence  he  drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its 
illustrious  teacher  Plato;  not  from  practical  life,  nor  from 
the  best  practical  politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  imbibed  at  the  same  time  the  idea,  that 
though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing,  government  thoroughly 
popular  was  a  bad  thins  also;  that,  m  other  words,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with  him  to 
determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws 
he  would  sanction,  for  the  community;  that  instead  of  a 
despot,  he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  diflFerence  between  the  two 
conquerors  of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written 
by  Plato  after  the  death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  enviable  end  of  Timoleon,  and  with  the  grateful  in- 
scription of  the  Syracusans  on  his  tomb. 
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